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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
¥ 

Sir Jonn Sron, the Attorney-General, who is being assiduously 
boomed in the Ministerial Press in case it should prove that after 
: all Georgeism and Churchillism—the politics of the 

a Se Limehouse and the Limelight—are less of a Part 
Indiscretion é ; - : ny 
asset than was supposed—has committed an in- 
discretion though the most discreet of men. We should hardly 
have conceived it possible unless he had told us so himself. In 
return for his indiscretion we are prepared to commit another. 
In speaking at Oldham on January 23, Sir Rufus Isaacs’ suc- 
cessor said in reference to sensational rumours concerning alleged 
Cabinet differences, “I will tell you a Cabinet secret. It isthe 
only one I have ever told, and it is the only one I ever mean to 
tell. It is this: nothing is so surprising to a man who has just 
become a member of his Majesty’s Cabinet as to learn from the 
Conservative papers, with great minuteness and precision, from 
the information of gentlemen who were not there, exactly what 
was going on. They all speak with the greatest authority. They 
none of them can tell you who their authority is; and they all of 
them can contradict one another.” Sir John Simon proceeded 
to warn his hearers against paying heed “ to that kind of gossip— 
very malicious gossip—very ill-informed gossip, very unfounded 
gossip,” which was negatived by many reasons, inter alva the fact 
that the Radical ship was “‘ commanded by an incomparable 


captain . . . to whom every one of us owes the most unswerving 
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and unlimited allegiance.” Moreover “we have gone a long 
voyage together, we have got a valuable cargo on board ; and we 
are in sight of port.’ We rarely agree with any member of the 
present Ministry on any topic, but we unreservedly agree with 
Sir John Simon as to the grotesqueness of recent rumours 
concerning Cabinet dissensions, with which certain dubious 
** Unionist ” organs have wearied their readers ever since the 
opening of the New Year. We can only imagine that they are 
animated by a desire to do the Government a good turn—not for 
the first time—as nothing is more calculated to cement his Majesty’s 
Cabinet than “ opposition” allegations that they are flying or 
about to fly at one another’s throats. These scandal-mongers 
have admittedly made egregious exhibitions of themselves. Never 
in the familiar formula “‘ was any Cabinet more united than the 
present one”; never, we may add, was “the cohesive power of 
public plunder ” more binding, or, for the matter of that, private 
plunder either, as with the unlimited right of Ministers to speculate 
on inside tips established as a tenet of the Coalition creed and 
with their superior knowledge of impending developments of 
wireless telegraphy, oil fuel, and the chance of exploiting strikes, 
they enjoy opportunities of enriching themselves beyond the 
dreams of avarice, of which several Ministers doubtless take full 
advantage, though we do not suggest for a moment that Sir John . 
Simon is among the number. 


THovcs his political opinions are poisonous to the last degree, and 
an amiable exterior conceals bitter class hatred, Sir John Simon 
is quite above the kind of thing with which the 


_—s present Government will be for all time associated. 
mongers He will have, however, to be on his guard because 


evil communications corrupt good manners, and 
laxity iscatching. His speech shows him to be a man of childlike 
simplicity on the subject of rumours. He presents the public 
with a delightful spectacle of a band of brothers locked arm in 
arm round a table in Downing Street, and marvels as to the 
origin of allegations of acute divisions. He confesses to a political 
indiscretion. We plead guilty to a professional indiscretion in 
enlightening his ignorance and innocence. If our news is new to 
him we can only reiterate our astonishment. Does the Attorney- 
General live in a monastery cut off from the outside world save in 
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so far as rumours of canteen scandals may occasionally penetrate ? 
We join with him in dismissing all this gossip as absurd, but for the 
different reasons we have given. His colleagues are hypnotised 
by their emoluments and pickings. They will hang together for 
fear of hanging separately. Nevertheless, such circumstantial 
statements as have lately appeared in “‘ Conservative ” papers, of 
which he complains, including accounts of bogus battles between 
different departments and rival ambitions, to say nothing of 
repetitions of private conversations, come straight from the Cabinet. 
That is to say they originate with Ministers who make a practice of 
manipulating the Press for their own purposes, as an incident of 
manceuvring for position. The Press unfortunately lends itself 
to this personal propaganda because it is deemed good “ copy.” 
It is idle for the Attorney-General to gush about Mr. Asquith as 
“commanding” anybody or as a man to whom “ unlimited 
allegiance” is due—a strange doctrine from Nonconformist lipss 
The Prime Minister’s “ authority ” is an invention of the plat- 
form and the coalition Press. It does not exist. The only control 
over the Cabinet is that of Mr. Redmond. Inside everything is at 
sixes and sevens because Mr. Asquith has lost his nerve and 
allows himself to be chivied hither and thither by more strident 
and emphatic personalities, and when these are at loggerheads—or 
pretend to be at loggerheads—we have the usual outburst of 
paragraphs planted on the gudgeons of the Unionist Press who 
remain with their ears and eyes and mouths wide open awaiting 
any tit-bit that may be vouchsafed to them orally, by tele- 
phone, by telegram, post or otherwise. There never was such 
leakage from any Cabinet as the present, though most of it is 
inaccurate because it comes from politicians for whom truth has less 
than the usual attractions and who give their own colour to every 
canard. ‘There is not the ghost of a chance of this cabal—how- 
ever chaotic—breaking up, though some people aver that one or 
other of its members may realise that a sinking ship is not the 
best place for rats, but the ship would not necessarily founder 
because some short-sighted rat departed. Meanwhile we have 
the public scandal of which Sir John Simon complains and 
wrongly attributes to the malignant imagination of a hostile Press, 
whereas it is merely part of the great battle between Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee as to who shall secure the Radical Rattle. 
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THE readers of the National Review will not have been taken in 
by all the nonsense which has appeared in the newspapers on the 
Suici subject of National Defence. It isa privilege to be 
uicide oe 
Clubs able to publish a corrective in the shape of the 
wise and searching reflections of Lord Roberts, who 
brings us down to realities however painful they may be. The 
analogy between the position of Great Britain in this year of 
grace and that of France in the period preceding the tragedy of 
1870, should serve to prevent any good citizen from “ sleeping 
quietly in his bed,” which is all the Admiralty has ever asked of 
us, though from time to time inane and insane appeals are ad- 
dressed to Germany to give us “ a naval holiday,” the single and 
inevitable result of which is to stiffen the grim determination of 
Germany to wrest Neptune’s trident from a frivolousand degenerate 
Power. Some “ Unionist ’’ newspapers and some members of 
Parliament—who are understood to belong to “‘ The Other Club” 
formed for the express purpose of enabling our demagogues to 
“nobble” our journalists and younger politicians—pretend to 
believe that everything will be all right so long as the Enchantress 
(the Admiralty yacht) is in full commission. We are invited 
to imagine that a desperate struggle is raging between the 
National Suicide Club of the Coalition, and an anti-Suicide Club 
in the Cabinet. But Coalition Government spells Suicide. We 
have a suicide Premier, a suicide Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and, above all, a Suicide First Lord of the Admiralty. Every 
autumn and winter we are told by the Churchill Press claque of the 
wonderful things their hero is going to do in a spring that never 
comes. The public are heartily sick of this pantomime. 


A.ttHouGH the Admiralty, which does not yet possess a serious 
General Staff, though it has a wonderful Press bureau, commands 
Fooling the °” elaborate official apparatus for misleading the 
Public country on matters of fact, although the First Lord 

is allowed by a feeble-minded Premier to commit 
every conceivable folly, and is vociferously applauded by the 
Harmsworth Press whatever he does, it is impossible to conceal his 
appalling share of responsibility, only second, if it be second, to 
that of Mr. Lloyd George, for endangering both the British 
Empire and the United Kingdom. Who have brought us to the 
edge of danger? Why, the twin demagogues who devoted all the 
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time they could spare from making hay in their departments to 
the congenial task of reducing our diminutive Regular Army, and 
of paralysing the development of the Navy at the critical moment 
when Germany was about to make another prodigious forward 
move towards the supremacy of the seas. The single distinction 
within the Cabinet is between an Immediate Suicide Club who 
would invite Germany to attack us to-morrow by a derisory pro- 
gramme of two token ships and an Ultimate Suicide Club, who are 
anxious to postpone the evil day until they are out of office, by 
adopting the scarcely less perilous programme of the Admiralty 
which is understood to have been whittled down to four ships. 
Where are Mr. Churchill’s pledges concerning the Mediterranean ? 
What has been done to meet the vast increase in the sea power of 
the Triple Alliance, which are so many German “ Dreadnoughts ” 
under another name, and the indefinite postponement of the 
Canadian “ Dreadnoughts ”’, which were used by the Admiralty 
as an excuse to curtail the British programme. Where are the 
hundred and one things essential to a sea-going and sea-keeping 
Fleet, for which no provision has been made? In his megalomania 
Mr. Churchill imagines that his week-end visits to the Fleet are 
adequate substitutes for serious preparation, especially if he can 
get his name in the papers as having flown in an aeroplane or 
sunk in a submarine. The whole business is mere eyewash. 
There is not a single member of the Cabinet who takes an intelli- 
gent or sustained interest in National Defence which is far beyond 
a naval question. Mr. George has frankly declared, “I plead 
guilty to vote-catching.” That is a compendious epitome of his 
career. If the others were equally frank they would plead 
the same; they are convinced that National security can be 
imperilled without losing votes. It isa melancholy state of things, 
but there is no excuse for bemusing the public by sensational 
accounts of imaginary struggles by sturdy patriots against a 
National Suicide Club. 


THat there is controversy between the Suicide Club of to-day 
and the Suicide Club of to-morrow may be true—as between two 
ships and four ships, coupled in both cases with a 
total neglect of the Army and the collapse of the 
Territorial Force. That Unionists should regard the 
Enchantress policy as the last word in patriotism is another grave 


‘* Enchant- 
ress’’ Policy 
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symptom of the Sleeping Sickness afflicting the nation, though 
we can scarcely be surprised, as the Unionist record on National 
Defence is pitiable, and all the more inexcusable because there is 
no Suicide Club tugging at our leaders’ coat-tails. We must pro- 
test emphatically against Unionists affording any support either 
to the Admiralty Suicide Club or the Treasury Suicide Club. During 
Mr. Churchill’s régime our relative position has steadily receded. He 
has fobbed us off with pseudo-patriotic speeches alternating with 
tearful appeals to Germany to leave off building, which have met 
with the reception they deserve. Unionists are in a position to 
form their own opinion and to disclaim all responsibility for 
Churchillism, and they have a convenient guide in the shape of 
official declarations as contrasted with official performances. In 
the “ Naval Notes ” of the Morning Post (January 24) the facts 
are stated in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. Accord- 
ing to the Admiralty estimate of requirements as laid down by the 
present First Lord on various occasions we require in the first 
place sixteen large armoured ships—commonly described as 
** Dreadnoughts *—during the next four years, which involves 
laying down four immediately. Secondly, we are short of three 
“ Dreadnoughts ” in place of those provisionally offered by 
Canada, which Canadian Asquiths have refused. Thirdly, we need 
a serious reinforcement in the Mediterranean. On this subject we 
have so far only some “ hot air” from the First Lord. “ Our 
position in the Mediterranean must remain one of national and 
international importance, and we shall maintain it thus, both on 
land and sea, to as full an extent as we have ever done in the past.” 
If the Mediterranean Powers were to increase their programme 
we should correspondingly increase ours. Italy and Austria- 
Hungary intend to lay down eight more large armoured ships 
as well as smaller vessels. 


Ir his “ hot air” signifies anything Mr. Churchill, in addition 
to the seven heavy ships now due, must, in the words of the 
The Truth Morning Post, “ equip a squadron of at least 

eight first-class battleships, several armoured 
cruisers, a cruiser squadron, a powerful squadron of torpedo 
craft, and auxiliary vessels for the Mediterranean.” Lord Roberts 
sets forth the slump in our land forces during the Lloyd George- 
Churchill régime—not that he expresses it that way as his paper 
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is non-Party in every syllable. Here, according to the Morning 
Post, is the position to which these “‘ statesmen ’’—who on their 
own showing inherited a Three Power Standard—have brought 
British Sea Power. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


CaPITaAL BaTrLEesHips BuiItt AND BuILpING BatTTLEsHIPs PROJECTED 
Great Britain . F ‘ - 39 Great Britain ? 
Germany . ‘ e 2 - 26 Germany ° ° ° 2 
Italy 3 ‘ - x - 10 Italy . ° ° ° ° 4 
Austria ; ‘ ; : ‘ 4 Austria 4 


Note the success of Germany in casting huge naval obligations on 
her allies while she develops her military strength ona frantic scale 
besides a formidable navy. But the reader may ask if Italy and 
Austria are to be brought into the German account should not we 
bring in France and Russia? No, because the Triple Alliance 
is an alliance. We have no allies except Japan. Mr. Lloyd 
George cuts the French to the quick by openly rejoicing over 
the military expansion of Germany, which is a deadly menace to 
France. Meanwhile the entire Radical Press is hounded on by 
Jews to wage warfare against Russia—who was the idol of the 
Radicals when she was a hostile Absolutism—apparently in the 
interests of Germany, because it is certainly nobody else’s interest 
to estrange Bismarck’s “ Elephant and Whale.” 


Ir we had only “ cranks ” to cope with, there might be a glimmer- 
ing of hope of bringing some of them to reason before the twelfth 
hour. Unfortunately there is another element 
Cranks and ” ay . 
Othaes than “ cranks, _ vig. cosmopolitans, largely of 
German extraction, or at any rate sufficiently 
alien to British civilisation as to be indifferent as to its future, or 
whether it has a future. It is impossible at this time of day, in 
the light of what is happening before our eyes, to regard our 
professional disarmament-mongers as all disinterested enthusiasts 
animated exclusively by idealism, however misguided. The 
movement has too much the appearance of being a “ put-up job,” 
consisting of dupers and dupes, and as it is worth many millions 
to Germany we should be surprised if there were no Germany in 
this first-class investment. For one thing there are no indica- 
tions of any corresponding movement in Germany, whose arma- 
ments by land and sea are the single cause of European unrest 
and anxiety. Then, again, Militarism is palpably more powerful 
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across the North Sea to-day than at any time within living 
memory. Those who talk Disarmament in the face of the Zabern 
incident—of which we publish an illuminating account elsewhere— 
have the choice of being knaves or fools. There is no alternative. 
It is not merely the original episode itself, as any young lieutenant 
or peppery colonel might lose his head and run amok: it is the 
manner in which it has been treated by the powers that be in 
Germany, to which even the most perverse of our Potsdam party 
cannot afford to be blind. The Reichstag which loomed so 
large in England and is so small in Germany—being a mere 
puppet Parliament—has completely curled up after one sham 
demonstration against the Imperial Chancellor which was 
treated over here as a “Vote of Censure” involving the 
usual consequences. The military courts have glorified the 
brutality of the troops in Alsace whose colonel has become 
a popular hero throughout Germany not merely lauded sky- 
high by the Crown Prince, whom our Pacifists in their folly 
discount, but decorated by the Emperor, whose Ministers have 
all had to dance to militarist piping. 


In the face of this development, which has evidently startled 
some of those who had allowed themselves to be deluded by their 
own illusions, carefully fostered by Anglo-German- 
ising agents, does not our peace patter and dis- 
armament agitation become treason to a threatened state? 
What serious elements exist in Germany capable of responding to 
the “ overtures” which our cranks professed to regard as hopeful ? 
No paper has been more strenuous in misleading British opinion 
as to the real Germany than the Manchester Guardian. It has 
been pro-German all these critical years as it was pro-Boer 
throughout the Boer War and subsequently, indeed up to the 
other day, when the Boer Government met Syndicalism with 
martial law. The Zabern affair has moved our contemporary to 
publish a short article * on “ Prussian Junkerdom: How Zabern 
is to be explained,” which might have come from the pen of the 
late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett apart from the passage in which 
tle writer forgets that the Prussian Army is not a class affair 
but “a nation in arms.” We make no apology for reproducing 
this significant contribution. 


The Junker 


* See Manchester Guardian, January 24, 1914. 


es 
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The Zabern affair, and still more the arguments advanced in defence of Colonel von 
Xeuter, have shown once more that German militarism is something unparalleled in the 
rest of the world. This peculiarity is due to the predominance in the State of the 
Prussian Junkerdom. From its ranks the corps of officers is recruited, and their caste- 
spirit pervades the organisation of the army. 

When the Imperial Chancellor, speaking before the Junkers in the Prussian Landtag, 
extols the virtues and the honour of the army and claims for it a predominant place 
in the State, does he mean the common soldier? Do those who listen to him think 
at the time of the virtues and the honour of the simple Michel who is made to execute 
the goose-step at Tempelhof and elsewhere ? Not a bit of it. 'The common soldier is 
no more thought of as possessing any virtues or honour than the knecht in the swine- 
stall on a Pomeranian estate. When the Chancellor and his friends in the Landtag 
speak of the army as being the salt of the earth they have in view the officers’ corps, 
they think of themselves and their sons and their brothers, who constitute the ruling 
caste in Prussia, and, through Prussia, of all Germany. It is the officer, not the army 
as a whole, who is endowed with all virtue and all honour, and is placed above the civil 
law. He is a translation into the army, where conditions allow a wider and freer 
scope, of a spirit that tries by every means to assert itself in civil society of Germany. 

A hundred years ago the Prussian Junkerdom was deeply discredited. It had been 
smitten hip and thigh at Jena, and the regeneration between 1806 and 1813 was accom- 
plished by men who had nothing but contempt for it. The people, the democracy of 
Prussia, carried out the task of freeing the country from the foreign despot, without 
much help from the Junkers and their King. But the middle class of Prussia was not 
the middle class of England or of France. It had come late into being with the help 
of the very State which it rose to combat, and it had at its back a working class which 
was beginning to have its own notions as to its place in civil society. Though Liberal 
by profession, the middle class never had the courage and the ability to assert itself. 
More and more the working class, now constituted as a separate party, pressed from 
behind, and in abject fear the bourgeoisie surrendered to the Junkerdom all their 
positions, rejoicing if they succeeded in obtaining in return some concession to their 
material interests. The Constitution, the army, the entire bureaucratic machinery of 
the State—all were surrendered almost without resistance. 

The Zabern affair was possible because the Junkers are the ruling caste in the 
Empire. [Our italics.] 


The closing sentence crystallises the issue. Germany is ruled by 
Junkers. Shall Great Britain, shall Europe pass under the same 
sway? Surely there must be anxious searchings of heart among 
those who have made it their business to represent Germany as 
a peaceful Parliamentary Power animated by a Christian love of 
her neighbours, who only asks to “live and let live.’ Junkerdom 
means tyranny and Junkerdom commanding the greatest army 
and controlling the greatest combination of sea-power imperils 
Western civilisation. 


i 
i 
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ALTHOUGH the public are equally weary of speeches for and 
against Home Rule and are anxiously awaiting the fateful 
moment of action, attention was arrested by the 
welcome and unimpeachable declaration of Mr. 
Bonar Law at Bristol on January 15, which was 
an immense relief to those who feared that once again the Unionist 
Leaders might be inveigled into the Conference trap by which 
our Party was so successfully swindled on the death of King 
Edward. The painful shock caused by that event, which was 
known to have been hastened by political worry, due to treacherous 
counsellors, afforded the imperilled cabal an opportunity of pro- 
posing a Conference on the Constitutional Question to their 
opponents in which bad faith met good faith. The proceedings 
were sufficiently prolonged to obscure the circumstances sur- 
rounding a great Sovereign’s death, and when Mr. John Redmond 
had collected adequate American dollars by Anglophobe speeches 
across the water the curtain was peremptorily rung down, and an 
innocent Opposition found itself plunged into a General Election 
for which it was totally unprepared, with the lamentable results 
we all know. This Conference was “ confidential,’ which meant 
that Radicals were free to disseminate what falsehoods they 
pleased through the usual Unionist channels, while our side were 
debarred from telling the truth by obligations of honour. Mr, 
Asquith calculated on playing the same trick over Home Rule on 
Mr. Bonar Law, who was to be kept “conversing” while his 
followers disarmed and Ministers matured their plans for springing 
the Home Rule Bill without the alteration of a comma on a 
demoralised Opposition and a startled country. Such were the 
orders of Mr. Redmond, to whom Mr. Asquith must “toe the 
line” on pain of forfeiting the one thing dear to him and his 
colleagues. If you lead an unwonted life of “swank,” £5000 a 
year becomes the principal if not the only considerable factor in 
your existence, just as £8 a week dominates the thoughts of 
another section of politicians. However, “Once bitten, twice 
shy,” as Mr. Bonar Law’s Bristol speech shows. He, at any rate, 
entertains no illusions as to the advantage of sitting round a table 
on the pretence of conferring with political tricksters who are 
not even free agents. 


Once Bitten, 
Twice Shy 


vp YF er 6 
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ArrTeEr referring to Press rumours which have been as sensational 
and unreliable concerning the meetings of the Party Leaders as 
about the bogus battle between the big Party of the 
Little Navy and apurely imaginary little Party of the 
Big Navy in the present Cabinet, Mr. Bonar Law stated with charac- 
teristic directness and simplicity, “‘ It is my desire, and I am sure 
it is equally the desire of the head of the Government, that there 
should be no unnecessary mystery, and I intend to tell you now 
exactly how the matter stands.” The speaker had continually 
received letters from Unionists all over the country “ all written 
in the same strain.’ We are delighted to hear that Mr. Bonar 
Law’s correspondents “all point out that negotiations between 
political parties mean invariably manceuvring for position, and 
they warn me that we have to deal with a Government—I am 
expressing their views, not my own—with which we cannot 
compete either in astuteness or in unscrupulousness.” This is 
perfectly true, and the general public will be grateful to those 
who have been at pains to impress this view on Mr. Bonar Law; 
and we are equally glad to hear from him “TI do not think that 
these warnings are needed. We shall not be beaten in that kind 
of game, for this reason, that we shall play no such game. If 
we win, and I think we shall, in the terrible conflict which lies 
in front of us, we shall win only because right is on our side, and 
because we trust to that and to that alone.’ He admitted, and 
we frankly regret to hear it, that “‘ there have been conversations 
between Party Leaders” because we hold that if you touch 
pitch you are defiled, and our Party should have no truck what- 
soever with the other side either at week-ends, at private dinner 
parties or even at tea-fights. There has been much too much of 
this kind of business, and even the golf links have been exploited 
as a field of Ministerial intrigue ; nor has the ocean been left alone. 
All these social foregatherings at a great national crisis, between 
Party Leaders who invite other men to be in earnest—and certainly 
no one will question Mr. Bonar Law’s sincerity or earnestness— 
are a great mistake, and the sooner they are over and we revert 
to the healthier traditions of a former generation the worse for 
the Radicals, no doubt, but the better for Unionists, who suffer 
severely in reputation from these much advertised social amenities. 
However, all is well that ends well, and we have Mr. Bonar Law’s 
assurance that so far these “ conversations” “ have been without 


Warnings 
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result,” and he is “ grieved to say, but I think it my duty to say, 
for nothing can be gained by cherishing vain illusions, that so 
far as I can judge there can be no result.” For this relief much 
thanks. 


THE speaker euphemistically added, “I do not say that because 
I doubt that the Government really and earnestly desire a 
peaceable solution. I am sure they do.” But he 
touched the spot when he added, “‘ The conditions 
on which they hold office have apparently made it impossible 
for them to take the only step which would make a peaceable 
solution conceivable.’ In looking over the controversies 
of the last few months it is some small satisfaction to think 
that we have never at any moment misled our readers into 
believing that there was a ghost of a chance of what so many of 
our contemporaries have toyed with, namely, “a settlement by 
consent,” the obstacles to which are pithily expressed by our 
correspondent Mr. Dale in a letter elsewhere. Unless we wilfully 
close our eyes to the elementary and essential facts we can all 
see that those obstacles are insurmountable. Mr. Bonar Law 
added, “It is not for us to make proposals. We are opposed 
utterly to Home Rule. We think Home Rule a great evil; we 
think that civil war is an evil infinitely greater, and if the Govern- 
ment can make to us any proposal which would do away with 
the prospect of civil strife, we should not only be ready to consider 
it, but we should be ready to consider it with a real desire to 
accept it, if acceptance were possible without—to repeat a 
qualification I have used before—the sacrifice of national interests 
or the sacrifice of honour.” The central fact of the situation was 
the determination of the people of Ulster to resist by force if 
necessary the imposition of this Bill, and any proposal which did 
not meet their just claims must be futile, as it would not secure 
the one object which would alone make it worth the while of the 
Unionist Party to consider compromise. The Unionist Leader 
admits that at one moment even he was misled by Ministerial 
utterances into imagining that the Government were prepared to 
face the facts of the situation. “ But at the first whisper of a 
Conference the Nationalist Leaders made it plain that they 
would demand their pound of flesh, that they would not be 
content with the right to govern themselves, but they insisted 


Impasse 
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on the right to govern the great community which detests their 
rule, and which, if they relied on their own strength, they never 
in this world could govern.” 


To unsophisticated persons like ourselves, who are mere on- 
lookers at politics and do not pretend to be able to penetrate 
the parliamentary mind, it is incredible that the 
Nationalists having been accorded the position 
they now occupy in our public life, not merely 
through the subservience of one Party, but owing to the cowardice 
of, two Parties, should for a moment abandon the pound of flesh 
which circumstances have combined to place within their grasp, 
and the only astonishing feature in the Home Rule situation is 
that any man of intelligence should imagine either that the 
Nationalists should be talked out of their ambition to misgovern 
Ireland, or that the Radicals should be talked into the abandon- 
ment of the Nationalists. Once grasp these two facts and the 
whole position becomes clear, though not for a second would we 
underrate its peril; but then we are among those who have 
thought from the very outset that Home Rule meant civil war, 
and we must confess that hideous as is the prospect we do not 
at the time of writing see how it can be avoided. Mr. Bonar Law, 
as a parliamentarian, could appreciate the difficulties of the 
Government due to the Party system, which had many advan- 
tages, and was indeed the only system under which democratic 
government had ever been successfully conducted, but like other 
forms of government, it had great dangers, which he thus 
diagnosed in a passage which shows an intellectual detachment 
invaluable to a Party Leader who has not lost all sense of perspec- 
tive simply because he happens to be taking a prominent part in 
the parliamentary game. 


His Majesty’s 
Prisoners 


When Party discipline becomes so rigid, when Party passions are so strong that the 
interests of Party are not only identified with, but are preferred to the interests of the 
nation, then the danger to the State is grave indeed. That is the position now. The 
Government know that if they appeal to the people to-day—the course which it is 
their clear duty to take, and which, in the long run, they will be compelled to take— 
if the verdict went against them, the whole work in which for the last two years they 
have been so assiduously engaged, for the sake of which they have sacrificed everything 
else, including the dignity and the traditions of the House of Commons, would all be 
in vain. 


The speaker recognised “ that is a humiliation to which no Party 
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Leader will submit if he can help it.’ Nor was that the only 
Ministerial difficulty, as they had incurred obligations to the 
Nationalists who had attended the House of Commons with a 
regularity which put to shame members in every other part of 
the House, and again and again had saved the Government from 
defeat. 


But that was not all, because as part of the game they had 
allowed the British Government to impose a Budget upon Ireland 
“ which they admitted was bad for Ireland. They 
have paid their price. They expect to receive the 
goods. It is no wonder that the Government feel 
under an obligation to them. That obligation is not precisely, 
considering the motives for which it was incurred—it is not 
precisely a debt of honour, but it, no doubt, weighs, and weighs 
heavily with them. ‘Their honour rooted in dishonour stands, 
and faith unfaithful makes them falsely true. They can be true 
to their allies only by being false to their country.” At any rate, 
as the net result of these “ conversations” with the Government 
the Unionist Leader had now come to the same conclusion as 
those who have had no “ conversations” with the Government, 
* that it is their present intention to carry out their policy to the 
bitter end, and on that assumption it becomes our duty, which 
we do not undertake willingly or light-heartedly, by every means 
in our power to prevent them from committing what in our hearts 
and consciences we believe will be a great crime.” After 
reviewing and annihilating the claim of Messrs. Asquith and Co. 
that they had a mandate to do these things, Mr. Bonar Law 
dweit on their hopeless miscalculations concerning Ulster. They 
had believed Mr. Redmond, who had declared there was no 
Ulster question at the General Election, and they had not the 
courage to admit their mistake. Mr. Asquith was asked by a 
heckler, “Will you use British troops to coerce Ulster?” to 
which he replied, “That is a contingency which is not likely to 
arise.’ Now he knew, as every one else knew, that it was a 
contingency which was not doubtful but certain, “‘ Does not that 
alter the whole position?” If Ulster was to be coerced, if 
British troops were to be used to shoot down men who had ever 
been loyal to their country and their King, “and if it is to be 
done to pay a debt to those other men who have rejoiced in our 


British 
Troops 
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national misfortunes, who have insulted our Sovereign, who have 
ever vilified and are vilifying to-day our Army, if Ulster is to be 
dragooned, surely the order must be given, not by a body of men 
who are here to-day and will be gone to-morrow. If it is to be 
given it must be given only as the declared will of the whole 
people of this country.” Before they were involved in bloodshed 
could any one maintain, even the Prime Minister, that he had 
the right to persist unless he was sure that he was carrying out 
the will of the people. “If he is not sure he has absolutely no 
right to do it; if he is sure why does he not put it to the test ? 
By doing so, if he is right, he would lose nothing. (A Voice: 
£400 a year.) No, not at all; if he is right he will not lose his 
£5000 a year; if he is right he will lose nothing, not even time, 
for if a General Election took place to-morrow and the Govern- 
ment won it they could carry through the Bill without the loss of 
a single day. They have everything to gain and they have 


nothing to lose, that is, on the assumption that the people are 
behind them.” 


One of Mr. Bonar Law’s merits is that he never makes a false 
point, though we cannot help feeling that other Unionist speakers 
; on Home Rule have failed to drive home this par- 

A Written .. : , 
Compact P ticularly cogent argument possibly through their 
forgetfulness of the provisions of the Parliament 

Act. The Unionist Leader had an alternative to a General 
Election which it was said might not be a test on account of other 
issues, though if it would not be a test now how was it a test last 
time. “ But if that is their fear they have an alternative ; 
they can present their proposals to the people as a clear issue by 
means of a Referendum, and we—and I speak for the Unionist 
Party—should in every case bow to the decision. If the Govern- 
ment wish to avoid the horrors which are facing us nothing is 
easier. Let them take either of the courses I have indicated 
and the difficulties disappear. If they win, they will have the 
moral sanction which is lacking to them now, and whatever they 
do, whether it is right or wrong, the responsibility will not be 
theirs alone.” But the only reason they rejected these obvious 
alternatives was either because they dreaded the verdict of the 
country “ or because they have made a bargain with their allies 
which prevents them from doing their duty to their country.” 
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‘hat is probably the true explanation. Ministers are believed to 
be blackmailing one another over many other matters, but 
they are blackmailed by the Nationalists on Home Rule as at 
some time or another they incautiously committed themselves 
to paper, the publication of which by the possessors of that paper, 
in the event of their violating a written undertaking, would damn 
them even more than they are damned at present. The Leader 
of the Opposition thus crystallised a disagreeable situation. 
“‘ They are ready apparently to face civil war rather than face the 
people.” Mr. Bonar Law is evidently alive to realities. There is 
nothing of the “‘ Wait and See ” about him, and he is prepared to 
face the assumption that as needs must where the Devil drives, 
the Government will prosecute their policy to its logical con- 
clusion. “ Suppose they carry Home Rule under the Parliament 
Act, suppose they put down relentlessly and successfully the 
resistance of Ulster, what then? They will have changed a 
population which has played a great part in the history of our 
country, a population of which any country would be proud—they 
will have changed them from loyal citizens to sullen and remorse- 
less foes. In Ireland, the memory of such an outrage would never 
be effaced, and the chance, the possibility, of a peaceful and 
contented Ireland would be gone for ever. If I were the most 
ardent Nationalist who ever lived, unless I had lost my reason, I 
should not accept Home Rule on terms like that.” After an 
eloquent and convincing vindication of the attitude of Ulster, 
to whom the words once used by Cromwell about his Ironsides 
were applicable, “‘ They know what they are fighting for and they 
love what they know,” Mr. Bonar Law declared, “ Ulster had no 
alternative, and we here in Great Britain who believe they are 
right have no alternative either.” The Unionist Leaders fully 
realised their responsibility and appreciated the consequences of 
their action. 

It is a responsibility which weighs heavily upon us. I can say for myself that it 
oppresses us; but we should not shirk it because the Government have left us no 
choice. We have given a pledge that if Ulster resists we will support her in her resist- 
ance. We intend, with the help of the Almighty, to keep the pledge, and the keeping 


of it involves something more than making speeches; it involves this, that we are 
bound in honour to Ulster to use every means, any means which seem to us eflective, 


to prevent the coercion of Ulster. But the responsibility for that pledge does not 
rest only on the Leaders of the Unionist Party ; it rests also upon the Unionist Party, 
which has accepted and which has endorsed that pledge. The path of duty lies clear 
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before us and, believe me, the path of duty is also the path of national safety, for if 
the Government once realise that the Unionist Party in Great Britain—half and, as 
I believe, more than half—are in earnest, if they realise we are in earnest, as they 
realise to-day that Ulster is in earnest, then they would see that what they propose 
is impossible and that they must appeal to the people. 


THIs is one of the gravest declarations that has fallen from the 
lips of any Party Leader in this country. We trust that all those 
What Next? who are involved appreciate its consequences. The 

era of speeches is over. The moment of action 
isathand. There is no lingering shadow of doubt as to the nature 
of Ulstex’s action, as she has taken the world into her confidence 
so that all who run may read. She has been steadily preparing 
for the crisis of her fate for more than a year, and her preparations 
are so far advanced that when the Syndicalists at the head of the 
British Government follow up the placing of the Home Rule Bill, 
or rather the Civil War Bill, on the Statute Book—which implies 
an abuse of the constitutional functions of the Crown such as 
we have neither seen nor read of—by endeavouring to enforce it, it 
will become necessary to call out the British Reserves in order to 
shoot down the Ulster Army at the bidding of the Molly Maguires 
who have consistently spat on the British Army. The Duke of 
Bedford has discussed the problem in one of his thoughtful per- 
tinent speeches. We are for the moment concerned with something 
else. Are the Unionist Leaders and the Unionist Party to devote 
the interval before “ the great day,” which will indeed be a “ great 
day” for Germany, to the usual Parliamentary flummery? Will 
the House meet a few days hence as if nothing was happening 
or was likely to happen and go through all the conventional 
formalities of a Debate on the Address with its accompanying 
humbug? Will the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords, 
after congratulating Lord Murray on his safe return from Bogota, 
pass the time of day to Lord Crewe and following the customary 
compliments to mover and seconder, deliver the usual elaborate 
impromptu on aSpeech from the Throne of which advance proofs 
will have been courteously sent to the Opposition Leaders the 
previous day? Will the Leader of the Opposition in “ another 
place” do ditto in the House of Commons, throwing in a few 
seasonable compliments on the number of academic distinctions 
gained by the Asquith family and congratulations to Ministers on 
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Sir Rufus Isaacs’ appointment and their own escape from appendi- 
citis operations ? It is admittedly very flippant to criticise the 
Holy of Holies at Westminster, whose mysteries are beyond 
mortal ken, but the “‘ man in the street,’ who gets little hearing 
in the Press and none in the House of Commons, seriously 
and sincerely desires to know not what the Unionist Party are 
going to say in order to prevent Home Rule from becoming the 
law of the land, but what they are going to do. They rightly 
demand a Dissolution. Can they not force one? If so they must 
begin on the opening day. As we have not set eyes on a Front 
Bench man this year and are in no one’s confidence it is permissible 
to speak freely the thoughts that are in the minds of men who are 
only important because they are numerous. 


ALTHOUGH it is several years since Mr. Chamberlain ceased to 
play an active part in public life, so great is the power of a great 
personality that it would be no exaggeration to 


2 hoon say that the political world was thunderstruck on 
Retirement learning on January 8 that our one great living 


statesman had decided to sever the last link 
connecting him with Parliament by vacating his seat at West 
Birmingham, with which his name and fame are imperishably 
associated, at the next General Election. The announcement 
was characteristic of the man. In letters written from his home 
at Highbury to Mr. George Titterton, the President of the West 
Birmingham Liberal-Unionist Association, and to Alderman 
Tonks, the President of the West Birmingham Conservative 
Association, he conveyed the news in such irrevocable terms as 
to leave no room for any request for reconsideration, and his 
decision, though causing profound sorrow in Birmingham, was 
accepted unmurmuringly there as elsewhere. To Mr. Titterton 
he wrote: “ Before leaving home for the South of France I think 
I ought to communicate to you the decision at which I have 
arrived to retire from Parliament at the next General Election. 
I have not come to this decision without many regrets at the 
severance of a connection which has already lasted for over thirty- 
seven years and has been marked on the part of my constituents 
by an ever-growing confidence and support ; but I cannot hope 
again to do my work in Parliament, and I feel that our city and 
the constituency need the services of a younger man, who will 
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take an active part in the parliamentary struggle, and help you 
to maintain the supremacy of the Unionist cause in Birmingham.” 
Mr. Chamberlain added: “ In announcing to my old friends and 
constituents that I shall not offer myself again for re-election 
when a General Election comes, I would ask you to thank them 
all for their long-continued kindness to me and for the loyaland 
undeviating support which has been my mainstay throughout 
my public life. Assure them of my abiding interest in all that 
concerns their welfare, and of my lasting gratitude for their 
friendship and goodwill.” Mr. Chamberlain wrote in similar 
terms to the President of the West Birmingham Conservative 
Association, closing with an expression of warm thanks to the 
support which the Conservatives of his constituency had afforded 
him. “I shall also gratefully remember your kindness and follow 
with interest the fortunes of my old constituents. I know that 
I can trust them to maintain the reputation of West Birmingham 
as a stronghold of the Unionist cause.” 


We publish elsewhere a well-informed and sympathetic article 
from the capable pen of Mr. C. A. Vince, on the long and intimate 
relations between Mr. Chamberlain and the citizens 
Balance of oe : : 
Seatee of Birmingham, which helps us to appreciate one 
of the most remarkable associations in parlia- 
mentary history. On this point we will only venture to say 
here, though the opinion of outsiders is not popular in Birmingham, 
that the withdrawal of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain even from the 
nominal representation of the great metropolis of patriotism is a 
more far-reaching event than even the most imaginative among 
us realise. It will cast an additional burden on the Unionists 
of the Midlands, of which they have no conception unless they are 
infinitely more intelligent than many practical politicians in 
other places, who usually labour under the delusion that to- 
morrow will be as to-day. His was and is a great name to conjure 
with. Throughout an area returning nearly fifty members to 
Parliament, which has held the balance of political power at 
various crises during the last thirty years, people could always 
feel even when supporting some indifferent Unionist candidate 
that “a vote for Blank is a vote for Joe.” Think what that 
meant to the average “man in the street” as often as not a 
detached politician preferring men to measures. Think what 
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the withdrawal of the magic name of Joe means—necessarily 
on the one side a great awakening of aggressive Radical and 
socialistic activity ; already we are told that in future Birming- 
ham elections will be fought in a vastly different spirit to the 
hopeless contests against Joe in the plenitude of his power, which 
was at its zenith in Birmingham in proportion as Unionist fortunes 
were at a low ebb elsewhere. Meanwhile the detached politician 
will become more detached than ever and consequently more 
at the mercy of the frothy demagogue. These considerations 
are so obvious as to be necessarily present to men of light and 
leading in the city, towards which the entire Empire has turned 
for inspiration during the Chamberlain epoch. They must be 
therefore fully alive to the vital necessity of meeting a new 
situation and counteracting the new forces now coming into play 
by a display of activity and pugnacity which will recall the 
Birmingham of the brave days of old. 


Ir was rumoured from the outset that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
would succeed his father in West Birmingham, though not with- 
Th out searchings of heart, as his selection for the 
e ; 

Younger City would necessitate the transference of the 
Chamberlains Unionist candidature in the important Division 

of East Worcestershire to somebody else, and one 
cannot envy any one the job of stepping into Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s shoes. Some days later came the unexpected news that 
that splendid veteran Mr. Jesse Collings, who has more fight 
in his little finger than many of our younger politicians in their 
whole anatomy, had decided to follow the example of his great 
leader and vacate his seat in Edgbaston. Mr. Jesse Collings is 
regarded with respect and affection by all who know him. He 
loves the people from whom he is proud to have sprung, and he 
loves his country with an abiding affection, foreign to the ordinary 
professional politician, whom happily he does not resemble in 
any respect. Nothing has been definitely settled as regards the 
future representation of Birmingham at the time of writing, 
though there is a widespread hope that it may be possible at last 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s second son, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, to 
find his way into Parliament where those who know him aie 
convinced he would have a distinguished career, and what is 
much more important,in view of the somewhat poverty-stricken 
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personnel of the House of Commons, he would become a really 
valuable public servant. He is essentially a chip of the old 
block, and having kept out of politics he has retained that fresh- 
ness of outlook which is lost at Westminster by all but the 
greatest men. All Unionists throughout the country will join 
in wishing God-speed to Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the high 
and responsible task he has undertaken in accepting the leader- 
ship of Birmingham Unionists. His success, like that of his 
father before him, will depend on the amount of enthusiastic 
loyalty which the younger generation of Unionists are prepared 
to devote to the causes for which the Unionist Party stands, which 
in its turn will be affected by the amount of encouragement 
which they receive from the heads of the Party, which was always 
a feature of the Chamberlain régime, though it could hardly be 
described as the predominant characteristic of contemporary 
parliamentarians. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has such fine personal 
qualities, is so transparently sincere, single-minded and public 
spirited that though he had the misfortune to don official livery 
at an unusually early age, we believe,as we hope, that he will be 
able to pull off this tremendous task, but let us make no mistake 
about it, it is a tremendous task. 


Or Mr. Chamberlain’s services to his city, to the nation, and the 
Empire it would be premature to speak. They will be seen in 
truer proportion by those who come afterwards, 
but we cannot help feeling that as regards the 
last, and in some respects the greatest, of his campaigns as 
Missionary of Empire his reputation will stand infinitely higher 
than that of any of his contemporaries. We know him to be a 
great man to-day. He will seem a greater man hereafter because 
he will completely dwarf his generation. The obstructors of his 
policy of Imperial Preference, in whatsoever Party they may 
be found, will receive short shrift at the Bar of History. We 
are not thinking only of the opponents—the hungry mountebanks 
who had wandered long in the wilderness of Opposition and 
greedily grasped the opportunity of arousing popular prejudice 
against an attempt “ to make the rich richer and the poor poorer.” 
There were the intending turncoats who seized a pretext for 
selling themselves to the other side, which they calculated was 
in for a long innings and was ready to reward rats and renegades. 


Retrospect 
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There were some of whom better things might have been expected, 
apart from honest cranks who seriously hold that man is made 
for Free Trade and not Free Trade for man, who would con- 
fessedly sink with Cobden rather than swim with Chamberlain. 
There was a vast inert mass of Unionists of unsettled convictions 
who only cared as to which way the cat might be going to jump. 
Few of them had ever given a thought to the fiscal question. 
Thinking is less in their line than speaking. Some of them were 
doubtless jealous of the ascendancy and popularity of Mr. Cham- 
berlain throughout the Empire and with the people at home. 
They welcomed a chance of tripping him up. Others, though 
rendering lip service to Imperialism, were essentially Little 
Englanders at heart, having been brought up to believe that the 
sun rises and sets in the Home counties. 


WE have latterly fallen into the habit of imagining that Chamber- 
lainism was defeated by the Radicals in 1906 and has never 
recovered from the shock. We forget that it was 


i on crippled by a Unionist Government during the 
esponsi- 
bility fateful and fatal years following 1903, when the 


Tariff Reform movement was launched and Mr. 
Chamberlain was politely elbowed out of a Government of which 
he had been the life and soul. It must be acknowledged that he 
made one grave mistake in leaving his son, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
behind him in the Cabinet as a hostage to fortune, who could do 
little to help his father’s policy among unsympathetic colleagues, 
while his membership of the Government contributed to paralyse 
the father’s propaganda, on which the conversion of the country 
depended. It is easy to be wise after the event. We can see it 
all now as plain as a pikestaff. But for the association of Tariff 
Reform with an unpopular Unionist Government at the end of 
its tether it would certainly have triumphed within two or three 
years. Never did a new idea receive such an ovation from a 
Conservative people. At the worst it would have kept any 
Radical victory within manageable dimensions, and after a brief 
spell of office, possibly without power, the Bannermans, the 
Asquiths, and the Georges would have been hooted off the stage 
and we should have accomplished our “ first constructive work,” 
which would long since have justified itself, and the history of 
these disastrous years would have been rewritten. 
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Aut the main arguments originally advanced against Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Tariff Reform have gone by the board; the two that 
appealed most cogently to Unionist Free Traders, 
was in the first place the delusion that Cobdenism 
afforded a solid guarantee against Socialism which 
was the exclusive affliction of benighted Protectionist countries. 
Nowhere has Socialism made such progress as in Great Britain 
under Mr. Asquith, whose Government lives on Limehouse. The 
other assertion most assiduously trotted out for the benefit of 
Mugwumps was that we could only maintain the pristine purity 
of our public life which made us the envy and admiration of 
Foreign Powers by consenting to remain the common dumping- 
ground. The moment we taxed a German sausage we should 
lose our character. We are still the common dumping-ground 
and open our arms to the German sausage. But where is our 
character? What has become of the harem of Cxsar’s wives, 
who made us what we were? Not only are our leading poli- 
ticlans convicted of receiving valuable tips from Government 
contractors, but their conduct is enthusiastically approved by 
the Cobdenite Party and the Cobdenite Press, and any Cobdenite 
member who dare dissent from the accepted creed is sum- 
marily sent about his business by his Caucus. No Protectionist 
Power has been degraded as we have been degraded during the 
past year. We have lost almost as much prestige as if we had been 
beaten in war. 


Collapse of 
Cobdenism 


THE remaining “ rare and refreshing fruits’ of Cobdenism need 
no recital. We cannot afford to maintain a reasonable minimum 
oR of national security, our finances are in a state of 
are and , ‘ . 

Refreshing hopeless chaos, we are in a chronic state of strikes, 
Fruits ” our capital is flying abroad, our people are following, 

and those left behind find that in spite of the 
record boom and ever-increasing wealth of the Radical Plutocracy 
the struggle for life is harder than ever through the fall in real 
wages or the increased cost of living, as you may choose to call it. 
We were promised immunity from Socialism, Clean Government, 
universal prosperity, overflowing happiness, if we turned our 
back on Mr. Chamberlain’s quack nostrums. We have got two 
discontented islands drifting into civil war under the auspices 
of Panama politicians. Had Mr. Chamberlain been decently 
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supported by his pseudo friends he would have triumphed over 
his enemies, our people would be far more prosperous and our 
Imperial future assured. Heavy is the responsibility of the 
Knock-Knees and the Faint Hearts who rejected a priceless 
opportunity and are still engaged in whittling away a great 
policy. 


Lorp Murray oF ErtBank has at last responded to “ the call,” 
and having failed to summon a new world into existence to 
redress the Balance of the old, he has returned to 


The .__ this effete country—in the George Washington. 
iacioore leds Instead of being met on landing by the brass band 
Questions & 5 5 & bY ‘ 


of the National Liberal Club, the wanderer was 
confronted by twenty-five questions from the Morning Post, 
which he refused to answer, though they afforded him what 
should have been a welcome opportunity of commencing the 
process of “ cleaning up ”—to borrow his own suggestive phrase— 
the Marconi mess, so long overdue. These interrogatories will 
be useful in coming controversies. 


(1) When you went into the American Marconi transaction on April 17, 1912, did Sir 
Rufus Isaacs tell you that both the information on which you were acting and the shares 
in which you were dealing came originally from the Managing Director of a company 
with which the Government was in negotiation ? 

(2) Ifso, how do you reconcile it with your duty as a public servant to place yourself 
under an obligation to a Government contractor ? 

(3) Did you the day after you bought 1000 American Marconi shares for yourself at 
£2 buy 2500 of the same shares for your Party at £3 5s. ? 

(4) Did you get all the shares you applied for on behalf of the Liberal Party ? 

(5) Did you conceal this purchase from your two colleagues, Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr. Lloyd George, and from your co-trustee, Mr. Illingworth, and, if so, why ? 

(6) Did you buy these shares through Mr. Fenner ? 

(7) Was not Mr. Fenner your private stockbroker before you became Chief Whip ? 

(8) Was he first employed for the Party when you became Chief Whip ? 

(9) Did you instruct Mr. Fenner to purchase Home Rails for the Party to the amount 
of over £21,000 in March 1912, when the Government was negotiating the settlement 
of the coal strike ? 

(10) Did Mr. Fenner write to you on March 23, after the purchases had been made : 
“T think with the first sign of any strike settlement we should see a general rise all 
round ?”’ 

(11) Were these Home Railway Stocks so purchased ever delivered to you by Mr. 
Fenner ? 

(12) Had you not evidence by July 1912 that the broker had misappropriated Party 
funds to the amount of £30,000, as well as £30,000 of the money of another client ? 
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(13) Despite of this knowledge, did you allow Mr. Fenner to continue to do business 
until his insolvency in April of the following year ? 

(14) Have you taken any legal steps to recover the money of which you were trustee ? 

(15) Did you open a Party account in the Charing Cross Branch of the National 
Bank ? 

(16) Did you describe this account, in your letter of June 7, 1911, to Mr. Molony, 


the manager, as “ 


the political account ” ? 

(17) When you resigned the office of Chief Whip did you inform your successor of 
this account ? 

(18) If you did, how do you explain Mr. Illingworth’s statement before the Select 
Committee that he knew nothing of any Party account with the Charing Cross Branch 
of the National Bank ? 

(19) The Assistant Manager of the Branch told the Committee on June 10, 1913, 
that this account was still open. How do you explain the existence of this “ political 
account *’ in your name nearly a year after your connection with the Party funds was 
supposed to have ceased ? 

(20) We know the explanation of your silence on the Marconi speculation—“ not 
to involve new Whip in the muddle ’’—how does this explanation apply to the politcal 
account still open nearly a year after at the Charing Cross Branch of the National 
Bank ? 

(21) Were you actually in this country for two months when the Select Committee 
was sitting ? 

(22) Did you not think it your duty to appear before that Committee and explain 
your position ? 

(23) How do you justify your action in remaining away from this country, even 
upon most important business, when matters affecting your conduct were being in- 
vestigated by a Select Committee of the House of Commons ? 

(24) Do you think an ex-Chief Whip is justified in acting for a company in operations 
which may become the subject of international controversy ? 

(25) Having failed to appear before the Select Committee, will you answer these 
questions in our columns or will you explain your position in the House of Lords ? 


Tue Morning Post followed up the interrogatories administered 
to Lord Murray by an admirable leading article (January 22) 
T . setting forth the vital issues at stake in the fight 
ae ean efor Clean Government in which this great journal 
with the Jury 7 8 — 
has borne a conspicuous and honourable part 
rendered all the more striking by the painful silence of other 
organs from some of which better things might have been 
expected. Our contemporary was unable to understand “ this 
iron boycott ” which was “ doing politics and the administration 
of England a very great deal of harm.” 
Three Ministers of the Crown have been publicly accused of taking financial favours 


from a Government contractor. This accusation has been made not merely in quarters 
which are privileged, but in the public Press—in our own columns, for example. What 
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have these Ministers done 2? They were given the opportunity of clearing their reputa- 
tions in the public courts of this country before an impartial Judge and Jury. If 
they refused to do this the proper alternative was to resign their position as Ministers 
of the Crown. They did neither: they chose to skulk behind a Party Tribunal; one 
of them deliberately imparted information to two of his friends on that Tribunal while 


keeping it back from the rest. 


That Minister, 


now Lord Chief Justice of England, actually lobbied two Members of the Court which 
was enquiring into his conduct. When, by the honesty of its Chairman and the 
independence of the minority, the truth could not be altogether suppressed, the 
Parliament which had been previously hoodwinked was cajoled by a sort of half 
apology, and immediately after this ceremonial humiliation, this conventional day of 
atonement, there was a jubilation of thanksgiving and self-congratulation at the 
National Liberal Club. 


As the Morning Post appropriately observes : 


If these secret practices of Ministers had been committed by some wretched underpaid 
petty officer in the Navy, or clerk in the Civil Service, we need not say what would have 
happened to him. There would have been no question about his motive: the contract 
on the one side and the shares on the other would have been quite sufficient evidence. 
His motive might have been as white as a sheet ; he might have taken gifts, as Lord 
Chancellor Bacon said he took them, without any corruptness of heart. He might 
have pleaded that he was a comparatively poor man, and that he had already suffered 
agonies of sleeplessness and apprehension. All such pleadings would not have helped 
him. He would have had to pay the penalty—and rightly so. Those who administer 
justice and the affairs of a country have no right to let private feclings of sentiment or 


compassion—or interest—override their public duty. 


It had thus been made clear to the whole world that in the 
England of to-day “ there is one law for the great and one law 
for the poor, and the man who more than any other made this 
clear to the world administers the justice of the King’s Bench. 
And the Bar which has the duty of guarding the principles 
of justice, as a priest guards the altar, made itself accessory 
to this degradation by refusing to protest—only one barrister 
had the courage out of all the swarms that hive and cluster 
in the Inns of Court.”’ And where was the Opposition entrusted 
with the traditional duty under our unwritten constitution 
of keeping the Government clean by publicity and criticism ? 
“They were not altogether silent: they made their protest 
in the House; they publicly washed their hands in the basin 
of the Minority Report. But when Ministers left the House, 
and threw the winter garment of repentance in the fire of the 
National Liberal Club; when they publicly rejoiced over their 
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sham acquittal, then, we say, it was the duty of the Unionist 
Party to press the matter home to the conscience of the country 
and refuse to have peace or truce in the matter.” 


A FEW years ago neither party could have tolerated or condoned 
such an episode. The Morning Post cannot tell us “ how the 
as subtle and enervating change has taken place or 
pa what influences—sinister influences, to use a 

favourite expression of our Liberal contemporaries 
have contributed to bring it about. But the fact remains. 
Ministers are charged with receiving favours from a contractor, 
and they either go on being Ministers or go up higher, and the 
thing is applauded by one party, condoned by another, and 
boycotted by a large part of the Press.”” Undoubtedly, “ this 
country has taken a big step on a downward road, along which 
other democracies have walked before, a road which leads to 
a stage in which public honesty is regarded as singular, and 
where political parties and Press unite in a common conspiracy 
to deceive and hoodwink the public, while the public on its 
side admit with a weary cynicism that nothing can be done 
because there is no soundness left on which to build. If we have 
not reached that stage yet, we have taken a definite step in that 
direction.” Lord Murray “ the Enoch Arden” of the Liberal 
Party had returned and refused to answer the catechism of the 
Morning Post and we are promised a statement in the House of 
Lords which, for reasons given elsewhere, is totally inadequate to 
meet the situation, as no statement from any of Mr. Asquith’s 
colleagues on any matter connected with the Marconi question is 
of the smallest use unless it be made on oath and subject to 
cross-examination. The Morning Post appeals to the Peers to 
do their duty. 


The House of Lords is not yet completely under the sway of the Party system; it 
still contains some Peers who value the high traditions of our Administration more 
than the comfortable silence of a mutual accommodation. They will not, we trust, be 
restrained by the thought that the Party system, with all its abuses and corruptions, 
must be preserved at any cost. If Party funds are abused, let us have Party funds 
placed on a reformed basis. There is much talk of reform; let us reform the Party 
funds system. Let us look into the question of the buying of honours. To buy 
honours like merchandise is to degrade the House of Lords and the Crown. Let the 
House of Lords try to make an end of it. 
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Our contemporary points out to the Peers, “ that in this Enquiry 
they have the chance of showing to the country that they at 
least have not forgotten the honour of England and the high 
traditions of our public Service.” Let us hope that the appeal 
may not fall on deaf ears, and that the same feather beds which 
smother the Opposition in the House of Commons will be in 
abeyance “in another place.” There is backbone in some of 
our Back Benchers who fight with a halter round their necks, as 
the Government has renewed its declaration of war against the 
Lords while continually flooding the House. On the face of it 
it is unthinkable that the Peers should identify themselves with 
the Panama politics of the National Liberal Club. There must 
be a statement on oath from Lord Murray before he takes his 
seat. 


Ovr diverting contemporary the Dadly Mail somewhat prematurely 
let the cat out of the bag and revealed to an astonished world 
the Be-all and End-all of its continuous and 
nauseating booming of Mr. Churchill. It is not 
so much a big Navy that he wants—we never for 
a moment imagined that it was—but a New Party. Having 
ratted from one sinking ship in 1905, he contemplates ratting 
from another in 1914, and as re-ratting is rather a tall order 
even for his own Press claque, he is to be provided with a com- 
fortable raft in the shape of a brand new Party of his own, though 
its composition is for the present a profound secret. In any case 
we may be sure that the new Leader of the New Party will not 
forget his old friends of the Amalgamated and Associated Press 
who have kept him in the limelight ever since he was out of his 
teens. In an inimitable article “‘ By a Political Critic” (vide 
Daily Mail, January 12) we are told that “the question of Mr. 
Churchill’s future is one of the most interesting in the domestic 
politics of the moment.” Mr. Churchill has thought so for at 
least fifteen years. Did he write the article? Then follows a 
puff of the Windbag of Dundee which would be fulsome even in 
the case of a really great man. A veil is drawn over his escape 
from Pretoria as over his unspeakable performances at the 
Colonial Office where he insulted almost every community under 
the British Flag and almost every individual enjoying the con- 
fidence of his countrymen. Nothing is said of his achievements 
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at the Board of Trade, which he turned into an electioneering 
office, or the Home Office, where he is chiefly remembered in con- 
nection with the release of the Dartmoor Shepherd, nor of his 
triumph in reducing our naval programme in 1908 to two 
Dreadnoughts as against Germany’s four, a folly from which we 
have never recovered and possibly never may, or his indecent 
capture of the Admiralty in 1911 for not having the requisites 
withheld by the combined efforts of himself and his twin 
demagogue the Artful Dodger of Carnarvon Boroughs. 
Nor are we allowed to know anything of his conduct at the 
Admiralty, which he has reduced to turmoil and confusion— 
no man however capable or distinguished being safe from 
his impertinent interference. The presence of such a person- 
age in Whitehall is probably worth at least five battleships to 
Germany. 


However, the Daily Mail thinks otherwise and dwells 
affectionately on ‘the majestic personality which stimulates 
enthusiasm and moves the masses.” We should 
like to see that “‘ enthusiasm ” and to meet those 
“masses”? because the surest recipe for pro- 
ducing a slump at any public meeting is to mention the name 
of Winston Churchill (prolonged silence). We are told that 
“ he is quite entitled to aspire to the chief place in the counsels 
of a Party and in those of the Crown”—though it is dismally 
added and we cordially agree: “it hardly looks as if that 
ambition were likely to be fulfilled.” This is a sad confession 
on the part of an organ which has been inconsistent on everything 
except the daily advertisement of the Windbag. “ For reasons 
which seemed good to him at the time, Mr. Churchill, in 1906, 
cast in his lot with the Liberals.” Quite so. The Unionists 
were obviously going into Opposition while the Radicals were 
coming into office. Now the parts are reversed and Mr. Churchill’s 
relations with his present colleagues are such that “ the strain 
has now nearly reached the breaking-point.” There is “a 
difference fundamental and irreconcilable between Mr. Churchill 
and his chief rival for the succession to the Liberal throne when 
vacated by its present occupant.” Once more we agree. There 
is an acute difference between these two adventurers, who are both 
making a stalking horse of the British Navy. It is not a differ- 
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ence on any principle, but simply as to which of them shall be 
‘top dog ” whenever they succeed in ousting the limpet at the 
head of the Government. On the same authority—is it, we 
repeat, himseli—we learn that Mr. Churchill is an ardent “ Im- 
perialist,” that he has an aversion to “ toeing the line” to the 
Molly Maguires, which is somewhat ungrateful seeing that he 
owes his seat at Dundee when kicked out of Manchester some 
years ago exclusively to Molly Maguire votes, just as the Cabinet 
of which he is an ornament owes its continued existence to 
Nationalist support. Then comes the vital question. “ But 
if Mr. Churchill abandons the Liberals, where else will he find 
scope for his ambition and his ability ? ” 


Accorpine to the Daily Mazl, the sole function of this much 
afflicted community is to find scope for the personal ambitions 
of professional politicians. There is never the 
whisper of a suggestion that any obligations are 
due by these adventures to the country. “ He is 
far too important a person to drop out of public life altogether 
at forty; he will certainly remain in politics, and if he is in 
politics he must be a leader. Shall he return to the Unionist 
Front Bench? One hears the suggestion from time to time; 
but I do not think it will be carried into effect.” It would be 
difficult for any man to return to a place where he has never 
been. He has occupied many offices in Radical Governments 
but he has never sat on a Unionist Front Bench. The enter- 
tainment is not over as we learn “No doubt there are vast 
numbers of Unionists in the constituencies who would hail his 
return to the fold with delight?” Where are they? Echo 
answers, ““ Where.” So the only solution is a New Party. “So 
ardent and venturous a spirit might prefer another alternative. 
Why should he not place himself at the head of another Party, a 
great, independent, National Party, a Party of concentration, as 
it would be called in France, which would be neither Liberal nor 
Unionist, but would draw some of the most valuable elements 
from both?” Such a combination would be strong in Parliament 
as it would comprise “ from the outset some of the ablest and most 
energetic of the younger men on both sides,” while elsewhere 
* enthusiasm would be kindled afresh for a combination which 
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stood for genuine convictions (sic), for patriotism (sic), for Union 
(sic), for the Constitution (sze), and for reform (sic). The hour has 
struck for such a new grouping of forces, and of that hour Mr. 
Churchill is the man.” When this new and powerful combination 
takes office only two things will be lacking to its success— 
principles and votes. 


THE campaign for Clean Government and against Panama 
politics has already had one salutary effect. The Honours 
lists are nowadays scanned with unprecedented 
vigilance. There was quite an outbreak of new 
Peers, including Professor Bryce, O.M., our late 
Ambassador in Washington, who is chiefly remembered for his 
zeal for the commercial annexation of Canada by the United 
States via Reciprocity, the fiasco of the Arbitration Treaty and 
the Panama Canal Bill. He must as a modest man have been 
amazed at the ecstatic enthusiasm of the Radical Press, by whom 
he was lauded sky-high as though he had been Sir Robert Morier 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe rolled into one. There had never 
been such diplomacy. We can almost hear the Americans 
laughing in their sleeve. The explanation of these extravagant 
eulogies is simplicity itself. Professor Bryce had been out of 
Radical Party politics—which have been growing more dirty 
year by year—so his Peerage was comparatively innocuous, 
which could scarcely be said of all the other new creations. 
Among them curiously enough was a highly respectable Unionist 
Member of Parliament, Sir Alfred Cripps—a lawyer—who must 
have been surprised at the enthusiasm of his opponents on his 
elevation, though, according to all accounts, it aroused infinitely 
less enthusiasm among his constituents of South Buckinghamshire, 
who had not given him a big majority at the last General 
Election in order that he might suddenly leave them in the 
lurch and plunge them into an unexpected by-election in 
mid-winter. We cannot conceive how any self-respecting 
Unionist could persuade himself to take any honour from this 
disreputable gang of gamblers now engaged in engineering a 
civil war, and we trust that in future Unionist Associations 
when selecting a candidate will exact a pledge that he shall not 
vacate the seat to meet the convenience of the other side. Lord 
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Parmoor (the title selected by Sir Alfred Cripps) must be very 
simpleminded if his suspicions are not aroused by the effusiveness 
of the unctuous humbug on the Woolsack. Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
late?Attorney-General, and now Lord Chief Justice of England— 
the first Jew to attain that position, though whether the rest of 
the Jewish community share his satisfaction at the appointment 
is another question—becomes a member of the House of Lords, 
which he has devoted his political career to humiliating. Unlike 
eminent Radical lawyers, e.g. Lord Herschell and Lord Russell, 
he abandons his surname and appropriates the entire town 
of Reading. Henceforward he is to be known as Lord Reading 
of Early, not Lord Earlybird of Reading or Lord Isaacs of Fox- 
hills—where he lives. It appears that he has house property 
at Reading, which never transpired when his colleague, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was waging war upon ground 
landlords. Another Peerage which passed almost unnoticed in 
the Ministerial Press was the elevation of our old friend the 
late Lord Advocate, Mr. Ure, recently appointed Lord President 
of the Court of Session in Scotland and now disguised as Lord 
Strathclyde. Mr. Ure’s presence in the Upper House—of 
which he is unlikely to be a silent member—will afford their 
lordships a perpetual opportunity of ascertaining the exact facts 
upon any controversial matter. 


In many respects the Peerage of Sir Harold Harmsworth is the 
most interesting, though equally unnoticed in the Press, apart 
from the curious observation of the Daily Mail 


ae attributing it to his “ misguided zeal” for the 
Peerage Radical Party. Why “ misguided?” Suir Harold 


Harmsworth is a convinced Radical and an 
intimate personal friend and warm admirer of Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Master of Elibank and other Big Wigs of 
his Party to whom he has played the hospitable host at Cap 
Martin, when these great men have been “ run down” as a result 
of their single-minded and strenuous devotion to the public weal. 
It was from Cap Martin that the Master of Elibank telegraphed 
to the Party Broker, two years ago, when with his friends the 
Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer he was 
basking in the sunshine of that beautiful place—January 8, 1912: 


ad 
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‘“*Montmorency, London. 
“* My address, Villa Dragonier, Cap Martin, Alps (sic) 
Maritimes. Write me how things are looking. 
“* ALEXANDER Murray.” 


Fenner’s reply, dated January 9, 1912, contains the following 
sentence : 

“Another share which has marked a very sub- 
stantial rise during the last few months is that of the 
Marconi Company. With these exceptions markets 
generally have tended downwards.” 


Fenner’s reference was to English Marconis, as the new American 
Company had not yet come out and there was no boom in other 
Marconi shares. As we know, the Master of Elibank and his 
friends would sooner have been hung, drawn and quartered, than 
touch an English Marconi share. There was absolutely no point 
in this mention of Marconi, though conceivably it might have given 
rise to some discussion among the “ merry party ” at Cap Martin 
upon the subject of speculation generally, in the course of which 
it would be made abundantly clear that Ministers, though investors 
at a pinch, had a peculiar aversion to any form of gambling on the 
Stock Exchange. We have no idea as to whether Sir Harold 
Harmsworth was then at Cap Martin, but rightly or wrongly we 
have always regarded this visit as an interesting indication. The 
Harmsworth family have a genius for friendship, and when the 
storm burst the host doubtless exercised all his immense influence 
in the Press to protect his guests from criticism by diverting public 
attention to other topics. This may be the “ misguided zeal ” 
which oppresses the Daily Mail. But then Sir Harold Harms- 
worth is an open and avowed Radical who would frankly do his 
utmost to save his own Party, even from the consequences of their 
own wrongdoing, and though such an attitude does not represent 
the highest conception of public duty in a newspaper proprietor, 
it is intelligible that a man who knew these Ministers personally, 
trusted them absolutely, and was convinced that they were 
incapable of speculating in Marconi shares during the negotiation 
of the Marconi Contract—on a tip from the Contractor—should 
gradually have drifted into a position in which black really 


eemed white and white—black. 
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As he had been misled so doubtless he misled others. That a 
man of his intelligence, ability and power, should stoop to a 
The Warme- Peerage in these degenerate days is amazing ; that 
eniaiite Press 2° should have it if he wants it is only natural. 

We must defend him from the criticism of the 
Daily Mail. What we complain of, and the complaint is wide- 
spread, is not so much the conduct of Radicals in standing by other 
Radicals in distress, but the conduct of Unionists or spurious 
Unionists in allowing countless organs of public opinion which bear 
the Unionist label, to be manipulated by Radicals in order to save 
the bacon of the Radical Government. If the entire Harmsworth 
Press were inspired and controlled by Sir Harold Harmsworth, it 
could scarcely havea worse record on the Marconi scandal from the 
Unionist point of view, which is on this question the National point 
of view. The whitewashing of Ministers guilty of malpractices and 
mendacity by the Cocoa Press or the Chemical Press, or by any other 
newspapers whether representing Oil or other interests with which 
the Radical plutocracy are identified, has surprised no one. We 
never expected anything better. If the Westminster Gazette, the 
Daily News, the Daily Chronicle, the Star, or the Manchester 
Guardian published decent articles on Clean Government, and 
denounced the deceptions practised on Parliament and the public 
by Messrs. Asquith and Co., protested against party speculations 
in Home Rails during a Coal strike, or condemned the appoint- 
ment of the late Attorney-General to the Lord Chief Justiceship, 
we should all fall flat with astonishment. Such action demands 
moral courage, and there is no room for moral courage in modern 
Radicalism. But the public expect something different from a 
non-Ministerial Press and we have no hesitation in describing such 
articles as appeared in the Times on the morrow of that highly 
mysterious Matin libel action last March, and the article which 
appeared in the Daily Mail on the promotion of Sir Rufus Isaacs 
—as a disgrace to English journalism. 


Ir the Harmsworth Press is at heart a Coalition Press with a 
mission to help the Government out of every hole and to queer 
the pitch for the Opposition, let us be plainly told 
so. Unlike the Daily Maid we unreservedly con- 
gratulate Sir Harold Harmsworth on a peerage 
earned from the Party point of view, while from the public point 
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of view it is as well to know that a leading, if not the leading, 
member of the Harmsworth Press is an out and out Radical. 
Its daily, hourly, incessant advertisement of the principal 
mountebanks of the Radical Party becomes intelligible, as also 
the support of Reciprocity between the United States and Canada, 
the capitulation of the Peers over the Parliament Bill, and the igno- 
minious scuttle of the Unionist Party in the House of Commons 
on Tariff Reform. These are all painful and puzzling episodes if 
we regard their advocates as genuine Unionists, but if we regard 
them as the other thing they cease to be puzzling or painful. In 
any event, the spread of these titanic Newspaper Syndicates, 
whereby a handful of billionaire wirepullers can misdirect and 
falsify public opinion, is the greatest danger now threatening 
democracy. Much has been said on “‘ One man one vote” and 
“* One vote one value,” but there is one reform of infinitely greater 
importance, namely that the people shall be allowed to know 
whose opinions they are reading, which can be crystallised into 
the formula ‘“‘ One man one newspaper.” 


No one can describe South Africa as dull. It has lavishly con- 
tributed its fair share to the making of history, and among the 
Civilisati many sensational episodes for which it has pro- 
ivilisation v. .  s 

Syndicalism vided a stage nothing is more notable than the 

extraordinary events of the past month, even 
though in the absence of fuller news we may not be in a 
position to pass final judgment. Our pro-Boer friends have had 
a rude awakening. They deliberately placed South Africa 
(apart from Rhodesia, which wisely stood out) under Boerdom 
for no better reason than to vindicate their own pro-Boerdom, 
and because the Boers had fought against us and were conse- 
quently the darlings of the National Liberal Club. We can 
all recall with shame the humiliating and repulsive exhibition 
which our Lloyd Georges made of themselves whenever Boers 
condescended to visit us and the studiously offensive attitude of 
the Churchills to the British of South Africa. They have their 
reward though it has tarried by the way. Doubtless inspired by 
the Syndicalists of Limehouse, the South African Lloyd Georges 
decided that the moment was ripe to hold up the Government 
and the community. There had been a foretaste in July when the 
Union Cabinet was unready. This time General Botha and his 
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colleagues were prepared, and what is unusual in parliamentary 
Ministries they were resolute. No sooner was a general railway 
strike declared, which was taken up by the industries of the Rand 
and threatened to become universal, than martial law was swiftly 
proclaimed and enforced by sixty thousand citizen soldiers. Two 
hundred Lloyd Georges ensconced themselves in the Liberty Hall of 
Johannesburg, and having announced their determination to die 
sooner than surrender—capitulated toa single field piece. To our 
domestic Radicals not the least impressive incident is to find the 
sacred name of Gladstone at the foot of a proclamation of martial 
law. After this no one can charge Providence with being devoid 
of humour. A Harcourtisalsoinvolved. Labour circlesat Home 
are frantic,and the Labour Party in Parliament is sternly deter- 
mined to bring the arch-criminals to account by doing—nothing. 


THE obituary of the past month contains several distinguished 
names. Two stand out as those of men who in their different 
ways served their countries and indeed civilisation. 
The word Bayard is so bandied about nowadays 
as to have lost all meaning, but in its original and proper sense it 
is applicable to General Picquart, the hero of the Dreyfus case, 
who unflinchingly sacrificed a brilliant career to right a great 
wrong, and ultimately found himself, through an amazing turn of 
fortune’s wheel, Minister of War in Monsieur Clemenceau’s 
Cabinet. He died the other day and is mourned wherever valour 
and virtue are admired. Lord Strathcona, the Canadian High 
Commissioner, succumbed during the cold weather at the patriar- 
chal age of ninety-three, having devoted a wonderful existence 
to the making and service of Canada. His earlier life was passed 
in the open, his later life in cities, which gave his mind unusual 
balance and his judgment was much valued. His largeness of 
view, noble patriotism, and princely generosity made him a great 
man. Whois to replace the splendid veterans who have made the 
British Empire what it is? Even in death Lord Strathcona 
preserves his native simplicity, preferring to repose by the side 
of his wife in a country churchyard. 


Obituary 


AN OMINOUS PARALLEL 
FRANCE 1866-1870: THE UNITED KINGDOM 1903-1913 


I propose, in this paper, to touch upon some of the events which 
occurred in France in the years 1866 to 1870, and to show how 
closely those events correspond with what has happened in this 
country during the past ten years. My object in doing this will 
be easily seen; it is to enable my fellow countrymen to profit 
by the lessons of history, so that they may escape the disgrace, 
humiliation, loss of territory and of money which France suffered 
some forty years ago. 

The extraordinary success of Prussia in her short and sharp 
campaign against Austria in 1866 naturally caused alarm in 
France, and the French Emperor and his advisers instituted 
searching enquiries into the military system which had gained 
so great a triumph for the arms of Prussia. At the very out- 
break of the war the Emperor Napoleon had sent one of his 
own orderly officers, Colonel Baron Stoffel, into Bohemia in order 
that he might study, and report upon, the events of the war. 
Stoffel was subsequently appointed Military Attaché at Berlin, and 
held that post until July 19, 1870, when, war having been declared, 
he was ordered to leave Berlin at a few hours’ notice. 

Stoffel lost no time in setting to work, for his first report was 
submitted on September 8, 1866, and in this paper the sagacious 
French officer put his finger on the main cause of the superiority 
of the Prussian army : 

The Prussians [he wrote] are pleased to call their army “ the people in arms,” a 
very just title, on account of the system of obligatory military service ; and they make 
no mistake about the great power which their army acquires owing to the presence in 
its ranks of the educated and ,well-brought-up men of the rich and leisured classes, 


who, as officers, non-commissioned officers and privates, devote to the defence of their 
country all the vital forces, all the intelligence which the country contains. 
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Stoffel follows this up by suggesting that in France they should 
begin to improve their army by stopping the system which then 
prevailed of allowing the rich who were drawn by lot for military 
service to buy themselves off. As matters stood, he said, the 
French army was nothing but “a collection of the most needy 
and the most ignorant of the French people, to whom the favoured 
classes entrusted the task of fighting for them.” 

For four years Stoffel continued, with zeal and energy, to 
report on the wonderful power conferred on the Prussian army 
by the moral superiority of the system of universal obligation for 
military service, which was enforced in Prussia but neglected in 
France, but his reports were never published. The Emperor 
was, however, much influenced by them and made strenuous 
attempts to improve the organisation of the French army. As 
early as October 1866 he wrote to his War Minister recommending 
a scheme of reform based upon universal obligation to service. 
A Commission was assembled to report on the best means of 
securing the defence of French territory and the maintenance of 
French political influence, and the point which the Commission 
had to settle resolved itself into the question of how an army 
of a million men, counting reserves, was to be procured. 

Prince Napoleon, cousin of the Emperor, was President of 
this Commission, and quoted from the writings of the latter, 
when he was a prisoner in the fortress of Ham, the following 
passage: “ The Prussian organisation is the only one which is 
suited to our democratic nation, to our equal laws, and our political 
situation ; for it is based on justice, equality and economy, and 
has for its aim not conquest, but independence.” The Prince 
therefore advocated the adoption of the Prussian system, but 
the civilians on the Commission opposed tooth and nail all sugges- 
tions of universal service. They said that 


it was impossible to aggravate the military burden, or increase the army estimate, 
still less to call out the entire class of the year: by so doing they would furnish 
arguments to the opposition which was putting in its programme a reduction of 
the annual contingent from 100,000 to 80,000 men, as well as of war expenditure 
generally. 


The soldiers on the Commission said: “ Tell the country the 
truth, explain to the people the actual political situation resulting 
from recent events; make them understand the dangers to 
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which we are exposed by this situation, and they will not refuse 
you the means for strengthening the army.” But this it was 
impossible for the civilian Ministers to do. M. Rouher, the chief 
of them all, could not tell the country that it was in danger, for 
he had just recently explained that Germany, by cutting itself 
into three divisions—Austria, the Confederation of the North, 
and that of the South—had become weaker and therefore less 
of a menace than ever. 

General Pedoya, in a book published in 1908, shows how the 
3attle of Sadowa affected Europe like a clap of thunder. Public 
opinion attributed the success of the Prussians to their needle- 
gun and their superior organisation. As regards the former, the 
French School of Musketry had just succeeded in experimenting 
with a new weapon and the French infantry was soon in possession 
of the chassepot, a weapon superior to the needle-gun of the 
Prussians. The Government also began to study the question 
of providing adequate reserves for the army. The Emperor did 
his best to push on the necessary reforms, and in his speech on the 
opening of Parliament in 1867 he said that “ the influence of a 
nation depended on the number of men which it could put under 
arms.” This led to the Military Bill of 1868. 

This Bill, which was based on universal liability for service, 
asked for a reduction of the period with the colours to five years, 
and for the creation of the “‘ Garde Mobile,’ which should have 
corresponded to our Territorial Force, if the latter were based 
on compulsory enlistment. The French Parliament, by a large 
majority, rejected the proposal for obligatory personal service, 
which was declared to be “impracticable for France.” “ It 
might be possible,” it was said, “for the peasant and the 
working man, but it was much too burdensome for the 
literary man, the savant, the artist, or even for the rich land- 
owner who would want to look after the management of his 
own farms.” 

The organisation of the ‘ Garde Mobile” was voted with a bad 
grace and its members could only be called out for fifteen days 
in the year, and then only for one day at a time. Even against 
such difficulties Marshal Niel might have made some headway, 
but he died, and his successor, Marshal Lebceuf, stopped the work 
of organisation begun by Niel, and actually said, “I intend to 
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let the Emperor understand that, in peace time, the ‘ Garde Mobile’ 
shall exist only on paper.” 

But to return to Marshal Niel. Thwarted in his attempts at 
real reform and denied the money which he demanded for carry- 
ing out the organisation of the “ Garde Mobile,’ Marshal Niel 
was driven to cover up the defects of the army by reiterated 
declarations that everything was in perfect order. “ Sire,” he 
said to the Emperor, “‘ you have the finest army in the world.” 

On another occasion, in April 1869, he said in the Senate : 
“We have an excellent army, trained, full of ardour, perfectly 
organised, and provided with everything.” 

Emile Ollivier, in his great book L’ Empire Liberal, harps much 
on these and similar expressions of the Emperor and of Marshal 
Niel, and declares that the army was all right but that it was 
extremely badly handled by its generals in the campaign of 1870. 
But we know from a letter of the Emperor’s to Marshal Niel that, 
even in March 1869 he was getting hints from generals in the 
army that the forces were not so ready as was said. The colonels 
spoke of a shortage in numbers of men; said that there would 
be many horses to be bought for the cavalry if war were to break 
out; that they were not sure whether all the artillery horses 
boarded out with farmers would be immediately available, and 
SO on. 

But perhaps the most ominous of all the shortcomings of the 
French was a failure in determination on the part of those who 
were responsible for the Government of France at this critical 
juncture. A letter of Lord Lyons to our Ambassador, dated 
from Paris, January 30, 1870, has lately been published in a 
life of Lord Lyons written by my friend and colleague in the 
National Service League, Lord Newton. 

The letter begins thus : 


I have had a visit from M. Emile Ollivier. The thing uppermost in his mind was 
disarmament. He said he was very anxious that England should exert her influence 
with Prussia. He explained the position of the present French ministers with regard 
to the subject. They depended, he said, principally on the great agricultural popu- 
lation of France for support against Socialism and Radicalism. It was essential, 
therefore, that they should do something for that population. To conciliate them, 
either taxes might be remitted or the call upon them for recruits be diminished. 


This letter reveals the fact that the rulers of the French had 
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lost the firmness and resolution necessary to enable them to face 
the hard task of maintaining the armaments necessary for the 
protection of their country and actually condescended to appeal 
to Bismarck to slacken in his preparations for war, in order that 
they, the French Ministers, might gain votes and remain in power. 
I need hardly say that the fact that these proposals for limitation 
of armaments emanated from France was to be carefully con- 
cealed from Bismarck ; but the fact that the origin of the proposals 
was carefully concealed only makes them the more contemptible. 

I have explained the position of affairs in France during the 
years immediately preceding the catastrophe of the Franco- 
German War, and I will now ask my countrymen to consider 
how matters have gone with us in this country during the last 
ten years. 

We had our warnings as to our military weakness, not from 
the pigeon-holed reports of a Military Attaché, but from the 
events, known to every Briton who could read the newspapers, 
of the war in South Africa. There is no need, and certainly no 
desire on my part, to under-rate the difficulties of that war, the 
mobility and tactical skill of our enemies, their fine rifle-shooting, 
the vast extent of country that we had to work over, the lack of 
roads and railways which made it difficult to move our men and 
to keep them well supplied. All these difficulties were overcome 
but with incredible exertion and at an enormous expense of time 
and money, and as far as the Regular Army was concerned, owing 
to the great reforms carried out by Lord Cardwell, it came well 
through the struggle. 

But the outstanding lesson of the War was clearly summed 
up in the Report of the Elgin Commission in the words: “ No 
military system will be satisfactory which does not contain powers 
of expansion outside the limits of the Regular forces of the Crown, 
whatever that limit may be.” 

The only existing source from which such power of expansion 
could be drawn was the Auxiliary Forces. The Duke of Norfolk’s 
Commission of Enquiry into the condition of those Forces found 
them unfit to face trained troops with any prospect of success. 
It recommended a variety of minor reforms, but found that it 
was impossible, from Volunteers, to exact any standard adequate 
to secure real fighting efficiency. The Commission consequently 
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declared that “‘a Home Defence Army capable, in the absence 
of the whole or greater part of the Regular Forces, of protecting 
this country against invasion can only be raised on the principle 
that it is the duty of every citizen to be trained for the National 
Defence.” 

This Report was issued in April 1904, but the Unionist Govern- 
ment which was then in power did absolutely nothing to give effect 
to the advice of the Royal Commission. On the contrary, an 
official paper was drawn up, in which the “ cost of Conscription ”’ 
was estimated at £28,000,000. Calculations in this paper were, 
no doubt, correct in themselves, but they were based on the 
amazing assumption that every male Briton who reached the 
age of twenty would be fit for military training, although every 
one in the War Office must have known that an enormous per- 
centage of those who offer to enlist in the Regular Army are 
rejected every year as absolutely unfit for soldiering on physical 
grounds. 

The Liberal Government certainly did make an effort to put 
matters right. The Special Reserve was substituted for the 
old Militia, and in theory the reform was a good one, for the 
men of the Special Reserve, on joining, undertook a liability to 
serve abroad with the Regulars in time of war and each man 
(or boy), on joining, was to go through a course of six months 
training. Then again, the Territorial Force was substituted for 
the old Volunteers. The organisation of this new Force was a 
very great improvement on the old Volunteers, but, being based 
on the voluntary principle of enlistment, it has failed, as the 
Report of the Norfolk Commission said must be the case, to 
furnish the country with a Home Defence Force capable, in the 
absence of the Regular Army, of protecting the country against 
invasion. 

But as early as the year 1902, and long before these two 
Royal Commissions had issued their warnings, a patriotic organi- 
sation—the National Service League—had begun to urge the 
necessity of creating a great Reserve of trained men in this 
country, and had shown that the only way to do this efficiently, 
economically and fairly was by a system of compulsory and 
universal military training for Home Defence. 

After I left the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1905, I 
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was invited to become the President of this League, and in 1909 
I was entrusted by the same body with the task of introducing 
the ‘‘ National Service—Training and Home Defence—Bill” in 
the House of Lords. 

As in France in 1868, so it was with our Bill—universal obli- 
gatory service was rejected, and I grieve to have to record my 
opinion that it was rejected for the same reason, namely, the 
fear of offending the voters. 

Again, just as in France the military members of Prince 
Napoleon’s Commission had urged the politicians to tell the 
country the plain truth, to explain to the people the actual 
political situation and to make them understand the dangers to 
which they were exposed, so in this country retired naval and 
military officers who are free to speak have supported me in 
making a similar appeal to our politicians. In vain have we 
besought them to explain the change caused by the rise of a great 
German navy, by the growth of armaments on the Continent of 
Kurope, by a visible collapse of our own military institutions. 
Year after year our military forces dwindle and nothing is done. 
If more money is wanted for the Territorial Force, it is taken from 
the sums allotted formerly to the Regular Army; when a new 
and expensive wing—that of military aviation—is added to the 
Army, the funds for it are got by cutting down the Artillery. 

I have mentioned “the visible collapse” of our military 
institutions; it is clearly demonstrated in the following Table 
of figures given by the Secretary of State for War in the House 
of Commons last July : 


1903 
Establishment Strength 
Regular Army ‘ . 5 ‘ ‘ 272,577 " ‘ 272,797 
Militia . ‘ : ‘ ‘ : 126,942 ‘ » 100,320 
Volunteers and Yeomanry . é ‘ 378,280 ° . 277,267 
Total . ‘ 777,799 ‘ ‘ 659,384 

1913 
Regular Army : : ; ‘ ; 244,765 . ° 235,231 
Special Reserve . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 75,832 ‘ ‘ 58,912 
Territorial Force . i ‘ ‘ " 312,319 ‘ ‘ 250,134 
Total . . 632,916 ‘ . 544,277 


As to the Territorial Force, its numbers had fallen another 
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5000 by October 1 last, when they stood at 245,000, but I need 
not labour the point of this breakdown. It was openly admitted 
by Colonel Seely himself in the House of Commons in April last, 
in the speech which he made in opposition to Mr. G. J. Sandys’ 
Bill for completing by compulsion the numbers voted by Parlia- 
ment for the Territorial Force. Colonel Seely was anxious on 
that occasion to force the House to a Division on the Bill, but 
he said, ‘‘ Let every man who votes against this Bill realise that 
we have failed in achievement.” And he repeated with emphasis 
these last words, for he went on to say: “ Although this is no 
time for panic, it is a time of preparation, but we have failed in 
achievement.” 

But if the Territorial Force is a failure, the Special Reserve 
is an even worse failure. The physique of the men enlisted for 
it is so poor that the War Office will not even furnish to the House 
of Commons tables of their ages, heights, chest measurements 
and weight—although these particulars are given every year in 
the case of recruits for the Regular Army, are recorded for those 
of the Special Reserve, and could easily be procured and published. 
As to the numbers, the Table given above shows that where we 
had 100,000 men in the old Militia, we have now less than 60,000 
in the Special Reserve ; and as to the training, I have it on good 
authority that, in some regiments at least, the training of recruits 
of the Special Reserve has been cut down to two months or very 
little more than that of the old Militia. 

Do the politicians tell the people the real truth about these 
deficiencies? Not they. We can, in truth, extort from them 
the bare facts such as are revealed in the Table I have quoted, 
but no attempt is made, except by some of those who are not 
in power, to arouse the country to a sense of its danger, or to ask 
them to make further sacrifices and exertions to ensure the safety 
of the country. In the same speech as that from which I have 
just quoted, Colonel Seely said: “I cannot stand at this box 
and say that the General Staff inform me that the arrangements 
we now have are inadequate to prevent us suffering from this 
blow at the heart, which would cause the loss of our national 
independence.” He knows quite well that a member of the 
Army Council must either accept the decision of the Government 
not to ask the country for universal service or else resign his seat 
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on the Council and revert from an income of about £2000 a year 
to half-pay of £500 or £600. Of course, while our warships are 
nearly all in the North Sea and the Regular troops are still in 
the United Kingdom, the General Staff cannot go to the Secretary 
of State for War and say that we are exposed to a blow at the 
heart. But this is only part of the war preparation necessary ; 
the Territorial Force, in Lord Haldane’s own words, was designed 
to set free the Expeditionary Force and thus to enable our Regular 
troops to go to any part of the world where British interests 
might require their presence. This function the Territorial Force 
is not able to discharge, because neither in numbers nor in train- 
ing is it capable, in the absence of the Regulars, of defending 
this country against invasion. 

To take another instance of the half-truths which are uttered 
by those responsible for the defence of the country : last November 
a Deputation from the Council of County Associations of the 
Territorial Force approached the Prime Minister and reported 
to him that there was “‘ a continued deficiency in the establish- 
ment of the Territorial Force in the country, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary efforts that have been made during the past five 
years to obtain recruits.” In his reply, while admitting that, 
instead of 313,000, the Force could muster only 245,000 men, 
Mr. Asquith said that the Territorial Force, as it stood to-day, 
was incomparably superior to the old Volunteer Force. What 
on earth is the use of that? The point, of course, is that the 
Territorial Force, like the old Volunteer Force, is not in a position 
to fulfil the functions for which it exists, namely, that of relieving 
the Regular Army from the duty of defending this country on 
the day that war begins. 

I am particularly anxious to state that these remarks about 
members of the Government are not made in a Party spirit. 
I began this part of my paper by reminding you that the Unionist 
Party, when in power, did nothing at all, while I admit that under 
the Liberal Government a great improvement in organisation has 
been made. 

There is one other point of resemblance between the state of 
France before 1870 and the present state of affairs in our own 
islands; we have got a campaign going on in favour of the 
limitation of armaments. On December 17 last another Depu- 
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tation waited on the Prime Minister, and this was one of the 
arguments they used : 

We feel that the promise of the reform of education and of land tenure, and of 
housing, along with the development of agriculture entailing the expenditure of many 
millions, in the expectation of which we are arousing the hopes of the people, must be 


broken if the imposition of the additional burdens foretold by Mr. Churchill is not 
checked. 


Compare this with what M. Emile Ollivier said to Lord Lyons 
in January 1870, and you will find a sinister resemblance in ‘the 
ideas of both utterances. And what was the result of this whine 
of M. Ollivier addressed by way of the back stairs to the “ Man 
of Blood and Iron”? Just a year after Ollivier’s visit to Lord 
Lyons, France, after a shattering series of defeats, was driven 
to make peace on terms deeply humiliating to a proud people. 
She had to cede two rich provinces and to pay a “ war fine” of 
£200,000,000 to her stern conquerors. Instead of taxes being 
remitted, as M. Ollivier had fondly hoped, the taxation of the 
French people stood, soon after the war, three times as high as 
it had done before the war. 

I have gone point by point through the events which preceded 
the disasters of 1870 in France, and I have shown the close analogy 
between them and recent happenings in our own dear land. In 
each case war gives a warning: those responsible for the defence 
of the country initiate enquiries into the events of the war; in 
both cases it is shown that reserves are as necessary to an army 
as “air to a man’s lungs”; in both cases the great superiority 
of universal service is pointed out—especially in the matter of 
furnishing adequate reserves; in both cases fear of the voters 
and a want of resolution is shown by the rulers of the countries 
concerned ; in both cases an attempt is made to cover up defects 
by optimism and bombast. 

Here, I am glad to say, the analogy ends. We have not yet 
suffered disaster, and what I particularly wish to point out is 
that there is no need why we should do so. The pathos of our 
present situation is that so little remains to be done in order to 
complete our arrangements. All that is now needed is to establish 
a system of compulsory training for, and compulsory enrolment 
in, the Territorial Force, and the pra °‘em of national defence will 
be solved. 
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In conclusion, I wish to add a word to those who say that we 
shall not get compulsory service till after the next war, that the 
people will never stand it, and so on. I claim to know something 
of my countrymen. I have had the honour of serving with our 
soldiers in India, Afghanistan, and South Africa, and to say 
of the race from which those soldiers came that it will not 
give you universal military training for Home Defence—when, 
its leaders explain the need for such a system—is, in my opinion 
nothing less than gross calumny. 

RoBERTS. 


UNDER THE PRUSSIAN JACKBOOT 
THE ZABERN AFFAIR AND ITS LESSON 


THE extraordinary series of incidents in the little Aisatian town 
of Zabern and the still more extraordinary military trials which 
have followed, acquitting Prussian officers who had overridden 
the civil authorities and inflicted outrages of all kinds upon 
inoffensive citizens and Alsatian officials, should at least remove 
the last illusions in England as to the forces dominant in modern 
Germany. As the Temps has pointed out, the belief that the 
Germans are a gentle, humanitarian people must be dismissed. 
“* The Germany with which we have to deal resembles the France 
of Louis XIV much more closely than any contemporary régime.” 
It is living in the seventeenth century, inaccessible to modern 
ideas of ‘‘ progress,” firmly convinced that might is right. The 
army is supreme and is ready to trample civil rights and the civil 
powers under foot at a word from its lord. Alsace-Lorraine, the 
conquered province, which forty-four years after the great tragedy 
of 1870 still remains French at heart, is regarded as deserving of 
condign punishment for its sin of not becoming German. The 
Prussian Minister of War has declared: ‘‘ We will do all in our 
power to extirpate the spirit of its population”; and now its 
people have been shown in the most bitterly humiliating manner 
that no constitution, no protection of law, no authority of the 
courts stands between them and the most violent exercise of 
military tyranny. The Pan-German Press is busy urging that 
their country should be annexed to Prussia to facilitate coercion. 

The affair is the more sinister because of the figures moving 
in the background. In France it is firmly believed by a large 
section of opinion that the outrages of the Prussian troops were 
purposed and deliberate, planned by Pan-Germans with the 
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object of forcing the Kaiser’s hand and provoking a great Euro- 
pean war. Though the supposition may at first sight seem 
fantastic to Englishmen who are not familiar with the methods 
of German diplomacy, the history of the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture and the Ems telegram in 1870 lends some countenance to 
it. The Crown Prince unquestionably incited and encouraged 
the officers concerned, though the precise form of his intervention 
is disputed. And the Crown Prince is the enthusiastic supporter 
of the Pan-Germans and of the war party, who are perpetually 
assailing the Kaiser for his supposed pusillanimity in refusing to 
make anend of France. His Royal Highness in 1911 distinguished 
himself by the frantic ardour with which he applauded a bellicose 
speech in the Reichstag directed against England, when the 
Agadir crisis was still a danger to the peace of Europe. If there 
was a deliberate purpose behind the Zabern affair, its gravity 
increases enormously. The calculation made was probably this: 
that the incidents would culminate in the shooting down of 
Alsatians wholesale, and that such a massacre of unarmed men 
and women in a province which had once belonged to France and 
had been torn from her by violence would have compelled the 
French Government to remonstrate or have provoked an outburst 
of feeling in the French Press, when a quarrel would promptly 
have been picked with France. As it was, the French Press 
maintained an attitude of remarkable forbearance. The French 
Ambassador in Berlin, M. Cambon, did venture to make some 
cautious enquiries when the incidents began, but finding they 
were none too well received, saw the snare and drew back. 

The occasion may have seemed favourable for a war to the 
German military party. The French army is in process of 
reorganisation under the new military law, which has necessarily 
caused a good deal of temporary confusion. Six months or a 
year hence, when the law has been carried out, the strength of 
the French army will be greatly increased, but for the moment, 
owing to the enormous number of raw recruits with the colours, 
it is markedly inferior to the German army. Bismarck struck in 
1870 in precisely such a period of reorganisation. But if this 
was the case and if Europe in last November was on the brink of 
war, What must be thought of Mr. Lloyd George’s amazing inter- 
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suggested the reduction of British armaments, and disleyally 
exulted because the German Government was so immensely 
developing its land forces—for use against France, Britain’s friend 
and almost her ally ? 

The town of Zabern is a small manufacturing place of 10,000 
inhabitants in Lower Alsace. In the words of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, which though Liberal in tone will not be suspected of 
any undue subservience to cosmopolitan or pacifist influences, it 
had always been peaceful and its people had maintained satis- 
factory relations with the military element. The German police 
authorities had the same tale to tell. The people were perfectly 
quiet. The troops in garrison there were two battalions of the 
99th regiment, commanded by Colonel von Reuter and forming 
part of the XVth Army Corps, which has as its head General 
von Deimling, an officer who some years ago ostentatiously 
declared that he did not care a rap for what the Reichstag thought 
about his acts, and who is a Pan-German of the Pan-Germans. 
Up to last October there was no suggestion of any serious friction 
between the townspeople and the troops. The first trouble began 
as the result of the overbearing and tactless conduct of Lieutenant 
von Forstner, a junior subaltern of the regiment and only twenty 
years of age. He made remarks in the hearing of Alsatian 
recruits, grossly insulting the French flag and the French Foreign 
Legion, which he declared “‘ good enough for German deserters.” 
It is to be noted that a violent agitation has for years been carried 
on in Germany against the “crime” of France in maintaining 
this Foreign Legion, and that a question concerning it—the 
Casablanca affair—nearly led to war in 1908. 

There had been some minor brawls in the town between 
soldiers of the regiment and the civilian population which, 
however, the German civilian authorities considered of no 
importance at all. This led Lieutenant von Forstner to tell his 
men, in the presence of a number of Alsatian recruits, who 
are compelled under the universal service law to serve in the 
German ranks, that the Alsatians were wackes—“‘ worthless 
rowdies,” a term of abuse in the conquered provinces. He urged 
his men to defend themselves vigorously against these wackes and 
offered 10s. to every German soldier who in a dispute ran his 
bayonet through the body of any civilian who insulted him. 
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Encouraged by this spirited conduct of his superior, a non- 
commissioned officer offered to add 3s. to this donation from his 
own pay. 

These facts became known in the town and naturally caused 
some resentment. The story was published in an Alsatian news- 
paper, and wherever Lieutenant von Forstner went he found 
that the children pointed their fingers at him and that women 
with their babies came out to see what he was like. But as he 
went accompanied by four soldiers with fixed bayonets and 
himself carried a pistol as well as the sword which is the inseparable 
accompaniment of the German officer, this can cause no surprise. 
The indignation at his conduct was not diminished by the light 
sentence of six days’ confinement to barracks inflicted on him 
for the use of the word wackes. The effect of the punishment 
was nullified as thirty young Alsatian recruits had been arrested 
on the charge of disclosing to the Press what he had said, and 
were kept in the barrack cells. 

In most countries Lieutenant von Forstner either would have 
been given leave of absence till his insults and mistakes had been 
forgotten, or would have been transferred to another regiment. 
Nothing of the kind happened at Zabern. On the contrary, he 
was encouraged to provoke the people by going about with his 
guard. He was directed by his colonel to use his weapons if 
further demonstrations against him took place, and he was 
threatened with trial before a court of honour, composed of 
Prussian regimental officers, if he did not so act. This would 
have meant his disgrace and dismissal from the army, so that he 
cannot be entirely blamed for his conduct. Colonel von Reuter 
further sprang a little surprise upon the civil authorities. Sud- 
denly, and it would appear without any visible reason, he informed 
the police of his intention to proclaim martial law. The chief 
civilian authority and sub-prefect of Zabern, Herr Mahl, at once 
wrote him a letter to say that only the Emperor had the right 
to take such action, for which there was no necessity. In a few 
minutes the Colonel replied to this with a tart missive in which 
he told Herr Mahl that he understood his own business and knew 
his own powers and did not need instruction on those subjects. 
He added, presumably to excuse his idea of proclaiming martial 
law, that a formidable crowd had assembled at that moment. 
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Herr Mahl went out and inspected this “ formidable crowd,” 
which he discovered to consist mainly of women and children. 
To mollify the angry officer, however, some twenty arrests were 
made, though the police reported that the real cause why the 
people gathered in the streets was the spectacle of patrols marching 
to and fro with fixed bayonets, as though war had broken out. 
.Herr Mahl strengthened the police and induced the factory 
owners to warn their employees against demonstrations, and for 
a brief period quiet reigned. 

On November 26, however, the officers spent a festive evening 
and “ made a great deal of noise,”’ according to Herr Mahl, who, 
it must be remembered, is a German bureaucrat and by no means 
unsympathetic to the German army. Lieutenant Schad, a sub- 
altern in the 99th regiment, is alleged to have taken too much 
drink, which may have conduced to the liveliness of his pro- 
ceedings. He marched a patrol into the street and with drawn 
sword executed a charge on a number of children and raided 
a café, finally arresting a luckless bank clerk who was accused of 
hissing the army, though he stoutly contended, and it would 
appear with absolute truth, that he was only whistling “‘ Deutsch- 
land ueber alles.” This arrest was irregular, and Lieutenant 
Schad was plainly told so by Herr Mahl. 

About this date some unknown influence must have inter- 
vened, for a few days previously Colonel von Reuter had sent 
in his resignation on the ground that the civil authorities did 
not support him. Now he suddenly decided upon the most 
violent action. He himself deposed at his trial that he had been 
‘* repeatedly reproached for his want of energy,” though by whom 
he had been reproached was not made clear. He bethought him 
—or perhaps he was reminded—of a Royal Prussian Ordinance of 
1820 which had been circulated to officers in 1899, after being 
almost forgotten for half a century. This instructs commandants 
that they have the right and the duty to intervene and repress 
disturbances “‘ when they have in their souls and consciences the 
intimate conviction that the civil authorities are slow in calling 
upon them to act or have not the means necessary to restore 
order.” In such circumstances they can take whatever measures 
they think fit and the civil powers must submit to them. This 
ordinance, which places the army permanently above the law 
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and gives it in peace powers over the civilian population such as 
in other countries are only granted to the troops in the gravest 
emergencies, is of doubtful legality in Prussia. In Alsace-Lorraine 
it could have no authority at ali, for though the conquered terri- 
tory is placed under the Emperor, who is also the Prussian 
monarch, it is not Prussian, but belongs to the whole German 
Empire and has its own Constitution, which recognises no such 
“right of the sabre.” 

That something serious was about to happen was learnt by 
some of the people from the talk of the officers of the 99th. These 
warned their friends among the tradesmen to keep in their back- 
rooms in case firing took place, as bullets would pierce the front 
walls. In preparation for a “ drive” among the inhabitants, 
Colonel von Reuter gave instructions for a coal-cellar in the 
barracks, ironically known as “ the cave of the Pandors,” to be 
emptied so as to accommodate prisoners. Then the military 
were turned loose upon the town. Machine guns were held ready 
for action in the barracks. The Colonel announced to the magis- 
trates that he would fire on the populace if they collected in the 
square before the barracks and laughed at him and his troops, 
but he does not appear to have warned the public of his kindly 
intentions. Matters came to a head on November 28, when the 
way was cleared by the absence in Strassburg of Herr Mahl. 
That afternoon Lieutenant von Forstner went shopping with his 
usual escort and excited some derision. In the evening the 
subalterns of the 99th regiment were leaving the regimental 
gymnasium when they met a number of schoolboys, who laughed 
and jeered. Instantly Lieutenant Schad turned out the guard. 
Though there is some conflict of evidence, most of the children 
and schoolboys seem to have disappeared by the time the troops 
began their drive, and witness after witness asserted that the 
streets were almost empty and that only fifteen people were in 
the square. The soldiers, however, rushed after any civilians 
they could see and arrested them. Sixty infantrymen were 
marshalled in the Schlossplatz in two lines, and Colonel von Reuter 
took personal command of them and ordered them to load their 
rifles. Drums were beaten and the troops were instructed to 
clear the streets. 

The results were grotesque. A fireman was tranquilly taking 
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his supper in his home when he heard the beat of the drums, and 
supposing that a fire had broken out and that his services were 
needed, he rushed out into the street. At that moment Lieutenant 
Schad was passing with a patrol. Schad gave orders for his 
arrest, and when he bolted back into the house and fled to the 
second floor, had him pursued and arrested in his own domicile. 
He was beaten by the soldiers and dragged off despite all his 
protests. Herr Schauffler, a lawyer, deposed that as he was 
quietly taking an evening walk the troops appeared, deployed, 
loaded their rifles and beat the drum—he supposed to give warning 
that they were going to fire. There were no cries or demonstra- 
tions from civilians because there were only one or two people 
in the street. Being a prudent man, he hastily retired, but as he 
went he saw the troops giving chase to any person they observed 
and making arrests. They did not spare the officials of a German 
judicial court which happened to have just concluded its sitting 
when the raid began. Judge Kalesch, Herr Kleinbohmer and 
Herr Beemelmans, three personages in the State service, were 
seized. Kalesch was arrested first, when Kleinbohmer remarked 
to the patrol, ‘‘ This is quite illegal.” At this an officer ordered 
his arrest, but in the end let him go, pleading that he was obeying 
the instructions of his superiors. Kleinbohmer, however, used 
his liberty to demand from Colonel von Reuter the release of the 
other officials, and succeeded after a sharp passage-of-arms with 
the worthy officer, who “ seemed greatly excited’ and made to 
another witness the curiously significant remark, “‘ I should regard 
it as a piece of good luck if blood were to flow in the streets.” 
Meanwhile Schad and other officers continued the chase. 
Schad, according to the evidence which he gave at the court- 
martial, was ordered by Colonel von Reuter to arrest any one who 
laughed, but he added that he had arrested several civilians not 
because they had laughed at him, but because he “* suspected them 
of laughing.” If any chance passer-by ran before the loaded 


rifles of his men, he took that as proof positive of guilt. He broke 
into one civilian’s house, he said, to catch the civilian in the 
very act of laughing. In the end some twenty-seven persons, 
three of them boys of 15, 16 and 17, were dragged off to the 
barracks and thrust into “the cave of the Pandors.” That 
apartment was dark, crowded and bitterly cold, though the 
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prisoners were so packed that they could scarcely move. The 
soldiers, hearing them complain of the cold, shouted coarse jests 
at them. They were given nothing to eat that night, and when 
next morning a scanty allowance of coffee and black bread—of 
the kind which, according to Mr. Lloyd George, would revolt 
tramps—was brought to them, their gaoler remarked facetiously, 
‘Here is some cake for you from his Majesty, the Emperor.” 
Every one of these prisoners protested that he had committed 
no sort of offence. Three of them said that they had only whistled 
popular airs which the Prussian officers, with sad ears for music 
and strange want of humour, had mistaken for hisses. They 
were brought before the Civil Court next day, when they were 
promptly released. The Colonel was informed by Herr Mahl, 
now returned from Strassburg, that he had exceeded his powers 
and meddled with matters which were the concern of the civil 
authorities and the police. His answer to this was to defy the 
authorities by making further arbitrary arrests. 

The next incident occurred at Dettweiler, a village near 
Zabern, on December 2. As Lieutenant von Forstner was passing 
through the place at the head of his company he was recognised 
by some children, who, according to the semi-official account, 
insulted him with contemptuous cries. He halted his men and 
ordered the offenders to be secured, but all of them took to flight, 
with the exception of a half-paralysed cobbler named Blank. The 
man protested he had done nothing and struggled when an ensign 
seized him. Forstner rushed at him, used his sword and slashed 
the man on the head, inflicting a gash five inches long. The 
paralytic was then dragged off to the civil authorities and interro- 
gated for thirty minutes before the wound, which was dripping 
with blood, was allowed to be bandaged. 

A mild storm in the Reichstag followed these events. Even 
good Prussians were a little startled for the moment to discover 
that any Colonel had a right to override the law at his own 
pleasure and that German subjects could be subjected to a military 
despotism of this kind—worthy of a Central American republic. 
A vote of censure on the Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
was moved, which extracted from the Chancellor some very 
important admissions. On December 3 he said: “ The officers 
acted at Zabern as they did to prevent grave disorder. Of that 
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I am sure, though in the end the measures taken went beyond 
the limits of the law.’’ Next day he undertook that full enquiry 
should be made, and declared: “I told you expressly that the 
arrests were illegal; the faults which were committed will be 
punished.” Notwithstanding these smooth words, the Reichstag 
passed the vote of censure by 293 to 54, and condemned the 
usurpation of power by the army in Alsace. Some simple people 
in this country imagined that thereupon the Chancellor would 
resign, the wings of Colonel von Reuter be clipped, and German 
policy in the conquered provinces be revolutionised. Not the 
slightest effect was produced in real fact. The vote of censure 
by the German debating society—for that is what the Reichstag 
is and was meant to be by Prince Bismarck, who devised it— 
was treated with quiet contempt by the Government and boldly 
disregarded by the military element which is all-powerful in 
Prussia. There was no sign that the influential classes cared. 
The business class in Germany, apart from the Jews, is nationalist 
when it has any political views at all, and is convinced of the 
importance of the army. The official class is militarist to the 
backbone. As for the artisans and Socialists, they are impotent, 
even if in their heart of hearts they do not sympathise with 
the rule of force. Bismarck once said that “the Germans are 
a race of non-commissioned officers—humble, docile, asking 
rather to be strongly governed than to exercise their indivi- 
duality.” The Zabern affair has demonstrated the truth of his 
judgment. 

The one practical result was that the Kaiser sent for the 
Chancellor, after previously interviewing the Prussian War 
Minister, and General von Deimling, and that the 99th regiment 
was temporarily removed from Zabern and despatched to 
manceuvre elsewhere. ‘‘ Now we can laugh,” the children shouted 
as it marched off—and, wonderful to relate, they were not seized 
or bayoneted. Meantime Lieutenant von Forstner was tried 
and sentenced by a court-martial to forty-three days’ imprison- 
ment for assaulting a civilian and making unlawful use of his 
weapons. Against this, however, could be set the severe sentences 
inflicted on three Alsatian recruits out of the batch of thirty 
arrested for divulging barrack secrets. One of these men received 
six weeks’ imprisonment and the other two three weeks each on 
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the charge that they had signed a declaration in an Alsatian 
newspaper as to Lieutenant von Forstner’s language. 

On January 5 the enquiry by a military tribunal into the 
conduct of the military at Zabern on November 28 began. Two 
officers were indicted—Colonel von Reuter for assuming police 
functions without warrant, imprisoning twenty-seven civilians 
for a night, and violating the military penal code; Lieutenant 
Schad for the unjustifiable arrest of civilians, punching prisoners’ 
heads, and forcing his way into private houses. The proceedings 
were worthy of Alice in Wonderland. The prosecutor, a soldier 
himself, made a speech which was virtually a defence of the 
accused, and called for only the most trifling sentence. Colonel 
von Reuter expressed no regret for the past. On the contrary, 
he gloried in what he had done. “ I acted,” he said, “‘ according 
to law and equity, duty and conscience, and I may add that 
I should do the same in like circumstances in the future.” He 
admitted having said that it would be “ well for blood to flow,” 
as the authority of the Government was impugned. He professed 
that by filling the coal-cellar with victims he had prevented 
bloodshed—a statement which in view of the police and civilian 
evidence was simply farcical. He pleaded—so far as he deigned 
to plead—the Ordinance of 1820 as covering his own action. As 
for himself, he ‘‘ executed the orders of my King.” As for 
Lieutenant Schad, that officer had acted under his own orders 
and authority, and he accepted full responsibility for him. The 
Court acquitted Colonel von Reuter on January 10, on the ground 
that the public peace was disturbed, that the civil authorities 
had failed to act, and that he was therefore right to intervene. 
It found that the Ordinance of 1820 was operative in the conquered 
province, and that the Colonel was guiltless “ because he did not 
feel that he was acting illegally.” It held that he had committed 
no offence by arresting civilians arbitrarily, detaining them in the 
coal-cellar, and examining them. Lieutenant Schad was acquitted 
on identical grounds, and the Court found that there was no 
evidence of his having punched a prisoner’s head and broken 
a tooth, though the man had appeared in Court with the damaged 
tooth and sworn to the assault. The climax, however, was 
reached when on the same day another military court quashed 
the sentence on Lieutenant von Forstner for slashing the paralytic 
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over the head. This Court found that he was absolutely justified 
in so doing because he was alarmed by dangers which the Court 
admitted might be imaginary, and because his sword had not 
been specially sharpened! These remarkable verdicts may have 
been to some extent influenced by a remark of the Crown Prince, 
published while the proceedings were pending, that a German 
officer’s honour should be protected at all cost. 

The effect of the trials is thus to proclaim that any colonel 
has a right to use violence against the civilian population when 
he thinks or professes to think that the public peace is in danger. 
He or his officers and men acting under his orders can arrest and 
incarcerate in coal-cellars or other dismal dungeons civilians and 
even high judicial officials ; can seize boys who whistle popular 
tunes and men who are “ suspected of laughing”; can enter 
houses and make arrests of those guilty of the same heinous crime ; 
can punch men’s heads and knock out their teeth; and can 
slash over the face helpless creatures who might conceivably 
meditate attack on the army, provided always the weapon used 
for inflicting the cuts is not specially sharpened. Every single 
right which civilians possess in this country is abrogated by these 
amazing decisions so far as the Germans are concerned. Mr. Keir 
Hardie is wont to declare that the working men of Yorkshire 
or South Wales would have nothing to lose by a war in which 
Germany conquered this country. What, we may ask him, would 
he say if he or his constituents were subjected to this treatment 
at the very time when their sons were taken from them by force 
to serve in the German army ? 

The German Press has received the verdict with a few timid 
bleats, but of any great wave of indignation in Germany there is 
not the faintest sign. The Prussian seems perfectly satisfied 
with the result, which places the whole country under the military 
jackboot and establishes indefinitely the rule of the sabre. The 
Berliner Tageblatt may point out that, in view of this decision, 
the army, if it believes the Reichstag to have gone beyond its 
powers, may marshal its guns on the Koenigsplatz against that 
Assembly. The German Radicals may affect to deplore the dis- 
appearance of their Constitution. But the real truth is that 
Germany is an armed camp and that the feudal spirit is still 
triumphant there as in the days of Frederick the Great. Germans 
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will cheerfully submit to be trampled upon at home, so long as 
they can hope to trample upon foreign peoples, and for the woes 
of Alsace-Lorraine they care not one jot. The modern humani- 
tarian and liberal movement has not touched them; and the 
British plutocrats of the Sir John Brunner type who imagine that 
they are panting to disarm are made to look absurdly foolish. 
Force, and force alone, is king to-day in the Kaiser’s domain, as 
it was under the ascendancy of Bismarck. The German nation, so 
far as its ideas and feelings find expression, holds with Professor 
Rein of Jena, that “ in policy ethical principles have no applica- 
tion but must yield to a selfishness, the one aim of which must 
be to augment the physical force of the State to which the German 
belongs.” 

What is most astonishing is that the Liberal Press, or a large 
part of it, in England can condone or excuse these German out- 
rages. While declaiming against the perils of what it calls 
“ militarism” at home, it is ready to look with a very tolerant 
eye upon the violence of the German military autocrat. It has 
received its cue from Mr. Lloyd George, who, in the discreditable 
interview which has caused such infinite harm to his own country, 
proclaimed: “ The German army is vital not merely to the 
existence of the German Empire, but to the very life and inde- 
pendence of the nation itself”; and then went on to suggest 
that the British Navy should be heavily reduced because the 
competition in armaments is “‘ organised insanity.” It never 
seems to have struck him that the British Navy is equally vital 
to Britain, that the present competition in armaments proceeds 
from Germany, who is setting the pace both on land and sea, 
and that if this competition is not courageously faced and if the 
United Kingdom disarms in isolation, then the certain result is 
that British counties will suffer the fate of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
British towns be treated with the same brutality and violence as 
Zabern. 
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BIRMINGHAM AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


BrrM1IncHAM and Manchester first acquired the nght to send 
members to Parliament by the Reform Act of 1832. Since that 
time the total number of persons who have sat in Parliament 
as representatives either of the whole borough of Birmingham 
or of any of the seven Divisions constituted in 1885, has been 
twenty-seven. There have been only two instances in which 
a member for Birmingham seeking re-election has suffered defeat : 
one in 1847, when a Protectionist, who had slipped in at a by- 
election by reason of a Liberal split, lost his seat ; one in 1886, 
when a Liberal who had voted for the Home Rule Bill fell in the 
first victory of the Unionist Alliance. In Manchester, during 
the same period, eleven members have lost their seats by loss of 
the favour of those who had elected them; and the list of these 
victims of inconstancy includes Mr. John Bright and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. 

What, however, seems to make the political fidelity of Bir- 
mingham a matter of some national or historical interest is its 
relation to the careers of Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain—two 
political leaders whose names, at least to Birmingham men, are 
inseparably associated, in spite of some salient points of contrast. 
Mr. Bright’s membership for the town extended over thirty-two 
years; Mr. Chamberlain’s has already lasted for thirty-seven ; 
and together they cover a period of fifty-seven years, or more 
than two-thirds of the whole life of the city as a parliamentary 
borough. The contrast already noted between the political 
behaviour of Birmingham and Manchester is inevitably suggested 
by the history of Mr. Bright’s association with the two towns. 
He represented Manchester for ten years; but in 1857, though 
he was a Lancashire man, a cotton-spinner, an acknowledged 
doctor of the Manchester School, and a hero of the Anti-Corn-Law 
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League, of which Manchester was proud to be the home, he suffered 
defeat in his own town. By this defeat he paid the penalty of 
his opposition to the anti-Russian policy of the first Government 
that was constituted on a Free Trade basis, of his independence 
of party ties, and of his outspoken hostility to the most popular 
Liberal leader of the time. Later in the same year he was elected 
for Birmingham, and thereby comfortably installed in a seat 
which he was to occupy to the end of his life without fear of defeat, 
without recourse to any arts of nursing or electioneering, without 
any expense beyond a railway-ticket from London or Rochdale 
to Birmingham once or twice a year, and also without any tempta- 
tion to hold in check his natural and cherished habit of saying, 
both in and out of Parliament, whatsoever it seemed good to him 
to say. It was, in fact, from 1857 onwards, under the influence 
of the engaging honesty and compelling eloquence of John Bright 
that Birmingham political life began to exhibit those qualities of 
personal discipleship which, in later times, have affected with 
some surprise the observers of the political career of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

For our present purpose Mr. Bright’s relations with his con- 
stituents are interesting merely so far as they may be regarded 
as establishing that habit of loyalty to the chosen man which 
has been so serviceable to Mr. Chamberlain. But it is not irrele- 
vant to add the observation that Mr. Bright also carried his 
constituents with him, or at least did not risk any repetition 
of the rebuke he had suffered at Manchester, when from time 
to time he dissociated himself from the politicians with whom 
he had in general acted. Such conduct was characteristic— 
indeed almost habitual. In his first speech to his constituents 
he started, without asking any one’s leave, an agitation for a new 
Reform Bill—a project for which the leaders of his party had 
then only a lukewarm affection. He had no respect for the 
Machine. In his later years his mind ran in grooves worn by 
itself ; but it never ran in grooves worn by his party. He did 
not like Russell ; and his antipathy to Palmerston was at least 
as strong, and expressed as candidly, as his distrust of Toryism. 
The most eloquent speech he ever delivered in Birmingham was 
a rejoinder to Mr. Gladstone, and the most vivacious was a rebuke 
to Sir William Harcourt. Even office, which he accepted with 
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much reluctance, made very little difference; for more than 
once he was formally arraigned in the House of Commons for 
neglecting the reticence imposed by association with colleagues 
in a Cabinet. With all these performances, it appears that his 
constituents were thoroughly well satisfied. 

Thus we owe to Mr. Bright’s leadership and mastery of the 
art of persuasion the disposition of Birmingham Liberals to trust 
their own man, whether he was in agreement or disagreement 
with the Party. The habit was formed before Mr. Chamberlain’s 
time, and long before the catastrophe of 1886, when the town 
became a centre of what was then called Dissentient Liberalism. 
It may be worth while to recall that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Collings first beeame known in politics outside Birmingham as 
leaders of a movement that was entirely distasteful to Mr. Glad- 
stone and his friends, and that was carried to the verge of a revolt, 
in which the whole body of Birmingham Liberals was implicated.* 

This sort of loyalty has brought upon the town the charge of 
inconsistency ; it has changed sides, they say, because Mr. 
Chamberlain has changed his mind. It is not a serious imputa- 
tion; for it is surely evident that in politics somebody must be 
inconsistent, or there would be no progress; if minds are not 
changed, nothing is changed. In this case, however, it is not 
even necessary to resort to the maxim of Cicero, that change of 
purpose is not inconsistency. Nemo doctus unquam mutationem 
consili inconstantiam dixit esse. There has been no change of 
purpose, only the strengthening of a purpose that was always 
there. Throughout his public life, even when, for the sake of 
other purposes, associated with empire-wreckers, Mr. Chamberlain 
has been, primarily and consistently, an Imperialist, desiring to 
turn to good account opportunities won by the prowess of the 


* Among other acts of rebellion, the Birmingham League promoted, or threatened 
to promote, the nomination of independent candidates. They once sent an agent to 
a borough in which a by-election was pending, with instructions to procure the nomina- 
tion of a League candidate if the official candidate gave unsatisfactory answers to their 
questions. At first the gentleman was obstinate ; but later they received, by the 
same post: (1) a letter from him promising to satisfy their conditions if they would 
withdraw their man, and (2) a letter from their agent telling them that their candidate 
could not be nominated, because he could not find in the borough a sufficient number 
of supporters to make a valid nomination paper. I believe there is a moral to this 


story, but I am not certain what it is. 
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builders of Empire, and so sadly squandered by politicians, and 
learning gradually, by study and experience, how the thing is to 
be done. He found that Cobdenism and practical Imperialism 
could not live together ; one of them must go. This was not a 
change of mind, but a discovery of experience. In his decision 
to sacrifice the ghost of Cobden to the Empire, rather than the 
Empire to the ghost or fetish, there was nothing inconsistent 
with any earlier acquiescence in the old Manchester maxims— 
except indeed on the supposition, in his case incredible, that he 
had been one of the idolaters who regard those maxims as eternal 
and absolute truths, a sort of Decalogue to be received on bended 
knees and with unquestioning obedience. At the best, they 
cannot be more than definitions of means to an end; and the 
purpose for the sake of which they were formulated was not 
Mr. Chamberlain’s purpose. Also he discovered, as any one may 
discover if he will take the pains to enquire, that, so far from 
being eternal truths they were not even true. If it is asked 
how he so easily overcame the Free-Trade traditions of Birming- 
ham, the answer is that there was no such obstacle to surmount. 
The traditions, if any, were nothing but traditions—a set of 
phrases surviving from bygone controversies. The creed was 
not, perhaps, wholly forgotten ; but it is always easier to recite 
the Creed than to master the Evidences. What percentage of 
Liberals anywhere, before 1903, could have told you why they 
were Free-Traders—unless you had given them time to write to 
Mr. Harold Cox ? * 

As for an earlier change—a change not of purpose but of asso- 
ciation—no further explanation seems necessary. Bright had 
taught the Birmingham Liberals, first, to think for themselves, 
and secondly, to think with him. When they refused to be 
parties to the capitulation to Parnell, it is clear that the boast of 
consistency, for what it is worth, belonged to them, and not to 
the Liberals, who took the other turning. Mr. Chamberlain—a 
Home Ruler till Parnell gave a new definition of Home Rule— 
had repeatedly declared before, during, and after the 1885 election 


* Birmingham seems to have given little assistance to the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
The only prominent Leaguer in the town was Mr. Joseph Sturge, who stood as a Free- 
Trader in 1844, but did not get in. There was then a strong Chartist element in Bir- 
mingham Liberalism, and the Chartists were not friendly to the League. 
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that the new demands of Parnell must be resisted at all hazards ; 
and none of his friends had dissented. No one who understood 
the political character of the place could have failed, if he had 
been able to forecast the circumstances, to anticipate the result. 

Under modern democratic conditions, such authority as in 
turn Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain achieved and maintained 
in the town they represented is, of course, impossible to any 
man whose gifts do not include skill in popular oratory. In 
many respects the character of Mr. Chamberlain’s eloquence 
differs widely from that of Mr. Bright’s. ‘The common qualities— 
and they are qualities of character rather than of style—are con- 
fidence and candour. When Bright addressed his constituents, 
they were always satisfied that what he said was what he meant, 
and that the reasons he offered for his uncompromising judgments 
were precisely and exactly the reasons on which, in his own mind, 
the judgments were based; and this recognition of candour 
calties a meeting a long way towards conviction. Though a 
great orator, he was wholly unversed in rhetorical tricks. In 
the estimation of his own townsmen Mr. Chamberlain possesses 
the virtue of absolute candour in as high a degree as Bright 
himself. When he advances reasons in support of a conclusion, 
he is giving a true account of the process by which he reached 
those conclusions. I am, of course, aware that some of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s unfriendly critics do not share this view. I have 
read “‘ studies” of Mr. Chamberlain in which it is assumed that 
he is a dealer in hidden meanings; he is represented as a very 
clever man, a creator of illusions, whose conduct cannot be 
understood without the aid of an interpreter possessing the 
sceptical sort of shrewdness in which the author of the “ study ” 
is an adept; his real motives are not the motives he avows ; 
whatever he means, it must be something other than he says. 
This does not seem a very hopeful method of study, opening up 
as it does a trackless field of conjecture which cannot be explored 
with any success. If any one wishes to know, being ignorant, 
why Mr. Chamberlain is a Unionist, why he is a Tariff Reformer, 
why he contended against Krugerism, and so forth, the obvious 
way of acquiring the information may, after all, be the most 
satisfactory, namely, to read Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, in 
which he will find the reasons he seeks set down in language that 
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is easily intelligible, and quite exceptionally free from ambiguous 
phrasing. 

Certainly every one who has been admitted in any degree 
into his confidence will testify that there has been no discrepancy 
between his conversation and his speaking, between the motives 
he discloses in private and the reasons he alleges in public; he 
has never had one argument for the committee-room and another 
for the platform, or rested on any distinction between principle 
and policy. The merit which the least friendly critics agree to 
allow him is lucidity. Well, lucidity is the quality of speech 
that reflects veracity of character. The lucid speaker is the 
man who knows what he means, and is not afraid to be judged by 
his words; the vague rhetorician either does not fully know 
what he means or why he means it, or is not quite certain that 
his mental processes will stand fire, or wishes to provide for 
alternative interpretations according to future convenience. 
Indeed, the same critics who think it due to their own cleverness 
to suspect Mr. Chamberlain of reserve, and beg you to hear them 
read between the lines, will in the next paragraph convict him 
of carrying candour to the point of indiscretion: he ought not 
to have used a blunt Shakespearean proverb to express the 
national indignation at Russian trickery ; he should not have 
addressed such plain language to Kruger; he would have been 
wise to pretend that he had not said what he had said about the 
German army when von Biilow demanded an apology. He was 
blamed for inventing the new diplomacy, which differed from the 
old by being more truthful. He chose to treat international 
politics with the same frankness which, following Bright’s example, 
he had always practised in dealing with home politics. 

The purpose of these comments is to support the testimony 
I offer that it was by virtue of this quality of candour that he 
succeeded to Mr. Bright’s authority in the city that sent them 
both to Parliament. His constituents reposed confidence in him, 
because they were satisfied that he always took them frankly 
into his confidence. There has always been a sense of comrade- 
ship and reciprocity and co-operation in his foregathering with 
his Birmingham supporters. This really was something new; 
Mr. Bright’s visits had rather the air of a descent from Olympus. 


Every Member of Parliament is, according to his ability, an 
VOL, LXII 61 
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instructor of his constituents, unless he is content to be a delegate, 
When somebody said that Mr. Chamberlain spoke as though he 
had discovered the Empire, that was really a tribute to the tact 
of the competent teacher ; for in good teaching there must always 
be a sense of finding something out—best of all if the instructor 
and his class seem to make the discovery together. His popular 
addresses have always been diligently prepared; here he has 
chosen not to trust, except in dealing with interruptions, to the 
power of extemporisation that made him a great parliamentary 
debater. His appeal has always been to the patriotic sense; 
that is, a man’s vote is treated as a share of political power held 
in trust and to be used for the advantage of the country. The 
alternative method is to tell him that his vote is an intermittent 
opportunity of getting something for himself. This method is 
gaining in favour, but it cannot be recommended to any moderate 
man: first, because it is hardly honest, as requiring suppression 
of the certain truth that, at the best, what the State can do to 
help a man (unless, of course, it gives him a job) is inconsiderable 
when compared with what he can do to make or mar his own 
fortunes ; secondly, because it sets up a competition in which the 
reasonable candidate is easily outbidden by a more sanguine, or 
less scrupulous, competitor. What is the use of giving away 
sixpennyworth of socialism, when the entire New Jerusalem is 
on offer round the corner? We need not, however, count Mr. 
Chamberlain’s success in kindling the patriotic sentiment among 
his feats of instruction. Patriotism belongs to the natural man ; 
it need not be taught, though, unhappily, it may be unlearned by 
an effort of miseducation. On the other hand, to teach citizens 
to think imperially—to acknowledge responsibility to the Empire 
as well as a duty to king and country—is such a feat. Every one 
knows that there is a country, but has to be taught that there is 
an Empire. 

In this business Mr. Chamberlain was no longer building on 
a foundation laid by Mr. Bright. It seems really unfair to label 
Mr. Bright as a Little-Englander, because that type has developed 
so rapidly since his time. The Little-Englander of to-day is far 
superior, as such, to the Little-Englander of Bright’s generation— 
just as the Pharisees we know are vastly more pharisaical than 
the Pharisees we read about in the New Testament. But there 
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seems to have been no suitable place for imperialism in Mr. Bright’s 
theory of the public good. Mr. Chamberlain relates how when 
still a very young man he encountered Mr. Bright on a point of 
imperial politics. It was at a dinner-party at Mr. George Dixon’s 
house, not long after Mr. Bright had become member for Bir- 
mingham ; and the thesis which Mr. Bright laid down, and the 
young politician found courage to dispute, was that Britain ought 
to give up Gibraltar. At that time this proposition, which was 
developed a few years later in Helps’s book called Realmah, but 
is now nearly forgotten, supplied a fair test of the two men’s 
different ways of thinking. 

Certainly the popular interest in politics was stimulated as 
well as enlightened by this widening of the outlook and discovery 
of the larger and remoter issues. Even if the imperialism of which 
Mr. Chamberlain has been an apostle were illusory, it would still 
be one of the illusions for which we should be grateful, because 
of its influence on character and temper. We are concerned here 
not with the national value of Mr. Chamberlain’s political conduct 
and political ideas, but with the question of their attractiveness 
to all classes, and especially to the artisans, of his own town. 
People who listened to him were at least grateful to him for 
making politics so much more interesting. He came into public 
life not very long after there had been a great new enfranchise- 
ment, which had trebled the electorate, and therefore not long 
before the disillusionment that was bound to follow the millennial 
expectations of the Reform League. After a short experience 
the new voter was sure to find that he did not enjoy his vote so 
much as he had enjoyed his indignation at not having a vote. 
Politics were disappointing, like the toy that looked so attractive 
through the shop-window before you had saved up enough money 
to buy it; probably, a man was inclined to think, they did not 
matter so much as he had been led to understand ; it was time 
to find some new interest to enliven his leisure. The case required 
new ideals and fresh instruction. The people of Birmingham 
might have turned to politics of the sullen, indignant, and envious 
sort; but the town, though ill-built, has a bracing climate, and 
the inhabitants, though not exceptionally well-off, are of a cheerful 
disposition. Mr. Chamberlain was the man they wanted. He 
was, as Mr. Bonar Law put it in Scotch, “a bonny fighter,” or, 
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as the Public Orator at Cambridge described him in a still more 
foreign tongue, quolbet sub celo ad dimicationem semper promptus, 
semper paratus. They found in him a leader unmistakably in 
earnest, but never ponderous, independent of party traditions 
and scornful of party copy-books, never content to be a repeater 
of the commonplaces that a party meeting applauds automatically, 
dealing in ideas that had the attraction of breadth and freshness, 
zealous for reform and ever eager to find something that needed 
to be put right, and constantly enlisting their co-operation in 
hopeful enterprises. Qualis ab incepto: such was the man when 
his neighbours greeted him as a leader five-and-forty years ago, 
and such, through all vicissitudes of circumstance, he remains to 
the end. 


C. A. VINCE. 


THE RETURN OF THE WANDERER 


ENGLAND—to say nothing of Scotland, Ireland, or Wales— 
breathes more freely now that at last, after many vicissitudes 
that eminent statesman, immortalised for all time as the Master 
of Elibank, is once more among us. Why he ever left us remains 
an unsolved mystery. There is even some doubt as to the date 
of his departure and where he has been, though all these minor 
problems are merged in the dominating fact that he is safe and 
sound, yearning and burning to “clean up” the great and ever- 
growing Marconi mess, to the making of which it must be admitted 
he contributed his full share. 

He is peculiarly happy in enjoying the enthusiastic support 
of a zealous, possibly an over-zealous, Press, which, while discreetly 
silent about his movements at the beginning of last year, latterly 
kept him before the public as a National Hero engaged in a 
titanic struggle with the enemies of this country in order that 
the British Navy, to which he and his political associates are 
notoriously devoted, might be adequately supplied with oil 
fuel—a pressing necessity because our provident First Lord of 
the Admiralty, another hero of the same Press, had, so to speak, 
off his own bat ordered the construction of oil-driven battleships 
without acquiring any oil. With the Master of Elibank’s business 
triumphs on the other side of the Atlantic 1 am not concerned 
for the moment. It is not easy to ascertain their precise extent, 
but there can be no shadow of doubt as to the political mischief 
wrought by the manner in which his quest for oil was boomed in 
what is known as the Hush-up Press, which is presumably under 
great obligations to Lord Murray—as we must now learn to call 
the ex-Ministerial Whip, who speedily followed up the humiliation 
of the House of Lords by the Parliament Act by enrolling himself 
as the not least humiliated member of that humiliated assembly. 
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The National Review has never belonged to the gushing 
brigade which was wont to regard every Anglo-American problem 
as soluble by British slobber. Our public men of all parties, our 
Americanised newspapers, most of the Bishops, nearly all the 
Professors and mugwumps and people who relieve their souls by 
writing letters to the Times, keep on tap a perennial flow of 
amiable platitudes available whenever any difference arises 
between the two countries or any opportunity is afforded by way 
of exhibition or centenary to advertise their abiding affection for 
their American kinsmen, which is, ex hypothesi, surpassed by the 
supposed attachment of the Americans towards their British 
cousins. This platform, though paved with good intentions, has 
been so poisonous, because so exasperating to the vast mass of 
Americans who regard it as pure hypocrisy, that no one with any 
knowledge of effective American opinion, who values decent 
Anglo-American relations, would dream of associating himself 
with a flatulent movement which has done more harm than any 
amount of critical or hostile comment. Reasonable relations 
with the United States would be possible if our “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
orators and writers could only be persuaded to hold their tongues 
and put aside their pens. 

It is not a party folly, buta national folly. Unionist statesmen 
equally with Radical politicians, few of whom have been within 
three thousand miles of the Great Republic, are among the worst 
offenders, and when they foregather at the Mansion House under 
the auspices of an emotional Lord Mayor to discuss the common 
brotherhood, every self-respecting American outside Wall Street 
“sees red,” and looks for his shooting irons. Radicals can, 
however, always give their opponents points in the gushing 
game. On foreign policy there was but a single question on 
which the Coalition were at one, namely, in kow-towing in season 
and out of season to the United States. Radicals are inspired by 
that sentiment and tradition which makes them fawn upon any 
Great Power disposed to make herself disagreeable, while the 
Nationalists, having been “ kept” for at least a generation by 
American Anglophobes, are obliged, if possible, to go one better 
than their English allies. There is absolutely nothing whatsoever 
to show in return for this outpouring, and serious Americans who 
set some store by Anglo-American co-operation in international 
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afiairs deplore it as much as we do, recognising that its effect on 
the masses of their countrymen is highly prejudicial to Anglo- 
American friendship because it enables our avowed enemies across 
the water, who are infinitely numerous and infinitely active, to 
be continually denouncing Great Britain as a nation of humbugs. 

In this country every national interest is habitually sacrificed 
to Party interests or Press interests, and though optimists 
endeavour to persuade themselves that there is continuity in 
our foreign policy, when the real pinch comes the greater gives 
way to the less and the vital goes to the wall. The very Party 
and Press which have wearied us year in year out with their pitiful 
“Anglo-Saxon” twaddle found themselves constrained under 
the stress of the Marconi mess and its by-products to take another 
tack and have latterly indulged in the unwonted amusement 
of pin-pricking the Americans in order to cover up the tracks of 
a domestic scandal. Of this disagreeable episode Lord Murray 
of Bogota has been the centre. For reasons not yet disclosed, 
though doubtless discoverable in time, the interests of particular 
newspapers, no less than the existence of the Coalition, demanded 
that the Marconi mystery should remain a mystery, and that 
an atmosphere, or rather a mirage, should be created, which 
would enable the ex-Chief Whip to return home as a saviour 
of his country whose prodigious services would overwhelm his 
“ detractors”? and enable our modern South Sea Bubble to be 
relegated to the limbo of forgotten things. With this object in 
view a systematic Press campaign was set on foot and glowing 
accounts were published of the splendid feats of Lord Murray in 
various Central American communities, whose politicians appeared 
to be yielding to his blandishments like so many Radical Members 
of Parliament, or editors, in want of a knighthood in Coronation 
year. A new Empire was to be added to the British Empire in 
return for an old song, and we should find ourselves rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice in those raw materials we most urgently 
needed. But this was not enough for the boomsters. In order 
to arouse public opinion in Europe as well as in these islands, 
Lord Murray was represented as challenging the Monroe Doctrine, 
the recognition of which had hitherto been regarded as a corner- 
stone of British policy. In another moment we should have been 
told that he was about to construct a competitive Panama canal. 
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Let me say at once that I do not for a single moment believe 
that there was a vestige of fact in any of these romances. They 
were so many lightning conductors to draw attention off the 
particular business which these various interests for their own 
purposes are determined to hush up. Americans, or at any 
rate many popular American newspapers, are frequently unreason- 
able and unfair where British interests are concerned, and what 
is euphemistically described as “‘ twisting the lion’s tail” is an 
infinitely successful sport in the United States. If our people 
had any idea of what is habitually written about Great Britain 
in American newspapers, it would be impossible to keep up any 
pretence of preserving friendly relations between the two countries. 
For once, however, those of us outside the Anglo-American 
gushing brigade can sympathise with the irritation of the 
American public over the Elibank mission to Central America, 
which was loudly advertised in the Elibank Press of this country 
—not confined to one side of politics—as involving a succession 
of serious rebuffs to American interests within the sphere of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Although Englishmen are less sensitive than 
the Americans, we should have been similarly annoyed by a 
similar episode. 

A further stage in working up the British people and the 
American people against one another was the quotation of 
articles from indignant American newspapers describing the 
portentous defeat of American policy by the brilliant diplomacy 
of our ex-Chief Whip, who is commonly believed to have betaken 
himself to another hemisphere to avoid facing the music at 
home. In fairness to Americans it should also be remembered— 
and we may be sure that the facts were exploited in the American 
Press—that Lord Murray represented a firm in close relations 
with the British Government. Lord Cowdray, who was created 
a Peer while Lord Murray was Chief Whip, has been described 
as the “ universal provider” of the Radical Party, and though 
the phrase, like most phrases, is doubtless an exaggeration, it is 
noteworthy that besides providing a directorship or partnership 
at a very large salary for the Master of Elibank when the Fenner 
fiasco and the Marconi flutter compelled him to retire from 
public life, the house of Pearson is understood to have found a 
billet at an opportune moment for the brother-in-law of one 
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Cabinet Minister, while Mr. Lloyd George, junior, is likewise a 
member of the same house in some capacity or another. Indeed, 
though the incident has not been as widely trumpeted in the 
British Press as some less interesting episodes—we may be sure 
it has not been lost on the other side—Mr. Lloyd George, junior, 
is understood to have followed Lord Murray to Central America 
to assist in the negotiation of abortive contracts and no doubt 
to give official colour to the proceedings. The net result of all 
these peregrinations is, and the sooner we recognise the fact the 
better, that between them, a politician in distress and the journals 
which for undisclosed reasons are resolved to see him through, 
have given a more serious set-back to Anglo-American relations 
than they have sustained at any time since the American Civil 
War. If only Lord Murray had gone quietly about his business 
and this insensate Press campaign had never been started, he 
might conceivably have struck oil, if oil was his real objective. 

Nor can Mr. Asquith and Lord Haldane be said to have 
enhanced British prestige in Washington by promoting the late 
Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, to the Lord Chief Justice- 
ship—an appointment that would be impossible in any other 
country pretending to greatness, least of all the United States, 
where the Supreme Court is still a name to conjure with, and the 
higher judiciary is reserved for those Cesar’s wives of whom we 
hear too much in political speeches and see too little in our 
public life. The gross impropriety of the appointment was 
emphasised by the Prime Minister’s mendacious suggestion to 
the Leader of the Opposition on the closing day of last Session, 
that he (Mr. Asquith) expected the then Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Alverstone, to resume his active duties, being aware at the time 
that there was not the ghost of a chance of Lord Alverstone 
doing anything of the kind. The appointment was made worse 
by the action of the Committee of the Stock Exchange in censuring 
jobbers participating in the flotation of the American Marconi 
Company in London with which the Isaacs family were identified. 
The dates indicate that Sir Rufus Isaacs appointment was 
precipitated in order to anticipate the verdict of the Stock 
Exchange, which if published before the appointment would have 
made that culminating outrage impossible even for a callous 
cynic such as our Panama Premier. 
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May we hope that the tardy withdrawal of Lord Murray of 
Bogota from the scenes of his glory may both serve to allay the 
angry passions gratuitously aroused across the water and promote 
a further elucidation of a fascinating if sordid mystery. May we 
derive encouragement from the accident that for several days 
Lord Murray was aboard the George Washington, a name that 
stands above all things for truth. Possibly he took a passage 
by this particular steamer as a hint to the world that the day 
of mystification is over and that the time has come, in homely 
phrase, “to tell the truth and shame the devil.” George 
Washington is alleged to have owned up before being found out, 
and though so far there is little in the record of any of Mr. 
Asquith’s colleagues, especially the Marconi Ministers, to justify 
a comparison between them and the first American President, 
there is such danger to the Government in continuing to pile a 
Pelion on Ossa of falsehood, that conceivably the traveller, who 
has had abundant time for reflection, may deem that it is idle to 
attempt any further adjournment of the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. 

Per contra must be set the ominous and apparently 
inspired statement of the Elibank Press that their hero 
will content himself with a personal statement in the House 
of Lords. In view of the elaborate and deliberate deceptions 
already practised on Parliament and the public by Ministers 
involved in Marconi speculations, no statement whatso- 
ever made by any Minister, or by any former member of the 
present Government, is worth the breath with which it is 
spoken. Lord Murray shirked or funked facing the Marconi 
Select Committee and bolted abroad when there was a risk of 
his case being reached, although it was a packed committee 
directed by Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth, who were 
probably acting throughout in collusion with the Government, 
and are convicted of having intrigued with a Cabinet Minister to 
frustrate the ends of justice and to stop perilous revelations. 
Lord Murray refused to appear where he would at any rate have 
been speaking on oath and subject to cross-examination, however 
good natured and mild. Any statement from him, or indeed 
from any Minister not on oath with reference to Marconi matters, 
will not have the slightest weight with anybody to-day. To 
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mislead the House—any House, every House—on matters of 
fact is regarded by our parliamentary pundits as the greatest of 
all Ministerial gifts. It was exhibited in its highest perfection 
during the fateful Festival of Truth (October 11, 1912) when 
three Cabinet Ministers, with the unstinted approval, not to say 
enthusiastic applause, of the Prime Minister gave their colleagues 
in the House, and the country at large, to understand that any 
suggestion that any Minister had ever speculated in any Marconi 
share during the negotiation of the Marconi contract was a foul 
and wicked calumny, which could only be inspired by the most 
degraded Party passion. 

I make no apology for reproducing these utterances, although 
they are familiar to the readers of the National Review, because 
they give us a truer insight into the prevailing parliamentary 
code than anything else which has occurred. Moreover, they are 
worth preserving for the benefit of the future historian upon 
whom will devolve the painful task of studying a great country 
in decay. These declarations must not be dismissed as mere 
‘* stupidities.” They were anything but stupid. They were 
exceedingly slim—too slim as the event proved. They served 
their immediate purpose. They completely hocussed the House 
of Commons, which, it must be admitted, only asks to be hocussed 
by Ministers. They committed the Press to glorifying our 
spotless and stainless statesmen. They misled the public and 
but for a chapter of unforeseen and unforeseeable accidents, they 
would have continued to do so. With the whole resources of 
the Government whose existence was at stake strained to suppress 
the truth, and a packed committee of unscrupulous partisans 
who would stick at nothing led hither and thither by Ministers 
themselves, the odds on the escape of the culprits were heavy. 
Neither Mr. Herbert Samuel nor Sir Rufus Isaacs is precisely a 
fool, and though Mr. George is half imbecile, half knave, his 
obvious hypocrisies still deceive the House of Commons almost 
as easily as his cheap tearful revivalism bamboozles an audience 
of illiterate Celts. These men all knew what they were talking 
about, and if aware of the risks they could equally appraise the 
guarantees against being found out. The Attorney-General (Sir 
Rufus Isaacs), House of Commons, October 11, 1912, see Official 
Report : 
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Let me go to the next charge, which is, I think, a worse charge. It is that some 
member of the Government not named, but hinted at—some member or members of the 
Cabinet—knowing that these negotiations were taking place, knowing that there was 
a contract in contemplation, and thinking the shares would go up when the announce- 
ment of the contract came to be made—the price of the shares being then 14s. or 15s. 
and eventually rose to £9 after the announcement of the contract was made—there- 
upon, and in consequence of the information which some member of the Government 
had got, bought shares in this Company at a low price, in order to sell them at the 
higher price when the contract was announced. I desire to say frankly, on behalf of 
myself, that that is absolutely untrue. Never from the beginning, when the shares 
were 14s. or £9, have I had one single transaction with the shares of that Company. I 
am not only speaking for myself, but I am also speaking on behalf, I know, of both 
my right hon. friend the Postmaster-General, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, in some way or other, in some of the articles, have been brought into this matter. 


Mr. Lloyd George (Chancellor of the Exchequer) : 


The hon. member said something about the Government, and he has talked about 
“rumours.” I want to know what these rumours are. If the hon. gentleman has 
any charge to make against the Government as a whole or against individual members 
of it, I think it ought to be stated openly. The reason why the Government wanted a 
frank discussion before going to Committee was because we wanted to bring here these 
rumours, these sinister rumours, that have been passed from one foul lip to another 
behind the backs of the House. ... I came here this afternoon because I had heard 
what was said outside. I have waited carefully, and not a single member on the other 
side of the House, or anybody else who has taken part in this debate, has ever hinted 
at anything. The only member who has hinted completely dissociated himself from the 
rumours. The hon. member (Mr. Lansbury) is the first one who has said so: | 


demand that his charge shal] be formulated. 
The Postmaster-General (Mr. Herbert Samuel) : 


Neither I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s 
worth of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny 
profit from the fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political feeling can 
carry so far, that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen to such 
wicked and utterly baseless slanders such as these. This Committee (7.c. the Marconi 
Committee) which will be appointed, will enquire into every aspect of this question, and 
members of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every member of 
the House may have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will come 
under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness in 


any quarter. 

Such was the manner in which the Ministry of most of the 
virtues and all the talents conveyed to the House of Commons 
and the public the fact that during the negotiation of the great 
contract between the parent Marconi Company, of which Mr. 
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Godfrey Isaacs was the General Manager, and on early inside 
information from Mr. Isaacs not available to the general public, 
three Ministers had acquired 10,000 shares at a privileged price 
in one of the “ associated ” Marconi companies—an offspring of 
the parent Company, and like other offspring, brought into the 
world by the parent. As critics are compelled to be as careful 
in their facts as his Majesty’s Ministers are careless, we must 
distinguish between the knowledge at that time of these three 
speakers. Sir Rufus Isaacs harped on “this Company” in 
order to keep within the bounds of technical accuracy. Mr. 
Lloyd George blustered in order to avoid a direct denial, but 
both Ministers knew of their own American Marconi purchases 
and sales, also that at the time they misled the House of 
Commons that they were still substantial holders of Marconis. 
Outside the political world such deceptions would make people 
impossible, but professional politicians have a sneaking, if not an 
open admiration for such performances. Their indignation is 
reserved for those who expose the falsehood. A strange impression 
must have been made by these declarations of disinterestedness 
on City circles aware of the facts, and it is scarcely surprising that 
shortly after the debate Mr. Lloyd George’s broker came to see 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the Treasury apparently to 
remind him that he had still “ two thousand Marconis.”” There was 
not even any mention of the qualifying word “ American,” as in 
those days, when it was equally wicked to suggest that Ministers 
had dabbled in American, Spanish, Canadian or British Marconis, 
the entire group were colloquially termed “ Marconis.” 

A special responsibility devolved on Mr. Herbert Samuel 
during this never-to-be-forgotten debate, because without being 
involved in Marconi speculations himself, he was the appointed 
mouthpiece of the Government, and he was supposed to have 
blown the rumours to the winds on announcing the appointment 
of the Committee which “ will enquire into every aspect of this 
question, and members of the Government will be most ready to 
appear before it. Every member of the House may have full confi- 
dence that while every part of this transaction will come under the 
searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanl- 
ness in any quarter.” [My italics.] 

It would be difficult to frame a more comprehensive or 
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categorical disclaimer, and anybody who trusted Mr. Samuel and 
was unfamiliar with the evidence would be prepared to go into 
the box and swear that it would be impossible for a British 
Cabinet Minister to make any such declaration had he known at 
the time that any of his colleagues had speculated in Marconi 
shares. Unfortunately—and nothing has done more to shake 
confidence in Ministerial statements—Mr. Samuel was subsequently 
constrained to confess that he had long been aware of his col- 
leagues’ original American Marconi speculation before he publicly 
placed his hand on his heart and pledged his word that there 
was “no uncleanliness in any quarter.” Moreover, the Post- 
master-General’s subsequent mean and niggardly action in making 
a public demonstration of virtue by disrating an official at the 
Post Office at the outset of the Select Committee’s sittings for 
buying a few Marconi shares is surely conclusive evidence of his 
conviction that there was little risk of the discovery of the great 
gamble. Even a self-righteous smug without a sense of humour 
would hesitate to court the humiliation which he brought upon 
himself over the Taylor case had he suspected any risk of 
the miscarriage of Ministerial plans for concealing the famous 
flutter. 

It was at one time asserted and believed even outside the 
ranks of the Coalition, that though men with the traditions of 
the Isaacses, the Samuels and the Georges might trifle with the 
truth, the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, with a veneer of Oxford 
culture, would hesitate before associating himself with such a 
disgraceful episode. His friends expressed the utmost indignation 
at any imputations on the integrity of a leader who had been 
grossly deceived by his colleagues. Unfortunately that cock 
won't fight any longer. Among the most painful revelations of 
the Marconi scandal was the discovery that the Prime Minister 
had been apprised of the American Marconi speculation months 
before the Festival of Truth. In order to remove all shadow of 
a doubt as to his attitude and—his character—he has in terms 
expressed unlimited approval of the misleading statements of his 
colleagues. Though not a hearer he was a reader of those 
utterances, and approved the dirty trick played on the public, 
for he cynically informed the House of Commous in June last 
year: “ When I read the declarations, which I did, of my right 
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hon. friends, they seemed to me to be perfectly natural, proper, 
and full.” [My italics.] 

As a corollary to the unlimited right of Ministers to speculate, 
we have the unlimited right of Ministers to lie in order to conceal 
those speculations. Such is the New Liberalism of the Asquith 
school as contrasted with the Old Liberalism of the Gladstonian 
school. In the face of this openly accepted creed and the conduct 
of Ministers whitewashed by the House of Commons and glorified 
by the National Liberal Club, it seems incredible that the House 
of Lords should stultify itself by allowing Lord Murray to make 
any statement until he has been examined and cross-examined 
on oath before a Select Committee of his Peers. All the Com- 
moners proved to have been implicated in Marconi transactions 
went before the Marconi Committee to make statements which 
were at any rate sworn even if they were not seriously tested. 
Although the Upper House has been cruelly watered of late years 
by “ Lloyd George noblemen,” the great majority of Peers are 
gentlemen, and however easygoing they may be, outsiders refuse 
to believe that they will allow Lord Murray to ride off on a 
speech in the face of the performances of his bosom associates, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Herbert Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George in 
‘‘ another place.” 

Lord Murray has behaved about as badly as a man can behave, 
both towards the Party which gave him unlimited confidence 
and unlimited cash without asking any questions in return, and 
to the House of Commons, where he was bound by every obliga- 
tion of honour to make a clean breast of the highly discreditable 
transactions in which he had involved himself and those of whom 
he was Trustee. As Master of Elibank he had no illusions as to 
the origin of the rumours concerning Ministerial speculations. 
That he never attributed them to the disordered imaginations 
of wild-eyed and embittered political partisans is established by 
the testimony of Mr. Herbert Samuel before the Marconi Com- 
mittee. He was asked by Mr. Amery, “ At what date did Sir 
Rufus Isaacs inform you of his transactions in American Marconi 
shares?’ Observe the Postmaster-General’s answer. “ It was 
at the end of July or the beginning of August (7.e. 1912) but I 
am not quite sure. My impression is I was first told by the 
Master of Elibank, and Sir Rufus Isaacs told me about the same 
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time—I am not sure which—I think it was the Master of Elibank.” 
Mr. Amery naturally enquired, “‘ Did you at the time suggest to 
either of them the advisability of making the matter public?” 
Mr. Herbert Samuel: “ No.” The Postmaster-General according 
to his own statement had considered the possibility of having 
a Select Committee on the Marconi Agreement when motions 
were being put down for a Select Committee or for the rejection 
of the Contract. He artlessly added: “I was rather surprised 
at those motions and did not understand them, and I went to 
the Chief Whip (the Master of Elibank) and said to him: ‘ What 
does all this mean? Have you any information?’ And I was 
pressing him very strongly to give me an early opportunity to 
bring the contract on for debate in the House. He (i.e. the 
Master of EKlibank, now Lord Murray) sazd to me that he thought 
that these motions were not due to any objection to the contract as 
such, but to rumours with respect to Ministers’ shares, and he thought 
I ought to know that, while so far as he was aware there was absolutely 
no truth in any of these rumours at all, he himself, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs had bought a comparatively small holding in 
American Marconis. I (i.e. Mr. Herbert Samuel) did not attach 
very great importance to it at the time” [my italics]. Perhaps not 
at the time, but, as we know, within a very few days the Post- 
master-General, having been made aware of his colleagues’ 
Marconi speculations, made a determined, if despairing, effort to 
get the Marconi contract through the House of Commons without 
a Select Committee and thus bury the subject for all time, by 
appealing, on high patriotic grounds, for the sake of the Empire, 
to Major Archer-Shee to withdraw his opposition. Fortunately 
he failed, thanks to the staunchness of Major Archer-Shee, and 
on the failure of this bluff, which may have been prompted by 
the Master of Elibank, the appointment of a Select Committee 
involving further investigation became inevitable. As any 
investigation was fraught with peril, the Chief Whip. sjpeedily 
retired from politics to the oil trade—an episode proclaimed with 


a great flourish of trumpets by Radical journalists, which 
attributed his action partly to a filial desire to reclaim. the family 
estates—presumably impaired by Lloyd George legi:slation-—and 
partly to Lord Cowdray’s ambition to have a man of real bussiness 
capacity on his Board. 

At this stage the Marconi Mystery merges into the Fez ner 
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Mystery. The appalling loss of party funds during the late 
Chief Whip’s Trusteeship was discovered in July 1912 and was 
undoubtedly a factor in his departure, if it was not the factor. 
It coincided with the Marconi mess into which the Master of 
Elibank had got his Party by his private speculations, and still 
more by his trustee investments of Party funds in Marconi shares. 
Mr. Fenner was master of the situation, because the disclosure 
of the damning fact that the Party was “in Marconis” before 
the completion of the Contract and a fortiori before its Parlia- 
mentary ratification would have brought down the Government 
in twenty-four hours. The Harmsworth Press would have had 
no time to save them. I am not suggesting that Mr. Fenner 
blackmailed the Government, but the fact that he was the broker 
who had made the fatal investment in circumstances not yet 
fully elucidated placed Ministers so completely at his mercy that 
no question could even arise of proceeding against him either for 
misappropriating Party money or other people’s money. He 
remained undisturbed at the expense of his unfortunate clients, 
while the Master of Elibank resigned the Trusteeship and 
Treasurership of the Party, vacated his seat in Midlothian— 
which was captured by the Opposition—in order to retire to the 
Peerage, which is understood to be privileged from attending 
Select Committees of the House of Commons, and ultimately 
betook himself to Bogota at some undetermined date. 

In order to keep the Marconi part of our South Sea Bubble 
clear I will leave the Fenner business for the moment, while 
reminding the reader that so far Mr. Lloyd George, who is ever 
ready to answer any question which affords him an opportunity 
of scoring, has failed to make any response to this enquiry 
addressed to him from the platform, by personal letter, and 
repeatedly published in the Press. 


Did the Master of Elibank, with whom you had a 
“common venture” in American Marconis at £2 on April 
17, 1912, conceal from you the fact that he was purchasing 
the same security as trustee of the Radical Party funds at 
£3 5s. per share on the following day, April 18 ? 


The point of this question strikes one in the face. There is no 
catch or trap about it. Mr. Lloyd George’s refusal to answer, 
coupled with his pitiful Christmas whine, suggests that he has 
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not yet made a clean breast of all he knows and that he is still 
suffering from a guilty conscience. Was he or was he not aware 
of the investment of Radical Party funds in American Marconis 
during the negotiation of the Marconi contract? If so, why 
doesn’t he own up? He has gained nothing by subterfuge, 
ambiguity, evasiveness, falsehood, or silence. There is a tremen- 
dous slump in Lloyd Georgeism, and it is a home-made slump, 
and not all the frantic efforts of his friends in the Unionist Press 
can put Humpty Dumpty together again. The year 1913 
saw his fortunes at a very low ebb, even though he was able 
to display Mr. Churchill as captive to his bow and spear at the 
notorious Marconi luncheon at the National Liberal Club. Was 
he privy to the investment of the Party funds in American 
Marconis in April 1912? Or does he ask us to believe that he 
had never heard of it until the accidental revelations following 
Fenner’s default? Did Mr. Lloyd George know that while he 
had secured this gilt-edged security for £2 per share, the poor old 
Party came in a bad second at £3 5s. Lord Murray cannot dispose 
of this conundrum by cablegram or by speech any more than 
Mr. Lloyd George can get rid of it by emotion. We must have 
sworn statements on oath. Although the Upper House has no 
reason for loving the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, not 
content with limehousing the Lords, has packed that unfortunate 
Assembly with his personal friends, a House of Lords Select 
Committee would doubtless afford him and any of his colleagues 
anxious to unburden their souls an opportunity of finally clearing 
up or “‘ cleaning up’’—to borrow Lord Murray’s expressive phrase 
—this singularly dirty business. 

Bear in mind that Mr. George appeared before the Select 
Committee two months prior to the Fenner disclosures, and 
with characteristic recklessness, though speaking on oath, he 
took upon himself to declare in reply to Mr. George Faber, who 
asked him, “‘ With the exception of Sir Rufus Isaacs and Lord 
Murray—we know now they had shares in the American Com- 
pany—of your own knowledge could you extend that * to the 
other Members of the Government ? ” 


* “That ” consisted of the following emphatic declaration by Mr. Lloyd George. 
‘“* Excepting for the above transactions I have not, either directly or indirectly, bene- 
fited or attempted to benefit, in any way from operations, conducted either by myself 
or by any one acting on my behalf, in any Marconi shares in this country or elsewhere,” 
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Mr. Lloyd George: “‘ Certainly I would. I have no hesitation 
in doing ut. But at the same time i is not for me to answer, though 
I am certain of tt, and absolutely certain of it, perfectly certain.” 
[My italics.] 

Was there a double entendre in this answer designed to mislead 
the Committee while keeping within the limits of technical 
accuracy ? One is naturally suspicious after the experiences 
we have had of Ministerial mendacity during the Marconi Scandal. 
If there was no double entendre, one might have anticipated that 
directly it transpired two months later that beyond the private 
Ministerial flutter the Party had likewise been involved in 
American Marconis to the tune of between £9000 and £10,000 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have requested to reappear 
before the Committee for the purpose of explaining his state- 
ment that there were no other Ministerial Marconi speculations. 
Instead of which the Enquiry was promptly shut down, doubtless 
on the orders of the Government, which was terrified of further 
revelations. We have since learnt on the uncontradicted authority 
of Mr. Parker, the Labour Member of the Committee and Vice- 
Chairman of the Labour Party in the House of Commons, that 
in order to secure a whitewashing report the incriminated Ministers 
sent a private message to selected members of the Committee 
intimating that they intended to apologise to the House of 
Commons for their conduct. They gained their object and got 
the whitewash in the shape of the Falconer Report, but the 
Committee and the country are still awaiting a long-overdue 
apology. 

Though a digression, the preceding paragraphs should help 
Lord Murray, who has had other matters to think about, to 
understand the “‘ atmosphere” created by the performances of 
his colleagues. He may have forgotten that his own conduct 
is no whit better than theirs. When the Marconi Select Committee 
was appointed in October 1912 on Mr. Samuel’s undertaking that 
there would be an immediate and searching investigation con- 
cerning Ministers, upon whose fair fame no speck of dust would 
be found, a Special Report was issued, on which much stress has 
been laid, inviting all and sundry to assist the Committee in 
clearing up the questions to be investigated, of which the rumours 
concerning Ministers bulked most largely in the public mind. 
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The text of this Report is worth recalling to the attention of the 
wanderer from far Bogota: “ That the Committee wish it to 
be known that they are prepared to consider all evidence bearing 
on the negotiation and completion of the Marconi Agreement, 
and invite any person in possession of such evidence to com- 
municate with the Clerk.” The chief repository of knowledge 
upon the most important branch of the Enquiry, namely, the 
rumours concerning Ministers which had been furiously repelled 
in the House of Commons, was unquestionably the Master of 
Elibank, now Lord Murray, and it might have been supposed 
by those unfamiliar with the tricks of the trade that the very 
moment the Committee was constituted under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Albert Spicer the ex-Chief Whip would have written 
asking to be heard because he had valuable information to 
communicate which was calculated to dissipate once and for 
all those sinister rumours that had circulated from one set of 
** foul lips ” to another to the detriment of a Cabinet of Ceesar’s 
wives. As the Committee preferred that intending witnesses 
should provide a précis of their evidence, it was open to the 
Master of Elibank to send the Clerk—I should even say it was a 
duty of the Master of Elibank—if he did not care to address the 
Chairman, a brief account of his own transactions in his private 
capacity in American Marconis, together with his trustee trans- 
actions which his colleagues in the Cabinet, headed by Mr. Asquith, 
regarded and regard as perfectly innocuous and marked by rare 
delicacy and discretion. Indeed, judging by the Premier’s 
emotion in extolling the “man of integrity,” the American 
Marconi Company was about the only suitable investment either 
for Ministers or Ministerial funds. Then why all this concealment 
as everything was done decently and in order ? 

Lord Murray, so far as we know, carefully abstained from 
making any communication whatsoever to the Parliamentary 
Committee to which, as late Chief Whip of the Party in the House 
of Commons, he owed a special duty, and he allowed the majority 
of its members to go on week after week and month after month 
making an egregious exhibition of themselves in a professed 
zeal to trace rumours to their true source, which was of course 
the speculations into which the three Ministers had been tempted 
under circumstances which are still far from clear. 
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Excuses were at one time made for Lord Murray’s reticence 
on the ground that he was abroad on business of vital importance, 
on the success of which it was whispered that our future naval 
supremacy depended. With his mind absorbed in great affairs, 
he was probably not even conscious that any Marconi Committee 
was sitting. His dangerous friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
did his utmost to encourage this delusion, going so far as to inform 
the Committee that he (Mr. Lloyd George) had never been able 
to have a final settlement with his broker of his second venture 
in American Marconis in company with the Master of Ehbank 
because that potentate had been away from England ever since 
August 1912, v.e. two months before the Committee began to 
sit. This assertion is so astonishing that unless one had the 
printed evidence under one’s eyes one would refuse to credit it. 
Mr. Lloyd George had explained to the Committee that he had 
bought this second block of 3000 American Marconis at 2,°, on 
May 22, 1500 being for himself and 1500 for the Chief Whip, 
the total cost being £6400, his own share £3200, and in reply to 
Lord Robert Cecil he said, “‘ Certainly it was a large investment 
for me, I admit.” 

Question : ‘‘ And you took those shares up? ” 

Answer: “‘ My broker took them up, yes.” 

Q. “‘ And of course you have paid for them in the ordinary 
course ? ”’ 

A. “ [still have got a balance, but I have paid some; there 
is something still due to him. I am waiting until the Master of 
Elibank comes back to settle up, because the lability is mine 
as the order was given through me and the broker deals with 
me.” 

Q. “ Then you did not settle it as between yourself and the 
Master of Elibank before he went away? ”’ 

A. “ He has been away pretty well since August, I belveve.” 
[My italies.] 

Q. “ Has he really ? ” 

A. “ Yes, he was in Algiers for some weeks, if not months, 
and New York, and I think he is in Colombia now, so I really 
have not had a talk with him about the matter.” 

This was a clear and convincing account by one of his most 
intimate friends of the Master of Elibank’s movements, and if it 
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meant anything it certainly meant that he had been absent 
from England throughout the sittings of the Marconi Committee, 
and that Mr. Lloyd George had consequently never been able to 
settle their joint debt to the broker on these three thousand 
American Marconis. This was nota mere speech delivered from a 
Front Bench in the House of Commons, which has become little 
better than a factory of falsehood. It was a sworn statement 
made under the sanction of an oath which one might have 
thought would have a steadying effect even on Mr. Lloyd George. 

When, however, as a result of the Fenner disclosures Mr. 
Illingworth, the successor of the Master of Elibank as Chief 
Ministerial Whip, appeared before the Committee he gave a 
totally different account of Lord Murray’s mysterious movements, 
about which I confess to some curiosity. Mr. Illingworth was 
asked, “‘ You told us that Lord Murray resigned your present 
office on August 7 (1912)? ” 

Mr. Ituincwortu: “ Yes, I think that was the date; it 
was announced.” 

Q. “ Was he in England after that ? ” 

A. “ Oh, yes.” 

Q. “ When did you last see him in England ? ” 

A. “ Well, I went to see him off.” 

Q. “ When was that, about, I do not mean to the day, but 
what month ? ” 

A. “I could not tell you; it was when he sailed for South 
America. I saw him off at Waterloo.” 

Q. “ Was it this year (1913) or last year (1912) ? ” 

A. “ Last year.” 

Q. “ Was it December, or November, or October, or earlier ? ” 

A. “ Well, I have nothing to date it by; it was after the 
House had met.” 

His Majesty’s Ministers have singularly unretentive memories 
when it suits them to forget. Mr. Lloyd George imagined that 
Lord Murray had been abroad since the previous August. Mr. 
Illingworth knew that he had been at home until the House met 
in October, and although he had seen him off to South America 
he could not tell whether that great event had occurred in 
October or November or December. Captain Murray, the 
brother of Lord Murray, one of the very few Radical witnesses 
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before the Marconi Committee whose evidence rang true, differed 
both from Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Illingworth as to the date 
of his brother’s departure, which he gave as January 1, 1913, 
and in the course of his cross-examination by Mr. Amery Captain 
Murray volunteered the remarkable statement that the ex-Chief 
Whip had been in the country during two months of the sittings 
of the Marconi Committee, thus giving the lie direct to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statement that he could not settle up with his broker 
as he couldn’t communicate with his co-speculator. As editors 
have to be careful if Ministers are reckless, I quote the official 
evidence, to which I would respectfully call the attention of Lord 
Lansdowne, the chief custodian of the honour of the House of 
Lords : 

‘Did he (Lord Murray) at that time inform you, or did you 
know, that he had had other transactions in American Marconi 
shares (2.e. beside the Party transaction) ? ” 

CapTatn Murray: “I had heard from hin, yes.” 

Q. “ And did you know that Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd 
George had had transactions in those shares ? ” 

A. “ I knew the transactions of Sir Rufus Isaacs, yes.” 

Q. “ Did Lord Murray give you to understand that those 
transactions were going to come out before the Committee ? ” 

A. “ Which transactions ? ” 

Q. “Sir Rufus Isaacs’ and Mr. Lloyd George’s ? ” 

A. “I take it it was certainly assumed that as soon as 
Ministers were brought before the Committee they would come 
out, and Lord Murray was actually in this country for very nearly 
two months while the Committee was sitting. [My italics.] Had 
the Committee summoned him the transaction would have come 
out at the time.” 

It would be tempting to probe the matter somewhat further 
if there were any available information. Mr. Lloyd George knew 
that his friend had spent some weeks or months in Algiers. Mr. 
Illingworth located him in England until the opening of the 
autumn Session. His brother kept him there until the close of 
the year and appears to make it a grievance that he was never 
summoned before the Committee, though, as we know, when 
ultimately he was summoned he showed little or no zeal to come. 
{If he went abroad on January 1, 1913, and there is no reason for 
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disputing Captain Murray’s evidence on this point, he chose the 
psychological moment, because, after wasting many weeks over 
the official evidence on the merits of the Marconi Contract, the 
Committee were then about to examine rumours concerning 
Ministers and had already summoned the journalists, as I can 
testify. Lord Murray naturally went abroad, and he was doubt- 
less assured by the powers-that-be, including his friends on the 
Press, that if he could keep away for a year the Marconi clouds 
would roll by, and as there was no shadow of doubt as to his 
impending diplomatic triumphs in Central America he would 
be able to return to the strains of “ See the conquering hero 
comes,” played by th 

Trust. 

Curiously enough, at about the moment of Lord Murray’s 
return his Press gave prominence to the announcement that 
another warrant for the arrest of the Party broker had been 
issued, and the suspicion will cross the mind of the most un- 
suspecting person, after the unpleasant experiences we have had 
of Radical deviousness, that this new move may be a blind in 
order to provide the wanderer with a pretext for evading many 
matters on which the public in general and the House of Lords 
in particular is entitled to further and better particulars lest the 
possible trial of Fenner might be prejudiced thereby. We 
Unionists have shown ourselves to be simpletons over this 
business, but one would indeed despair of the Republic if the 
House of Lords is diverted from a plain duty by what bears all 
the appearance of a transparent trick. The Upper House has a 
chance of striking a blow for sound and clean government and of 
finally slamming the door on the malpractices endorsed by our 
first paid Parliament; and until the contrary is proved the 
public will decline to believe that the Peers will reject a golden 
opportunity of showing that in spite of recent creations their 
standards and traditions remain unimpaired, and that on an 
elementary question of right and wrong they are ready to act 
without fear or favour. 

I feel that I ought not to close these pages without rendering 
one small service to an ungrateful Radical Party, not that I 
entertain any respect for any of their leaders, but because one 
cannot help feeling some sympathy for that large proportion of 


» massed bands of the octopus newspaper 
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the rank and file who have no private axes to grind, at the shame- 
less manner in which their enthusiasms and energies are exploited 
by those in authority. I append what I have reason to believe 
is a fairly complete list of the investments made by the Master 
of Elibank during his uncontrolled trusteeship of the Party funds, 
together with a list of the losses sustained by those funds largely 
owing to the failure of the Trustee, who was lavish in doling out 
cheques to the Party broker, to see that the securities bought 
were delivered. 

My knowledge does not pretend to extend beyond the business 
of one of the Party brokers, the firm of Montmorency and Co., of 
which Mr. Fenner was the leading spirit. There may have been 
other brokers and other losses. We know that there was more 
than one Radical Party Bank, though the present Chief Whip, 
Mr. Illingworth, appears to be as hazy on this point as his pre- 
decessor was vague about securities. Radicals who value their 
property should now set their house in order. They could not 
begin better than by ascertaining the identity of their brokers 
and bankers and insisting on serious trustees and a proper audit. 
It is monstrous that the power of the purse in any great Party 
should be entrusted to a single individual without any check 
whatsoever on his operations. Under the present system the 
Chief Whip may collect what contributions he pleases, from whom 
he pleases, on what terms he pleases either as regards the future 
policy of the Party or the pollution of the Fountain of Honour 
without any accountability to anybody. It would be possible for 
foreign Trusts to purchase the prolongation of our system of free 
imports, which suits them to a turn, or for the moneyed patriots 
of Germany to keep the Radical Party in funds so long as it 
reduced British armaments, without any member of the public 
or even any member of the Cabinet having any inkling of what 
was happening. I know nothing whatsoever of Mr. Illingworth 
save that he has a passion for slaughtering game, and I make no 
imputations on him and do not imagine that he would be guilty 
of either form of treason. Nevertheless, no individual, whoever 
he may be, should occupy such a position as, according to the 
Chief Whip’s evidence before the Marconi Committee, the Master 
of Elibank occupied yesterday towards the Party fund and 
Mr. Illingworth occupies to-day. 
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He has now, at any rate, a chance of checking the Fenner 
securities handed over to him in the fateful month of August 1912. 
He had previously been a mere co-trustee who regarded his 
functions as a “ formality” and apparently signed any transfers 
placed before him by the Chief Whip without asking any questions. 
To-day he holds a similar position with presumably another 
nominal “ Co.” I devoutly trust that no such financial despot 
exists in the Unionist Party. 

Inquisitive Radicals will observe several striking features in 
the Party investments. In the first place, Free Trade funds evi- 
dently prefer the security of protected countries, possibly to escape 
the detrimental influence of Lloyd George finance. Secondly, 
these Protectionist investments are generally gilt-edged unless 
American Marconis are outside that category. Thirdly a notable 
exception to the usual run of Radical investments is the large 
purchase of Home Rail Ordinaries on March 6, 1912, at a time 
when Ministers were engaged in settling the Coal Strike, and the 
Chief Whip would presumably have the advantage over the 
ordinary investor of inside knowledge. In the fourth place, the 
good democrat, trained by his leaders to detest every form of 
privilege, especially hereditary honours, cannot fail to be struck 
by the great accumulation of funds prior to the King’s Coronation 
in 1911 at about the time the Honours list would be under con- 
sideration. There was no General Election in prospect 
and payment of members was about to be introduced, so 
there seems to have been no urgent need of money. If nearly 
£70,000 could be invested by a single broker, ¢.e. placed to reserve, 
what, we may ask, was the full amount collected, and who were 
the contributors? Possibly a microscopic examination of the 
subsequent Coronation Honours list might elucidate the latter 
part of the question. Let me repeat what I have frequently said 
before, that I am not concerned with the private affairs of the 
Murray family, but solely with the record of the Master of Elibank 
in his public capacity of Trustee of the Ministerial Party. There 
are probably some mistakes due to the manner in which the books 
of the Party broker were kept as there are clerical errors which 
I leave as they are. 

In the year 1910, when the Master of Elibank became Chief 
Ministerial Whip (announced in the Press on February 15), there 
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were two General Elections, so it is not surprising that the invest- 
ment account should have been small. 


1910 & «8. ¢@ 
Mar. 31 £6,153 15s. 9d. Consols > . ri cost 5,000 0 O 
Aug. 15 £6,500 L.C.C. 3 % Inscribed a 5,663 10 6 
Sept. 8 £3,220 G.LP. 33% Def. . = aq Ss 3,014 0 10 


Of the above the first and third entries are noted in the Bought 
Journal as being for Trust account. The second, 7.e. the L.C.C. 
Stock, was not so noted and was posted to the Master of Elibank’s 
ordinary account ; but this may have been an inadvertence in the 
office, and experts regard it as part of the Trust account. It 
appears in the Inscribed Stock Register as registered in the name 
of the Master of Elibank, but the Consols were omitted to be 
entered. The Transfer Register shows the G.I.P. Def. Stock 
transferred to his name. The transactions in the Trust account 
in the Fenner books in 1911 (Coronation year) were as follows : 


1911 £s. d. 
Mar. 31 10,000 Johanbg. 4% Mun. Loan . - cost 9,938 0 0 
10,000 S. Manchurian Loan * 44 % ” 9,825 10 0 

5,000 U.S. Brazil 4% Loan 1911 - 4,703 8 6 

5,000 " = - ee 4,703 8 6 

10,000 Havana Terminal 5 % Deb. - 10,538 2 0 

4,000 Vera Cruz Terminal 4 % Deb. _ 4,060 6 0 

1,000 nt "= ‘ os 1,017 13 0 

10,000 Chinese Imperial Ry. 5 % Loan ‘ 10,375 12 0 

£55162 0 0 

Apr. 12 5,000 Anglo-Amer. Teleg. Pf. Ord. . ‘ - 5,883 18 0 
8 5,000 Can. Nth. 5 % Inc. Con. Deb. New (Appn.) . 250 0 0 

20 A mn ss a (Allotment) ‘ 389 15 0 

‘ Calls on 4,265 Stock “ ‘ 3,539 19 O 

12 a = Cost of 735 Stock . ‘5 4 727 13 11 

Dec. 19 5,000 Can. Nth. 5 %Inc. Con. Deb. New. . 56,189 9 3 


£71,142 15 2 
The £55,000 invested on March 31 was paid for by a cheque of 
£20,000 sent on account on April 10, the entry in the cash-book 
being “* Master of Elibank (Trust).” On April 12 the balance of 
£35,162 was paid. The Johannesburg Loan appears in the 
Inscribed Stock Register as registered in the names of the Master 


* Sic. 
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of Elibank and P. H. Illingworth, whereas in 1910 the Stocks were 
registered in the one name only. The £5000 Anglo-American 
Telegraph Stock—is this a gilt-edged security ?—appears in 
the Transfer Register in the two names, but the £5000 
Canadian Northern New Debenture Stock purchased in April 
does not appear in the Register, though the correspondence 
shows that it was registered in the two names and duly delivered. 
The second £5000 of the same stock purchased on December 19 
was registered in the name of C. E. Fenner, and is noted in 
the Transfer Register as transferred to his bank the London 
City and Midland Bank. The correspondence indicates that a 
transfer presumably from Fenner to the two Trustees was duly 
executed and returned to Fenner on February 12 (1912). I am 
informed by an expert student of the Fenner books that “ there 
is no record of the transfer being completed, and it is quite likely 
that the Stock was never delivered.” However, in a business of 
this kind where there is any room for the shadow of a doubt 
the defendant should receive the benefit of it. The investments 
on Trust account in 1912 were: 
1912 £s. d. 
Feb. 12 11,000 Can. Nth. Ont. 34% Gtd. Ist Mort. Deb 
Stk. < : ‘ ‘ , : . cost 10.120 12 0 


Mar. 6 10,000 Midland Def. at 713 j > ay as 7,198 15 6 
5,000 Great Western Ordy. at 118 . “> 5 5,955 0 6 
1,000 ss at 1173. i 1,190 0 6 
20,000 N. British Def. at 318 , : a eas 6,382 5 6 
2,000 at 3li} ; oo hs 639 14 6 
£21,365 16 6 
May 7 $5,000 Atchison 4% Adjt. Bonds . - cost 962 12 0 
$5,000 Chicago Mil. 4 % 1934 Gold Bonds .__,, 960 2 0 
£1,000 Gt. Nth. St. Paul Min. 4 % St. Ex. Bonds,, 985 2 0 
$5,000 Nth. Pac. 3% Gen. Lien Ld. Grant Bds. ., 735 2 0 
£1,000 Un. Pac. 4% Ist Lien Rind. Mtg. Bonds ,, 995 2 0 
£4,638 0 0 
May 18 $10,000 Atchison 4% Adjt. Bonds . . cost 1,935 4 0 
$10,000 Chic. Mil. 4% 1934 Gold Bonds . ,, 1,930 4 0 
£2,000 G.N. St. Paul Min. 4% St. Ex. Bonds ___,, 1,995 4 0 
$15,000 Nth. Pac. 3% Gen. Lien Ry. and Ld. 
Grant Bonds 5 s ; r - cost 2,212 14 0 
£2,000 Un. Pac. 4% Ist Lien Refd. Mtg. Bonds 2,005 4 0 


£10,078 10 0 
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I am informed that the Bond Book shows that the £11,000 
Canadian Northern 34 per cent. Bonds were duly handed over, 
but as £6000 worth were sold and credited to Stock account on 
June 28 and the balance dealt with in a similar way on July 4, 
the entry in the Bond book can scarcely be regarded as reliable. 

The famous Home Railway stocks of March 6, 1912, appear 
to have been duly purchased by Fenner, who, however, carried 
them over instead of taking them up. He wrote at the time to 
say that they would be registered in the usual names (i.e. the 
Master of Elibank and Mr. Illingworth) unless he heard to the 
contrary. A fortnight later he wrote stating that he had made 
a mistake with regard to the yield on North British Deferred, 
and that he had purchased Great Northern Deferred instead. 
“This change is made without any expense to you whatever.” 
He adds, “‘ and is subject to your approval.” “ If, therefore, I 
do not hear from you, I shall conclude that you approve.” The 
exchange was evidently approved, as later on the Master of 
Elibank’s official Private Secretary—it is interesting to note the 
duties of official Private Secretaries to Radical Ministers—wrote : 
“Will you kindly let me know at what price Great Northern 
Deferred was purchased, that I may note it in my book.” This 
was on May 3. The Fenner books show that 10,000 Great 
Northern Deferred was purchased for £5175 as compared with 
the cost of 22,000 North British Deferred, viz. £7022. On May 6 
Fenner wrote to the official Private Secretary, “I am sending 
you a statement of the sale and re-purchase.” It would be 
interesting to know whether this statement showed the difference 
of about £1800, and if so, how the adjustment was made ? 

According to the entries in the Bond Book the various bonds 
purchased in May 1912 were duly delivered with the exception 
of some Atchison 4 per cent. Adjustment Bonds. Possibly the 
balance had been deposited with the bank. Last, but not least, 
we have the particular investments for which the Elbank Trustee- 
ship will always be remembered : 


1912 


£ s. d. 

Apr. 18 2,500 American Marconis at 3} . ‘ . cost 8,188 0 0 
May i4 500 ne at 255 ‘ bbe 1,231 8 0 
£9,419 8 0 


Sufficient comment has already been made on this transaction, 
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upon which it must be confessed that the Master of Elibank has 
been placed in a somewhat serious hole by his co-speculators in 
American Marconis, Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George, who 
insisted that they had no advantage over the general public in 
getting their shares for £2 on April 17, 1912, a transaction in 
which the Master of Elibank participated on his private account. 
When before the Select Committee on March 25, 1913, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs was asked (see Question 500) by Lord Robert Cecil, “ But 
you obtained these shares (i.e. the American Marconis), before 
they were available for the general public, and at a price lower 
than they were afterwards introduced to the public.” Sir Rurus 
Isaacs: ‘ Yes, I think you can say that on their introduction 
here—in England.” This was a proper because a correct answer, 
but unfortunately Sir Rufus Isaacs would not leave it there, 
for he insisted at the commencement of the next sitting of the 
Committee on making this unfortunate qualification. 

I should like to make one observation in answer to a question which was put to me 
by Lord Robert Cecil at the end of the last sitting ; that is with reference to dealings 
which were taking place in England by the public in American shares. I did not know 
at the time in detail, and, of course, I was anxious not to state anything of which 
I was not clear; but I am told definitely—I have had information supplied to me, 
n fact by persons I don’t know, in reference to it—that there were dealings in England 
in the American shares for days before the 17th, and that transactions were taking 
place at 25s., 30s., and a little over, and at £2 on the 17th, and, of course, afterwards 
up to the 19th [my italics]. I do not say I was aware of these facts before, but I am 
now. There were dealings by the public generally in large numbers; the exact 
amount, of course, it is impossible for me to say. 

In other words, Sir Rufus Isaacs claimed that he and his colleagues 
were on precisely the same footing as the ordinary public in getting 
these shares at £2 on April 17. He even interrupted Mr. Lloyd 
George’s testimony on March 31 in order to repeat, “ I made it 
perfectly clear, I think, that the public could buy just the same 
as I could buy.” But if the public could buy just the same as 
Ministers could buy, surely the Party should have bought on the 
same terms as Ministers. The private purchase at £2 and the 
Trustee purchase at £3 5s. within twenty-four hours will require 
a lot of explaining away, and the explanation is not made easy 
by the moral cowardice of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Attorney-General in refusing to acknowledge the palpable 
and incontestable fact that they were privileged purchasers at a 
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privileged price. The Master of Elibank will also be anxious to 
explain, and the public is no less anxious to hear, how he managed 
to get all the American Marconis he wanted, whereas the ordinary 
applicant could only obtain about a sixth of his application. 
Was he a privileged applicant as Chief Whip of the Party or was 
he compelled in order to get his 2500 American Marconis for the 
Party funds to apply for six times that amount—in other words, 
to pledge the Party funds to the tune of nearly £50,000? Now 
is the moment for a real “ clean up.” 


L. J. Maxse. 


P.S. I had almost forgotten to tabulate the Party losses. 
I am informed that the following securities were not delivered 
to the Master of Elibank ve the Trust account. Mr. Illingworth 
should be able to check and verify the list, as there is a doubt as 
to whether the £5000 Canadian Northern 5 per cent. Stock was 
delivered, in which case the losses would be reduced to £33,806 
13s. 6d., which, curiously enough, approximates to the figure 
given in evidence by the Trustee in bankruptcy of the Fenner 
estate as to Fenner’s liabilities to the Master of Elibank. 


1911 ££ s« 2 
Dec. 19 5,000 Can. Nth. 5% Inc. Deb. Stk. . - cost 5,189 9 3 
1912 

Feb. 12 11,000 Can. Nth. Ont. 34% Gtd Ist Mortg. Deb. 

Stock . : ‘ ‘ ‘ . cost 10,120 12 0 

May 7 $2,000 Atchison 4% Adjt. Bonds s 385 1 0 

18 $10,000 a . - . i 1,935 4 0 

Mar. 6 Railway Stocks. 6 


rm 21,365 16 


Total ‘ P ‘ . ‘ - 38,996 
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THE GORDON RIOTS 


When the rude rabble’s watch-word was—destroy, 
And blazing London seem’d a second Troy. 
CowPeER, 1781. 


Lorp GrEorRGE GorRDON is one of those ambiguous historical 
personages who, for a brief period, flash into sudden significance, 
and then, having contrived to do incalculable mischief, fade 
away again as suddenly. Their intentions may have been good, 
though their methods were mistaken; but as individuals they 
lie so much on the border-line that it is difficult to determine 
whether they are more sane than mad—more fanatic than 
lunatic. The difficulty of discriminating is not diminished by 
the absence of biographical data; and as regards Lord George’s 
early life, the recorded facts are only moderately instructive. 
He was the third son of the third Duke of Gordon, and was born 
in London in December 1751. Like Pope’s Molly Lepel, he 
received a military commission when scarcely out of his cradle ; 
but he eventually entered the Navy from Eton as a midshipman. 
He served on the American station, becoming a lieutenant in 
March 1772. Then, being disappointed of a ship by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Sandwich, he quitted the Service. 
Having thus declined to become a Howe or a Hawke, we next 
hear of him as a candidate for Inverness-shire, which he con- 
tested with General Fraser (eldest son of Hogarth’s Lord Lovat), 
who finding his rival’s faculty for speaking Gaelic and giving 
balls with attractive Highland partners, made him a too formid- 
able antagonist, judged it prudent to purchase for him from 
Lord Melbourne, the seat of Ludgershall in Wiltshire, for which 
he was returned in 1774. Concerning his senatorial career, 
little is related except that he made himself conspicuous, if not 
notorious, for his impartiality in attacking both the Ins and 
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the Outs, and for his denunciations of the Roman Catholics; 
and that, in June 1780, his name is inseparably connected with 
the ‘No Popery” Riots. 

The story of the five days’ disturbances, which practically 
paralysed London and almost amounted to a temporary Reign of 
Terror, requires no long introduction. In 1778, when the tolera- 
tion which the different Governments of Europe were extending 
to their peaceable Roman Catholic subjects was gradually 
beginning to obtain in England, Sir George Savile, one of the 
most open-minded and upright of philanthropists—in whom some 
critics have recognised the lineaments of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Mr. 
Burchell ””—introduced a bill to relieve Roman Catholics in this 
country from certain civil disabilities and penalties to which 
they were liable under an Act of William of Orange. From 
lapse of time and altered conditions this Act had become not 
only unnecessary but unjust. Those whom Savile’s measure 
immediately concerned welcomed it warmly; and the Bill was 
carried in both Houses without a division. Then came the 
question of extending its provisions to Scotland. But here, at 
once, difficulties arose with the Presbyterians. The provincial 
synods hastened to form adverse Protestant associations; and 
the agitation thus created was assiduously fanned by pamphlets, 
sermons, and newspaper paragraphs. As a result at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow serious riots took place, in which Mass-houses were 
burned and much Roman Catholic property destroyed. So 
sinister and inveterate was the opposition, that the authorities 
decided to hold their hands; and as far as Scotland was con- 
cerned legislation was abandoned. 

In England, however, where, for some time, a “No Popery” 
movement had been simmering in the public Press, these pro- 
ceedings in Scotland naturally produced a reaction. A London 
“Protestant Association”? was at once set on foot, and Lord 
George Gordon, who had been president of a similar body in 
North Britain, was elected president. He attended its initial 
deliberations regularly, and on Monday, May 29, assembled 
by advertisement an extraordinary meeting in Coach-makers’ 
Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside, to consider the best method for 
presenting a petition to Parliament for the repeal of Savile’s Act. 


Taking for his pretext the success of resistance in North Britain, 
Vou. LXII 63 
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he delivered a “long inflammatory harangue.” In consequence 
a unanimous resolution was passed, that, on the following 
Friday, the entire Protestant Association, distinguished by blue 
cockades, should meet in St. George’s-Fields, a waste space on 
the Surrey side of the Thames (where the whiligig of Time has 
now erected a Roman Catholic Cathedral), and accompany its 
president to the House of Commons. Upon this, Lord George 
announced that if less than twenty thousand of his fellow citizens 
attended, he would not present the petition; and he further 
suggested that, for the better preservation of order, they should 
group themselves in different divisions. 

On June 2, the day fixed, these arrangements were carried 
out, with an exactitude which reflects considerable credit on the 
executive of the Protestant Association. Starting from St. 
George’s-Fields at noon, one party, led by Gordon himself, and 
preceded by the petition—a huge roll of parchment said to 
contain a hundred and twenty thousand signatures—crossed the 
river at Westminster. Another section made its way by Black- 
friars; a third by London Bridge. About half-past two the 
whole body had simultaneously reached Palace Yard, an event 
which they announced by a “ general shout.” Up to this time 
their progress had been quiet and decorous; but it soon became 
evident that their ranks had been recruited on the road by many 
undesirable sy mpathisers of the lowest class, and that the motley 
cohort which accompanied Gordon to the very entrance of the 
Commons, and surged after him into the Lobby, must have in- 
cluded not a few spurious “blue cockades,’ whose proclivities 
were to active disorder rather than passive protest. These last 
began speedily to hustle and maltreat the members as they 
arrived, particularly if they happened to be Peers, constraining 
them to cry “No Popery ’”—to assume the Protestant badge— 
to promise to support the repeal of the Act. They even attempted 
to force the doors of the House, all the approaches to which they 
effectually blockaded. In Parliament Street, the Archbishop of 
York was hissed and hooted. The Lord President of the Council, 
old Lord Bathurst, was violently assaulted and kicked; Lord 
Mansfield (clarum et venerabile nomen /), who had been instru- 
mental in acquittig a Popish priest, not only had the glasses 
and panels of his coach beaten in, but narrowly escaped with his 
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life. The hat of Lord North, the Premier, was cut to pieces and 
the fragments sold to the spectators; * the Duke of Northumber- 
land was robbed of his watch; the Bishop of Lichfield’s gown was 
torn to tatters; and the Bishop of Lincoln, a brother of the un- 
popular Lord Chancellor Thurlow, his carriage-wheels .having been 
wrenched off, was only saved in a half-fainting condition by seeking 
shelter in a neighbouring house, whence he departed in disguise 
over the adjoining roofs. Other high dignitaries and politicians 
fared no better. Lord Townshend, then Master-General of the 
Ordnance, and Lord Hillsborough, a Secretary of State, having 
been grossly insulted, lost those “‘ honours of their heads,” their 
silk bags, and entered the House with their hair hanging loose ; 
while Lord Stormont, another Secretary of State, whose equipage 
was literally battered to pieces, after remaining helpless for 
nearly half an hour in the hands of the rabble, was extricated at 
last by the courageous intervention of a friendly bystander. 
Lord Boston was so long detained by his assailants that, at one 
time, it was proposed by his brother Peers to sally out in a body 
to his assistance. Similar outrages were suffered by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, Lord St. John, and Lord Dudley, while 
Welbore Ellis, the Treasurer of the Navy, got free with the 
utmost hazard by taking sanctuary at the Westminster Guild- 
hall, the windows of which were incontinently smashed, the doors 
demolished, and the Justice and constables ejected. 

Inside the House—as soon as opportunity offered—for the 
state of things outside naturally occupied considerable atten- 
tion—Lord George, in due course, presented his petition, demand- 
ing its immediate consideration. During the heated debate that 
took place he repeatedly came to the top of the gallery-stairs to 
acquaint his supporters in the Lobby with the course taken by 
the discussion, and to denounce to them those—North and Burke 
among others—who opposed his motion. By several of the mem- 
bers these ill-advised utterances were warmly resented. Walpole’s 
friend, General Conway, publicly rebuked the reckless orator, 
whom others threatened with personal violence; and Colonel 
Murray,} his relative, appearing suddenly at his side, declared, 

* Angelo’s Reminiscences, 1830, ii. 146. 

+ In the Annual Register and Barnaby Rudge this name is given as Gordon. But 
in Walpole’s Letters, the Gentleman's Magazine, and Notes and Queries it is Murray— 
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in a voice audible to those below, that he would run his sword 
into Lord George’s body the instant any of his lordship’s “ ras- 
cally adherents” presumed to enter the House. Eventually 
the Commons, courageously declining to be overawed by numbers 
—and the postulated twenty had now grown to about sixty 
thousand—adjourned consideration of the petition to Tuesday, 
June 6. The dissatisfied crowd were consequently left to console 
themselves with their leader’s optimistic assurance that he had 
no doubt King George the Third, being a gracious monarch, 
“‘would send to his Ministers to repeal the Act when he saw 
the confusion it created.”* In the meantime Lord North had 
contrived to summon the Guards. But it was nearly nine before 
they made their appearance, and the vast assembly which had 
kept the two Houses besieged for many hours of a stifling June 
day, gradually dispersed. Yet, though the majority broke up in 
Westminster, there were many of them still deliberately bent on 
mischief; and these, following the Scottish precedent, forthwith 
repaired to the Romish chapels of the Bavarian and Sardinian 
Ministers in Golden Square and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which 
—to use their own word—they “gutted ” and burned, carrying 
away silver lamps, vestments, and appointments. Tardily, as 
before, the troops arrived, and some thirteen of the rioters were 
taken into custody. 

With the scenes that ensued, it will be best to deal in the time- 
table fashion adopted by Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale. On 
Saturday, the 3rd, the rioters remained quiet; but on the after- 
noon of Sunday, the 4th, they assembled in large numbers to 
attack the chapels and dwellings of the Roman Catholics in and 
about Moorfields. Altars, pulpits, pews, and furniture were 
ruthlessly broken up, nothing being left but bare walls. On 
Monday, the 5th, the King’s birthday, the mob paraded as far 
as Lord George’s house in Welbeck Street, taking with them their 
spoils and trophies, which they burned in the then adjacent 
fields. They afterwards made their way to Wapping and Smith- 
field, intent on similar depredations ; but directing their efforts 
more especially against those who had given evidence with 


s.e. Colonel James Murray of Strowan, Member for Perthshire, and uncle to the Duke 
of Athol. 
* Erskine’s Speeches, 1810, i. 63, 
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respect to the prisoners taken on the previous Friday. Sir 
George Savile, the introducer of the Act of 1778, was also singled 
out for retribution. He had been prudent enough to remove his 
plate; but his historic house on the north side of Leicester 
Square was completely stripped, its contents set fire to in the 
enclosure, and its iron railings converted into weapons of offence. 

On the same day, notwithstanding the fact that the now 
contrite Protestant Association issued a handbill, signed by 
its President, deprecating “all unconstitutional proceedings,” 
the Guards, convoying the aforementioned prisoners to Newgate, 
were on their return pelted by the populace. On Tuesday, the 6th, 
the two Houses, the Tower, and St. James’s Palace were all in 
charge of the military; but Lord Sandwich, driving to West- 
minster, was nevertheless assaulted. His coach was wrecked, 
he himself was cut about the face, and the soldiers had the 
greatest difficulty in protecting him from further danger. In 
the evening a party of the rioters demolished the house in St. 
Martin’s Street of Justice Hyde, who had led the military 
to Palace Yard. Between six and seven another party set out, 
by way of Long Acre and Holborn, for Newgate, bent on releasing 
their captured comrades. On the refusal of Boswell’s friend, 
Mr. Akerman, the head keeper, to deliver them up without 
authority, they at once attacked and burned his house, sub- 
sequently piling his blazing furniture against the door of the 
prison, which, like the house, was speedily in flames, and the 
prisoners, some three hundred in number, including four under 
immediate sentence of death, were set at liberty, of course 
swelling the ranks of the malcontents. Other outrages followed 
these. Justice Cox’s house in Great Queen Street was burned ; 
as also that in Bow Street of Sir John Fielding. At Clerkenwell 
Green the so-called New Prison was broken open, and the 
prisoners turned out; after which a more desperate gang attacked 
Lord Mansfield’s famous mansion in the corner of Bloomsbury 
Square. Beginning by breaking the doors and windows, they 
went on to fling the contents of the rooms into the street, where 
large fires were ready lighted to receive them. They then burned 
the valuable library, some thousand volumes, including “‘ many 
capital manuscripts, mortgages, papers, and other deeds.” 
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Priceless pictures* and sumptuous wearing apparel were also 
consigned to the flames, and the choice vintages of the cellars 
“ plentifully bestowed on the populace.” The Guards arriving, 
the Riot Act was read; and there was some half-hearted firing 
on the part of the soldiers. Nothing, however, could check the 
fury of the rabble, who literally pulled the building down, burn- 
ing even the out-houses and stables, so that, in a short time, the 
whole was entirely consumed. Lord and Lady Mansfield had 
fortunately made their exit by a back door, before the rioters 
got in. Not satisfied with what they had done, however, a party 
of miscreants set out to destroy his lordship’s country seat at 
Caen Wood, Hampstead. But here, happily, they were fore- 
stalled, the house being protected by the Militia. 

Lord Mansfield’s household goods were still biazing fiercely 
at one o'clock on the morning of Wednesday, June 7—the 
blackest day in the record. In the forenoon the mob had the 
“infernal humanity ” to give notice that they intended to burn 
the Fleet, the King’s Bench, and other buildings, specifying in 
particular the premises of Mr. Thomas Langdale, a well-known 
Roman Catholic distiller in Holborn, next to Barnard’s Inn. 
This plan of campaign they carried out so punctually that at 
nightfall some six-and-thirty fires are said to have been visible 
from London Bridge, burning simultaneously in different quarters 
of the city. At Mr. Langdale’s the scene was “ horrible beyond 
description.” His vaults were stored with vast quantities of 
unrectified spirit which ran from the started casks in torrents 
down the street, and, when ignited, added to the fury of the 
flames. Numbers of rioters and onlookers drank greedily of the 
liquor ; and were either suffocated at once or burned to death in 
a state of stupor. Others were buried in the ruins of the falling 
houses. But by this time the palsied authorities, galvanised 
into decision by the timely firmness of George the Third, had 
recovered from their deplorable lethargy. Detachments of 
Regulars and Militia came pouring into the metropolis at many 
points. Gradually the field of action was localised; and the 


* Malone thought these included Pope’s solitary effort at portraiture in oil. But 
this must have been safe at Caen Wood; for Pope’s copy of Kneller’s Betterton was 
exhibited at the National Portrait Exhibition in 1867, No. 61, by the Earl of Mansfield, 
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insurgents were vigorously checked. Attempts on the Pay 
Office at Whitehall and the Bank of England* (where Alderman 
Wilkes and Gibbon’s friend, Col. Holroyd, afterwards Lord 
Sheffield, led the defending forces) were successfully repulsed ; 
and by Thursday, the 8th, though the shops continued shut, and 
business remained at a standstill, it was plain that the protracted 
disorder had reached its close, and there was no longer anything 
to fear. Seventy-two private houses and four public jails had 
been destroyed.f ‘Two hundred and eighty-five of the rioters are 
said to have been killed outright by the soldiers; one hundred 
and seventy-three were wounded ; fifty-nine were capitally con- 
victed, and twenty-one of these were afterwards executed. But 
of those who died from intoxication or other causes, the number 
was never accurately ascertained. A large number of the escaped 
prisoners, it should be added, were speedily retaken, and placed 
once more in confinement. 

In the first half of the last century there must have been 
not a few who, as children, remembered, with Raimbach the 
engraver, the roar of the rioters rushing through the streets and 
calling to all good citizens to illuminate—nay, there must have 
been those living who, like Walpole’s printer Kirgate, had 
actually seen dead bodies lying by empty casks in Holborn. 
Many trustworthy eye-witnesses have left their impressions of 
this terrible time; and most of the contemporary memoir writers 
refer to one or other of the incidents which came under their 
especial notice. Walpole, Gibbon, Burke, Johnson, Susan 
Burney, Crabbe, Wraxall, Angelo—all contribute their quota, 
confirmatory or otherwise, to the body of evidence. To Walpole, 
the arch-priest of the nouvelles a la main, who scribbles off daily 
letters to Mann and Mason and Lady Ossory on the reigning 
theme, one naturally turns first, though much of what he has to 

* In attacking the Bank of England the rioters were led by a brewer’s boy on a 
powerful dray-horse, which was caparisoned by fetters taken from Newgate. Dickens has 
remembered this in chap. Ixvii of Barnaby Rudge, where such a charger is ridden by 
Hugh of the Maypole. Another instance of his minute study of his material is to be 
found in the death of the blind man, Stagg, in chap. Ixix, who is killed by the soldiers, 
and runs full forty yards after he is hit. This is plainly suggested by a passage in the 
Annual Register, 1780, p. 261, describing the destruction of the toll-gates at Black- 


friars. ‘‘ One man, who was shot, ran thirty or forty yards before he dropped.” 
{ Annual Register, 1780, p. 281. 
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say is the merest hand-to-mouth gossip (including, of course, 
Selwyn’s latest mot thereon) which to-morrow will contradict, 
and it is safer to trust to what he has actually seen than to 
those “ first reports” he has heard. Personally he had “ disliked 
and condemned the repeal of the Popish statutes,” but he was 
equally averse from reformation by massacre; and for him 
Lord George is a “ lunatic,” an “ arch-incendiary,” the “ruffian 
apostle who preached up the storm,” &c. He confirms generally 
the occurrences in Palace Yard, decorating them, of course in 
his own inimitable way; and he also makes mention more than 
once of the intervention of Colonel Murray. Lord Mansfield 
(whom he did not like) he describes as ‘‘ quivering on the woolsack 
like an aspen,” which, seeing that he was a septuagenarian who 
had been in danger of his life, was not unnatural. Of the burning 
of the chapels on the same day, Walpole writes to Lady Ossory 
on June 3: 


The mob forced the Sardinian Minister’s chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and gutted 
it. He saved nothing but two chalices ; lost the silver lamps, &c., and the benches 
being tossed into the street, were food for a bonfire, with the blazing brands of which 
they set fire to the inside of the chapel, nor, till the Guards arrived, would suffer the 
engines to play. My cousin, [Thomas], Walpole, fetched poor Madam Cordon,* who 
was ill, and guarded her in his house till three in the morning, when all was qu et. 


The chapel of St. Anselm and St. Cecilia was the oldest Roman 
Catholic place of worship in London, which was probably why 
it was selected for destruction by the wirepullers of the mob. 
As a connoisseur, Walpole should have regretted the loss of its 
beautiful altar-piece by the Chevalier Casali, reported to have 
cost £2500. To Count Haslang, the Bavarian envoy, he is 
unsympathetic : 


Old Haslang’s Chapel was broken open and plundered ; and, as he is a prince of 
smugglers as well as Bavarian Minister, great quantities of run tea and contraband 
goods were found in his house. This one cannot lament; and still less, as the old 
wretch has for these forty years usurped a hired house, and, though the proprietor 
for many years has ofiered to remit his arrears of rent, he will neither quit the house 
nor pay for it. 


Of the depredations of Sunday, Walpole says little, as he had 
returned to Strawberry Hill “to avoid the Birthday (Monday 


* The Sardinian Minister was the Marquis de Cordon. 
t Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, June 5, 1780. 
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the 5th), and for the next occurrences we must go to a fresh 
witness, Fanny Burney’s lively sister, Susan, then resident with 
her family in Sir Isaac Newton’s old house, No. 1 St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Square, from the Observatory of which they 
had exceptional opportunities of surveying the scenes in their 
immediate neighbourhood.* From this coign of vantage they 
saw the whole of Leicester Square lighted up by Sir George 
Savile’s burning property. ‘‘ They [the mob] had piled up the 
furniture in the midst of the Square, and had forced Sir George’s 
servant to bring them a candle to set fire to it. They would 
doubtless have set the house itself on fire [also] had not the 
Horse and Foot Guards prevented [their doing so].” This was 
on Monday, the 5th. Next day came the burning of Justice 
Hyde’s, which was in St. Martin’s Street itself.7 

From our windows we saw them throw chairs, tables, cloathes, in short everything 
the house contained, into the street, and as there was too much furniture for one fire, 
they made several. I counted six of these fires, which reached from the bottom of 


the street up to the crossing which separates Orange and Blue Cross Streets. Such a 
scene I never beheld! As it grew dusk, the wretches who were involved in smoak 


* “Newton House,” once No. 1, and latterly No. 35 St. Martin’s Street, the 
residence from 1710 to 1725 of Sir Isaac Newton; and from 1774 and many years 
subsequently, of Dr. Charles Burney, the musician, is now, alas! pulled down. The 
“Observatory ’” to which Susan Burney refers existed in 1778, since Fanny Burney 
tells us expressly that her father went to the expense of practically reconstructing it 
after the hurricane of that year. Parts of her first novel, Evelina, were written in this 
“square turret.” It is consolatory to learn from a letter of Mr. Hugh Phillips to 
the Times of December 4, 1913, that this historic dwelling has not fallen a prey to 
the house-wrecker, and that it has been removed “in sections carefully packed and 
numbered” to Hitchin, where its re-erection is contemplated. That this may come 
to pass is devoutly to be wished, if only to justify Lord Macaulay’s too-sanguine pre- 
diction in the Edinburgh Review for January 1843, that the building would 
“continue to be well known as long as our island retains any trace of civilisation.” 
Meanwhile a useful memorial of it exists in Miss Constance Hill’s pleasant volume 
entitled A House in St. Martin's Street, 1907, to which we are indebted for our 
extracts from Susan Burney’s unpublished Diary. 

+ The Gentleman’s Magazine says Hyde’s house was in Lisle Street. But Lisle 
Street lies north of Leicester Square ; and Susan Burney places the house towards the 
bottom of “ our street,” i.e. St. Martin’s Street on the southern side. Lisle Street has, 
however, its memories of these troublous days, since Francis Wheatley’s great picture 
of the Riots, being too large to be removed, was destroyed here at a fire in the house 
of James Heath, who engraved it for Boydell (Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters, 1808, 
p- 269). 
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and covered with dust, with the flames glaring upon them . . . seemed like so many 


infernals. .... 

One thing was remarkable and convinced us that the mob was secretly directed 
by somebody above themselves: they brought an engine with them and while they 
pulled Hyde’s house to pieces and threw everything they found into the flames, they 
ordered the engine to play on the neighbouring houses to prevent them catching fire.* 


Early that morning Mrs. Burney, Susan’s stepmother, had 
seen Burke pass through St. Martin’s Street, beset by a crowd 
who wished to extort from him a promise that he would vote for 
the repeal of the Act. “My mother... heard him say: 
‘I beseech you, gentlemen; gentlemen, I beg >.” Finally 
he was obliged to draw his sword in order to free himself from 
their importunities. He was lucky to escape. He had been 
denounced with North by Lord George at Westminster, as 
opposing the repeal; and if his house in Charles Street, St. James’s 
Square, had not been stoutly garrisoned by sixteen soldiers, it 
would probably have shared the fate of Sir George Savile’s. 

One of the diarist’s entries illustrates the difficulties of the 
military. An ensign and thirty Foot Guards marched into the 
street, and after a few words to the rioters from the officer, 
marched out again, “the mob shouting and clapping the soldiers 
on their backs as they passed.” The soldiers were as unwilling 
to use force as the magistrates were to send for the soldiers; and 
Walpole mentions a brother-in-law of Lord George who had 
“to conceal himself’? because he had given orders to fire at 
Bloomsbury Square. Such a state of things Johnson had fore- 
seen four years before when he said: “‘The characteristick of our 
own government at present is imbecility. The magistrate dare not 
call the guards for fear of being hanged. The guards will not 
come for fear of being given up to the blind rage of popular 
juries.” 


At night-time the watchers from the St. Martin’s Street 
Observatory saw the flames ascending from Sir John Fielding’s 
house in Bow Street; from Newgate; and from Lord Mansfield’s. 
Concerning this last, there is not much to add, save that Parson 
Warner, Selwyn’s chaplain and Thackeray’s Sampson, found, or 
professed to have found, a page of Virgil from the famous library— 


* The House in St. Martin’s Street, 1907, 257. 
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the “lettered store” of which Cowper wrote—fluttering in the 
enclosure. Sunt lacrime rerum—was the legend on this fugitive 
fragment. Many similar relics, charred and stained, were for a 
long time preserved in Caen Wood ; but “ silver-tongued Murray ” 
is said to have regretted most of all the loss of his manuscript of a 
speech on the privilege of Parliament which he considered con- 
tained all the law and all the eloquence he possessed. To this, 
possibly, Cowper intended to refer in the neat copy of verses he 
sent to Wiliam Unwin: 


And Murray sighs o’er Pope and Swift, 
And many a treasure more, 

The well-judg’d purchase and the gift 
That grac’d his letter’d store. 

Their pages mangled, burnt and torn, 
The loss was his alone ; 


But ages yet to come shall mourn 
The burning of his own. 


Sir John Fielding had also to lament the destruction of his 
furniture, effects, and ‘‘ writings ”—a lament with which posterity 
may fairly sympathise, as they probably included some of the 
rare letters and MSS. of the great novelist who was his half- 
brother and predecessor. But if details are scanty as to Bow 
Street and Bloomsbury Square, they are abundant concerning 
the burning of Newgate. George Crabbe, the poet, who, with 
three pounds in his pocket, had come to London in the previous 
April to seek his fortune, was still seeking it when, wandering 
aimlessly homeward to his lodging near the Royal Exchange, he 
turned out of Ludgate Hill at about half-past seven on Tuesday 
evening (the 6th) to find the mob already occupied in firing Mr. 
Akerman’s house : 

As I was standing near the spot [he writes in his journal to Miss Elmy, the Mira 
of his affections] there approached another body of men, I suppose 500, and Lord 
George Gordon in a coach, drawn by the mob towards Alderman Bull’s [the seconder 
of his motion in the House of Commons], bowing as he passed along. He is a lively 
looking young man in appearance, and nothing more, though just now the reign- 
ing hero. By eight o’clock, Akerman’s house was in flames. I went close to it, 
and never saw anything so dreadful. The prison was, as I said, a remarkably strong 
building ; but, determined to force it, they broke the gates with crows and other instru- 
ments, and climbed up the outside of the cell part, which joins the two great wings 
of the building, where the felons were confined; and I stood where I plainly saw 
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their operations, They broke the roof, tore away the rafters, and having got ladders 
they descended. ... Flames all around them, and a body of soldiers expected, they 
defied and laughed at all opposition. The prisoners escaped. I stood and saw about 
twelve women and eight men ascend from their confinement to the open air, and they 
were conducted through the streets in their chains. .. . You have no conception of 
the frenzy of the multitude. This being done, and Akerman’s house now a mere shell 
of brickwork, they kept a store of flame there for other purposes. It became red hot, 
and the doors and windows appeared like the entrances to so many volcanoes. With 


some difficulty they then fired the debtor’s prison—broke the doors—and they, too, 


all made their escape. Tired of the scene, I went home. . . .* 


At eleven o’clock he returned to find Newgate “ open to all,” 
for the incendiaries had transferred their operations to Blooms- 
bury Square. Another spectator of the attack upon Newgate 
was Henry Angelo, the fencing-master, who, hiring for sixpence 
a garret-window opposite, had a full view of the whole—the first 
onslaught with pick-axes and sledge hammers, the breaking open 
of the debtor’s-door, the subsequent rising of smoke from different 
points, and “a new species of jail delivery.” “The captives 
marched out with all the honours of war, accompanied by a 
musical band of rattling fetters,’’ which Angelo presently heard 
being knocked off in the neighbouring houses. Next day Dr. 
Johnson who, at Bolt Court, was not far off, visited the ruins :T 

On Wednesday [he writes to Mrs. Thrale] I walked with Dr. Scot [afterwards Lord 
Stowell] to look at Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. As 
I went by, the Protestants were plundering the Sessions-house at the Old Bailey. 
There were not, I believe, a hundred ; but they did their work at leisure, in full security 
without sentinels, without trepidation, as men lawfully employed, in full day. Such 


is the cowardice of a commercial place. 


And then he goes on to enumerate the incidents of “ black 
Wednesday,” when one might watch, as Walpole did from the 
roof of Gloucester House in Upper Grosvenor Street, “the glare 
of conflagration fill the sky;” and listen hourly to fresh tidings 
of new enormities at Blackfriars Bridge and Holborn. 

On the 7th came the King’s Proclamation, with the belated 
issue of General Orders authorising the military to “ use force for 
dispersing the illegal and tumultuous assemblies of the people.” 
Wraxall, who, though he mixes up his dates, seems to have 
witnessed the burning of Lord Mansfield’s house, the ‘“ sublime 


* Crabbe’s Works, 1834, i. 83. ft Angelo’s Reminiscences, 1830, ii. 147-8. 
t Hill’s Johnson’s Letters, 1892, ii. 169. 
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sight” of the King’s Bench in flames, and the terrible scenes at 
Langdale’s distilleries, says at this point: 


From the instant that the three Bridges over the Thames were occupied by regular 
troops, the danger was at an end. This awful convulsion, which, on Wednesday, 
the seventh of June, seemed to menace the destruction of everything; was so com- 
pleted quelled, and so suddenly extinguished, that on the eighth, hardly a spark sur- 
vived of the popular effervescence. Some few persons in the Borough of Southwark,* 
attempted to repeat the outrages of Wednesday ; but they were easily and immediately 
quelled by the military force. Never was a contrast exhibited more striking than 
between those two evenings, in the same city! + The patroles of Cavalry, stationed in 
the Squares and great streets throughout the West End of the Town, gave London 
the aspect of a Garrison; while the Camp which was immediately afterwards formed 
in St. James’s Park, afforded a picturesque landscape ; both sides of the Canal, from 
the Queen’s House [7.e. Buckingham House] down to the vicinity of the Horse Guards, 
being covered with tents and troops. 


“This audacious tumult is perfectly quelled,” wrote Gibbon 
to his stepmother on the 10th. On the 27th he writes again: 


The measures of Government have been seasonable and vigorous ; and even opposi- 
tion has been forced to confess, that the military force was applied and regulated with 
the utmost propriety. Our danger is at an end, but our disgrace will be lasting, and 
the month of June 1780, will ever be marked by a dark and diabolical fanaticism, 
which I had supposed to be extinct, but which actually subsists in Great Britain, perhaps 
beyond any other Country in Europe.§ 


Meanwhile, on June 9, the President of the London Protestant 
Association, to whose ill-starred proposals for placing his peti- 
tion before Parliament these deplorable scenes were the calamitous 
sequel, had been arrested at his house in Welbeck Street, ex- 
amined by a Committee at the Horse Guards, and escorted to 


* Thrale’s Brewery in Deadman’s Place, Southwark, was naturally visited. But 
here, on the first occasion, “the clamorous crowd is hush’d by mugs of mum.” 
Judiciously exhibiting some £50 worth of meat and drink, Mr. Perkins, the Super- 
intendent, contrived to send them away. When they returned they were confronted 
by soldiers (Hill’s Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 1887, iii. 435). 

+ This is confirmed by Mr. Urban’s chronicler: “The writer of this paragraph, 
whose residence is at a small but equal distance from three dreadful fires which at the 
same period were blazing on the Wednesday night, when he was surrounded by hundreds 
of families who were distractedly employed in removing their children and their valu- 
ables, sat down to his literary amusements on Thursday night as uninterruptedly as if 
he had resided on Salisbury Plain. Not a human voice was to be heard.” (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, August 1780, p. 369.) 

t Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs of my Own Time, 1904, p. 207. 

§ Gibbon’s Corr., 1896, i. 382. 
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the Tower in charge of an exceptionally strong military guard. 
He had—it was alleged by his friends—taken no active part 
in the riots; he had even gone fruitlessly to Buckingham House 
to offer King George his assistance in suppressing them, and it 
was afterwards testified by Sir James Lowther, in whose carriage 
Lord George had left the House of Commons on the 6th, that he 
had earnestly entreated the mob to go home and be quiet. 
Whilst confined in the Tower, he was well supplied with books, and 
is reported to have devoted himself, among other things, to the 
study of the ten folio volumes of the State Trials. According to 
Malone * he applied for “ a Protestant clergyman, a Popish priest, 
a Presbyterian preacher, and an Anabaptist to be sent to him: but 
his wishes were not complied with. He then requested to have a 
fiddler, which was readily granted.” But he was certainly visited, 
with Lord Stormont’s permission, by John Wesley, who, on 
December 19, spent an hour with him, conversing about Popery 
and religion. Wesley found him well acquainted with the Bible ; 
and was agreeably surprised to note that he did not complain 
of any person or thing.f Aiter being imprisoned for eight months, 
on February 5, 1781, he was tried in the Court of King’s Bench 
on a charge of high treason. His senior counsel was Lloyd 
(afterwards Lord) Kenyon; the junior, Thomas, later Lord 
Erskine, then a young man of thirty-one. Lord Mansfield, the 
aged Lord Chief Justice, presided. The Crown brought witnesses 
to show that the riots had been the preconcerted results of the 
demonstration connected with the presentation of the petition, 
and that Gordon, as the originator of that demonstration, was 
guilty of treason, or—to speak precisely—of what was then legally 
known as constructive treason, 7.e. something ‘equivalent to 
treason though not intended or realised as such.” Special stress 
was laid, in this connection, on the fact that he had signed a pro- 
tection by which a house in Long Acre was saved from destruction. 
But Kenyon’s inexorable cross-examination of the witnesses, 
particularly of one William Hay, made havoc of some of the 
evidence for the prosecution, while Erskine, in a concluding 
speech occupying some sixty octavo pages of print, and marked 
by extraordinary forensic ability, addressed the jury on behalf 


* Charlemon Corr., Hist. MSS. Comm., 1891, i. 374. 
+ Wesley's Journal, 1901, iv. 185. 
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of the prisoner. His main contention was that the petitioners 
of June 2, who belonged to the Protestant Association, had been 
orderly and peaceable in their intentions; that his client had 
neither part nor lot in the excesses that ensued—excesses that 
were “‘ at the very worst, unforeseen, undesigned, unabetted and 
deeply regretted consequences””—and that, in the meaning of 
the statute, Gordon was in no wise guilty. These arguments, 
admirably marshalled and supported, must have had their weight 
with the jury, who, at a quarter after five o’clock on the morning 
of February 6, returned a verdict of “‘ Not Guilty ’—a verdict 
which, according to Erskine’s editor James Ridgway, was 
“repeated from mouth to mouth to the uttermost extremities of 
London, by the multitudes which filled the streets.’ Dr. 
Johnson’s comment on the finding, as recorded by Boswell, is 
characteristic: ‘‘He said he was glad Lord George Gordon had 
escaped, rather than that a precedent should be established for 
hanging a man for constructive treason.” * 

“Escaped ’—it will be noticed—is Johnson’s word; and 
there can be no question that Gordon owed much to the able 
advocacy of Erskine, who, by the way, besides being a com- 
patriot of his own age, had also begun life as a midshipman. 
But the precise amount of Lord George’s responsibility for the 
riots is extremely difficult to establish. By his contemporary 
apologists it is urged that his notification of May 29 had the 
misfortune to attract in the train of the guileless Protestant 
Association a host of disreputable characters, “thieves, pick- 
pockets, house-breakers,’ and the like, to whom the “No 
Popery”’ cry meant nothing but a call to disorder; and who 
were, in fact, an unsolicited and unwelcome contingent from 
that large, dangerous, and powerful body, the Mob, which, eight 
and twenty years before, Henry Fielding had ironically termed 
the real Fourth Estate. They feared, he said, two orders of men 
only: the justices of the peace and the soldiery—both of which 
preservers of public tranquillity, in the occurrences of June 1780, 
owing to the inactivity of the authorities, had for some time 
left them a free hand. Beginning, for form’s sake, with the 
burning of Popish chapels, impunity had rapidly hurried them 
on to the destruction of private property, the demolition of 

* Hill’s Boswell’s Johnson, 1887, iv. 87. 
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public institutions, and to spoliation generally. All this may be 
true. At the same time it is impossible to hold with the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, that the Protestant Association of Coachmakers’ 
Hall were merely ‘“‘a set of well-meaning men (who could not 
have been aware of the consequences)* met for the defence of 
the established religion.” The “ consequences”’ in Scotland had 
been riots and the burning of Popish chapels; and these were 
the consequences in England, aggravated by special social 
conditions, and assuredly not modified by the inflammatory 
speeches and reckless rhetoric of Gordon himself, who must have 
known that preaching constitutional restraint to an infuriated 
audience is the idlest of injunctions. To kindle dangerously 
combustible material is surely a serious crime, which cannot 
be condoned on the trivial pretence that you did not afterwards 
feed the fire. Yet it was mainly on this latter plea that Gordon 
was acquitted. 

By the historians he has been treated no better than by 
Horace Walpole. He is a “ crack-brained member of parliament,” 
a “half-crazy fanatic,” and so forth. John Forster, who was a 
Commissioner of Lunacy, regarded him as a madman ; and thought 
those pages of Barnaby Rudge in which he appeared were the 
feeblest parts of the book. Dickens, on the contrary, found 
redeeming points in his “Protestant hero.’ He must, he 
contended, “ have been at heart a kind man, and a lover of the 
despised and rejected, after his own fashion. He lived upon a 
small income, and always within it; was known to relieve the 
necessities of many people. . .. He always spoke on the people’s 
side, and tried against his muddled brains to expose the profligacy 
of both parties. He never got anything by his madness, and 
never sought it.’t To this may be added that he was certainly 
fearless; that he must have possessed considerable persuasive 
powers as a platform speaker, and that, having gone through 
the rude discipline of the six years’ probation of bad 
air, bad food, and bad manners which characterised the orlop 
deck of a Georgian man-of-war, he could scarcely have emerged 
without some experimental knowledge of humanity in the rough. 

Unfortunately, the remaining incidents of his career enforce 
rather than extenuate the debatable aspect of his personality. 


* The italics are ours. t Forster’s Life of Dickens, ch. ix. 
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In 1784 we find him, for the nonce, donning a Dutch uniform, 
girt with a Highland broadsword, and inciting the British Seaman, 
with whom, as an ex-lieutenant, he had naturally a certain 
authority, to take up arms for the Dutch against the Emperor 
Joseph. Two years later he is championing the cause of another 
“friend of mankind,” Carlyle’s “Sicilian jail-bird,” Cagliostro, 
and libelling Marie-Antoinette for “‘ publicly persecuting” that 
egregious impostor. Then he is accused of libelling British justice, 
in a bogus “ Prisoners’ Petition ” against transportation, addressed 
to, but written by, himself. For these latter exploits he was in 
1787-88 tried and eventually sentenced to five years’ confinement 
in Newgate. Already he had become a convert to Judaism— 
gaberdine and long beard included. In Newgate he lived on the 
whole not unagreeably, occupying apartments on the master’s 
side; playing the bagpipes; entertaining friends and admirers 
daily; giving fortnightly balls, and, between whiles, vainly 
petitioning the French National Assembly to intervene for his 
release. At the expiration of his sentence, failing to find securities 
for his good behaviour, he remained in custody, dying at length 
of jail-fever on November 1, 1793. His last act was to sing the 
Revolutionary Carillon National of Ca tra. He was in his forty- 
second year. Being refused Jewish burial, he was privately 
interred in the graveyard of St. James’s Chapel in the Hampstead 
Road. But no stone marks the spot. 
Austin Dosson. 
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STOLEN PICTURES 


Picture stealing is assuredly one of the most foolish and 
profitless of crimes. It may indeed be classed as a species 
of insanity, for it often appears to be the result of a sudden 
and irresistible attack of mental aberration. Unlike most 
other thefts, there is no advantage whatever to be derived 
from the “ pastime.” And yet, if one may stretch a point 
and include statues, picture stealing has at least the merit 
of being sanctified by antiquity. The Romans plundered the 
Greeks, and we know that Verres, as Governor of Sicily, robbed 
the Sicilians on every hand ; he “ even ventured to appropriate 
to himself the colossal candelabrum of gold enriched with precious 
stones which the son of Antiochus was conveying as a present 
to the Republic”; he possessed the Cupid of Praxiteles, the 
Hercules of Myron, the Sappho of Silanion, and many other 
treasures of antiquity, his “ title*’ to which was more in the 
region of force than argument. 

But unfortunately it is not necessary to go back to ancient 
times for instances. Within recent years the picture thief has 
been particularly busy, his fiendish ingenuity always breaking 
out in the most unexpected places. Public museums and private 
galleries have been rifled of their treasures, involving the whole- 
sale dismissal of officials, the apprehension of innocent persons, 
and the expenditure of much newspaper fury. The only people 
to benefit by these robberies are the photographers, to whom 
every theft of a masterpiece must be a small gold-mine—for 
even an indifferent photograph is more valuable in tracing a 
missing picture than any amount of printed details. 

The thief is equally indifferent in selecting the object of his 
exploit ; sometimes it is a private collection and at others a 
public gallery. The Gainsborough Duchess of Devonshire and 
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the Leonardo da Vinci Monna Lisa are the most famous thefts 
in these two sections. Both happened to have had fortunate 
terminations, after lapses in the one case of over a quarter of a 
century and in the other of over two years. Both robberies were 
planned and carried out with a boldness and an ingenuity which 
showed extraordinary skill and coolness, and both thieves merit 
a prominent place in any dictionary of clever scoundrels. 

Generally speaking, the picture thief has devoted his talents 
to the robbing of public museums in preference to private 
galleries, and in this respect no culprit of ancient or modern times 
plundered on the scale of Napoleon I. The spoils of war may or 
may not legally rank as thefts, but it is quite certain that a 
nation’s pictures, whether in museums or churches, ought not to 
be the loot of victorious armies. Napoleon thought otherwise, 
and so did his generals, or such of them—Soult for example—as 
had a taste for art. The Emperor had at least one merit in this 
respect ; he plundered pictures for the glory of his capital, whilst 
Soult plundered for his own private advantage—an advantage 
from which his heirs reaped a fortune when his pictures were sold 
in 1852. 

Napoleon’s enterprises in this matter are fairly well known, 
at least to the student of the by-ways of art history. They 
formed at the time the subjects of several “‘ Catalogues,” most of 
which are now rarely met with, but some of which I am fortunate 
enough to possess. One of the earliest of these was by J. B. P. 
Lebrun, the picture dealer, artist and husband of the much more 
famous artist, Madame Vigée Lebrun. Lebrun was the com- 
missaire expert of the Musée Central des Arts when, in 1798, 
his Examen Historique et Critique des Tableaux . . . venant des 
premier et second envois de Milan, Cremone, Parme, Plaisance, 
Modéne, Cento et Bologne was published. ‘‘ Hommage au héros 
vainqueur de l’Italie! hommage aux braves soldats qui ont 
partagé ses lauriers!”’ exclaims Lebrun in his introduction, 
and his elation appears to have been entirely symptomatic of 
the general sentiment in Paris, almost the only discordant voice 
being that of Quatremére de Quincy. Lebrun describes over 
sixty pictures and sculpture, among them the Raphael S¢. 
Cecilia from the St. Giovanni Church at Bologna, the Raphael 
Resurrection from St. Paolo, Parma; the Titian Christ Crowned 
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with Thorns from the Dominican Church at Milan; four pictures 
emblematical of the Elements by Jean Breughel and Van Balen 
from the Ambrosian Library at Milan; the Virgin and Child, 
by Rubens and Breughel, from the same place, and many 
others. In 1803 Legrand published, with over ninety fine plates, 
a Catalogue of the antique statues and other sculpture, the 
fruit des conquétes de l’arme d’Italie ; whilst among the other 
books on the subject an anonymous writer issued in 1816, 
through an Edinburgh publisher, an excellent ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Antique Statues, Paintings, and other Pro- 
ductions of the Fine Arts” that existed in the Louvre at the 
time the Allies took possession of Paris in July 1815. He 
describes over 400 statues and many hundreds of pictures then 
in the Louvre, many of which, of course, were not the spoils of 
war, but the property of the French nation. 

We have a vivid picture of the dismantling of the Louvre in 
Paris Revisited, 1815, by John Scott, editor of the Champion 
newspaper. But for the insistence of the Allies, and _parti- 
cularly the active co-operation of the English, to whom, in a 
sense, it was a matter of no importance, the Louvre would never 
have rendered up its ill-gotten treasures, the French Ministers 
refusing to promise satisfaction or to uphold a strenuous opposi- 
tion. The temper of the Parisian public was in a very uncertain 
condition. But on September 23, a guard of 150 British riflemen 
were stationed outside the Louvre, and the dismantling began— 
‘it seemed,” wrote Scott, “as if a nation had become ruined 
through improvidence and was selling off.” When the gallery 
was thoroughly cleared of the property of other nations, Scott 
counted the number of pictures which remained to it and found 
that the total left to the French nation of the 1500 pictures 
which constituted this magnificent collection was 274. The 
Italian division dwindled from eighty-five to twelve. We need 
not dwell any longer on this great episode in the history of stolen 
treasures, except to repeat what a Frenchman said to Scott when 
he saw that the Horses from the Church of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
had also been returned: “ You have left me nothing for my 
children but hatred against England; this shall be my legacy 
to them.” 

It is an international calamity that Napoleon’s generals were 
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not also compelled to disgorge. Soult robbed Spain of nearly 
a score of famous pictures by Murillo, one of which, so the story 
goes, the Marshal used to point at as having saved the lives of 
two very estimable persons: he threatened to shoot them if they 
refused to give him the picture! In his hurried departure from 
Spain, Soult, even as it was, left behind some hundreds of 
pictures which he had marked down for export. Lady Wantage’s 
beautiful Virgin and Child in Clouds, once an altar-piece in a 
church at Seville, was taken away by Soult, but while yet in 
Spain thieves got access to the place where it was stored, and 
cut out and carried away the central portion with the Virgin and 
child. This fragment (forty inches by thirty inches) found its 
way to England and into Lord Overstone’s collection, while the 
mutilated canvas was taken to Paris by Soult, whose heirs 
sold it in 1855 to an agent of Lord Overstone, and the two 
portions were skilfully reunited after a separation of over forty 
years. 

General Desolle stole Murillo’s Immaculate Conception from 
the Royal Palace at Madrid; it was purchased many years 
afterwards by the King of Holland, and is now in America. 
General Sebastiani was another person who “ prevailed upon ” 
the unfortunate Spaniards to “ present ’’ him with Murillos and 
other pictures, one of the most important of which was the 
St. Thomas of Villanueva, for many years in the Ashburton 
collection and considered by Mrs. Jameson as one of the finest 
Murillos in England. The largest painting ever executed by 
Murillo, St. Anthony of Padua and the Infant Jesus (about eighteen 
feet by eleven feet), was mutilated at the Cathedral at Seville on 
November 5, 1874, the figure of St. Anthony being cut out. In 
the following January a Spaniard named Fernando Garcia offered 
the St. Anthony to a New York picture dealer, Mr. W. Schaus, 
who at once recognised it and handed it over to the Spanish 
authorities. The figure was restored to its original position 
‘‘ amid imposing religious and secular festivities” on October 30, 
1875; for some reason never explained the thief was allowed to 
go unpunished. 

We will venture to quote one more Spanish illustration. 
Herr von Nemes of Budapest, one of the most widely known 
collectors on the Continent, has for years made a special feature 
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of Spanish pictures. He possessed several fine examples of 
Goya, among them was Las Gigantillas (Enfants jouant a se 
porter), or as we should say, playing at ‘“leap-frog,” which 
had long been in his possession, had been publicly exhibited 
at Budapest, at Munich, and in Dusseldorf, and was illustrated 
in his Catalogue. The collection came up for sale in Paris 
last June and at the last moment it was suddenly discovered 
that the Goya was a stolen picture; it was naturally with- 
drawn from the sale, and there can be little doubt that this 
is one of the several fine Goyas stolen from the Royal Palace at 
Madrid in May 1870. But the story of picture robberies in 
Spain, by conquering generals, by officials, and by private 
individuals is so long that it would fill a goodly volume. 

The breaking up of religious institutions in England and 
elsewhere seems to have been the excuse for plundering by both 
clergy and laity. When the English college at Rheims was 
dissolved at the end of the seventeenth century, a great quantity 
of property disappeared. An important picture by Rubens, 
known to have belonged to the College was long afterwards dis- 
covered hidden in an old house in process of demolition; the 
picture was transferred to Antwerp Cathedral, and was again 
“lost ’ during a fire which occurred there, and only came to 
light again in 1895 through a law suit, the discoverer being a 
well-known French student, M. Alvain-Beaumont. A portrait 
of Cardinal Pole, also stolen from the Rheims College, was in 
1895 in the collection of the Marquess D’Oyley. 

Dresden has an almost historical fame in the matter of picture 
brigandage, although most of the stolen pictures have been 
recovered. In 1747 three pictures were stolen from the Museum 
in that city, one of which by Mieris was subsequently recovered. 
In the autumn of 1788 three small pictures, Correggio’s Reading 
Magdalen, Van der Werff’s Judgment of Paris, and a portrait by 
Seybold, were stolen ; a reward of a thousand ducats (nearly £500) 
was advertised in the foreign newspapers, but a few days after the 
robbery two of the pictures were found in the streets of Dresden, 
and the Magdalen was discovered in a hayloft, but robbed of its 
valuable frame of gold and precious stones. In 1810 a small 
Holbein portrait disappeared and has never been found ; in 1849 
a person calling herself Sophia May von Langensalza effected a 
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neat theft of a Metzu picture which, on being offered for sale at 
Leipzig, was recognised and the thief apprehended. 

Another theft which could not have benefited the perpetrator 
was carried out when the Dusseldorf Gallery was transferred to 
Munich about 1805. A picture by Raphael was missed in transit, 
and nothing more was heard of it until September 1883, when it 
was found rolled up and hidden behind the wainscoting of a 
little country house in Blankenheim, in Rhenish Prussia, and 
found to be the long-lost Raphael. Even during last month 
three pictures were stolen during the night from the ground 
floor galleries of the New Pinacothek at Munich, and so far 
have not been recovered. In 1847 the English and other 
papers reported that the Munich Gallery was robbed of its 
Mieris, a portrait of the artist himself in the act of Sacrificing to 
Bacchus, but we have not been able to verify the fact that such 
a picture was ever in the Gallery. A few years prior to this— 
in 1841—and as an instance of what thieves will steal, a number 
of Egyptian articles were stolen from the Berlin Museum. One 
of the most sensational thefts in Holland was effected at the 
Amsterdam Museum in April 1859, when a Holy Family by van de 
Werff, 1710, valued at £2000, was brought to London and 
offered to a dealer at £1500. It was recovered by Inspector 
Whitaker, who appears to have had a special faculty for tracing 
stolen pictures, and returned to Amsterdam. 

tobberies from French museums and libraries have been 
numerous, particularly during the Revolution and up to the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Book thefts do not fall 
within the scope of this article, but, on account of its superbly 
illuminated miniatures, an exception may be made of the fifteenth- 
century MS. of the Cité de Dieu, which the town of Magon 
acquired in 1835. Some time afterwards an unknown vandal 
despoiled this fine book of nine of its large miniatures. In the 
course of time it was discovered that the museum of Lyons had 
purchased three of the missing pages and, following the announce- 
ment of this discovery, two more were found in the cabinet of a 
well-known collector, M. de Quirielle, who was honest enough to 
return them to Macon. Three of the remaining four turned up 
in London at a sale at Sotheby’s in 1899, and the whole story of 
the affair is told by the late M. L. Delisle in The Library of 
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December of that year. Two years ago a picture of Boucher was 
stolen from the Museum at Quimper, but the culprit was detected 
and convicted. 

But all other picture thefts in France—and they are many 
—pale before the dramatic robbery of Leonardo da Vinci’s Monna 
Lisa or La Gioconda, from the Salon Carré at the Louvre on 
August 22,1911. Thesensation of the theft was no less great than 
that of the discovery of the picture in Florence on December 12 
last. The whole story is too recent and too familiar to be again 
told here, but it may be said with truth that Monna Insa returned 
to her old quarters the most famous “stolen” picture in the 
world—more famous even than her sister, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. 

Picture stealing in Italy has long been cultivated as a fine 
art among certain criminals. The Pacca and other laws pro- 
hibiting the exportation of old pictures have had the effect of 
sharpening the ingenuity of the thief. For over half a century 
thefts have been exceedingly frequent. In December 1860 the 
Uffizi Gallery was the scene of an extensive robbery of art 
treasures, valued at the time at a million francs. Church 
robberies have been more frequent than any others in recent 
years. An oval picture of The Holy Family, by some ascribed to 
Raphael and by others to Timoteo Viti, one of his masters, was 
stolen from the Church of Sant’ Andrea at Urbino in 1886. Two 
years later The Entombment of Christ,a famous altar-piece in the 
Church of St. Peter’s, Perugia, was stolen from its place. Two 
years ago Girolamo de Pacchia’s picture of St. John was stolen 
from Siena; and last year’s achievements in this direction 
included Fra Angelico’s Madonna della Stella, from the Convent 
of San Marco, and Benedetto Diana’s Madonna and Child, from 
Santa Maria, but both pictures were recovered after a short 
absence. As recently as October last Pinturrichio’s Madonna 
and Child, valued at £10,000, was stolen from the Spello Church 
at Umbria, but was recovered in a remarkable manner in the 
cloak-room, Charing Cross station, London, a few days later; it 
had been removed from its frame and replaced by a cleverly 
executed copy. A priest of the church, an Italian marquess, 
a sculptor, and the artist who executed the copy, were arrested 
in Italy as they were about to start for England. 

Like other countries, England has had its sensational thefts 
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as well as its petty larcenies in the matter of pictures. Our 
greatest sensation in this respect was in connection with Gains- 
borough’s Portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire. Purchased in 
1841 of a Miss Maginnis for about £56 by John Bentley, the 
picture dealer, and by him sold at a small profit to Wynn Ellis, 
it produced the then record auction price of 10,100 guineas at 
Christie’s on May 6, 1876, the buyer being Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William Agnew, the picture dealer. The picture had attracted 
all the town whilst it was on view prior to the public sale, the 
enormous price paid for it adding to the general sensation. On 
the night of May 26, the picture was cut away from the stretching- 
frame and stolen out of Messrs. Agnew’s galleries; it remained 
in captivity, in the undignified seclusion of the false bottom of 
a travelling trunk, until it was handed over to Mr. Morland 
Agnew in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on March 28, 1901. 
We need not enter into the history of “The Return of the 
Duchess” to London; it must be sufficient to say that the 
picture was almost immediately purchased by the late Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, at about three times the price paid for it at 
the auction sale in 1876, and at its exhibition at Messrs. Agnew’s 
Galleries in November 1901 it attracted many thousands of 
visitors. The robbery was the masterstroke of one of the most 
accomplished criminals of modern times, Adam Worth, otherwise 
Harry Raymond, who died in a house near Regent’s Park, 
London, on January 8, 1902. 

Other English picture thefts are commonplace beside that 
of the Duchess of Devonshire. Nevertheless some of them are 
not without interest. In June 1806 some valuable prints were 
stolen from the British Museum and were presumably never 
recovered. ‘The Marquess of Londonderry’s house at Balder- 
wood, in the New Forest, was robbed of a valuable Flemish 
painting of the Holy Family in the spring of 1832, and a “ com- 
plete daub”? was discovered in its place. A somewhat similar 
theft of a fine portrait of a Dutch Admiral by Paris Bordone 
was effected in a private collection in Vienna many years ago. 
The picture was cut out of its frame and carried off; in response 
to offers of a handsome reward, and after certain negotiations 
were completed, “ no questions” to be asked, a person returned 
a portrait which fitted exactly into the frame even to the edges 
of the mutilated canvas. The reward was paid, but it was soon 
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afterwards discovered that a mere copy had been substituted for 
the original ! 

Another daring robbery was effected at 12 Old Bond Street 
in April 1851, when a person entered the gallery of Mr. Walesby, 
took a picture and cleared off with it. Four years afterwards the 
Earl of Suffolk’s mansion near Malmesbury was broken into 
and ten pictures stolen, among them a Leonardo da Vinci Virgin 
and Child, then estimated to be worth £4000. But the thieves 
were unable to turn their plunder into cash, and the pictures 
were discovered under one of the arches of Blackfriars Bridge. 
The most sensational picture robbery in London of recent years 
was effected at the late Mr. Charles J. Wertheimer’s house in 
Norfolk Street, Park Lane, in February 1907. The thieves 
cleared off with eighteen gold snuff-boxes and two pictures— 
Gainsborough’s Nancy Parsons and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Charles Yorke. Both portraits were 
cut out of the frames and, whilst some of the objects of vertu 
were recovered, the pictures are still “stolen.” The value of 
the “haul” was estimated at £50,000. Photographs of both 
portraits were circulated all over the world, so that the pictures 
will never have any commercial value. 

Thefts from our public galleries have not been many. In 
1836 two miniatures were stolen from the Exhibition Room of 
the Royal Academy at Somerset House; one in a gold frame 
representing a gentleman and ladies, and the other with a lady 
at a harpischord and a gentleman playing a flute; they were 
probably diploma pictures. Last July history repeated itself, 
for three miniatures were stolen from the summer exhibition at 
Burlington House, but after two or three days of newspaper 
excitement were mysteriously returned on August 3. Probably 
the most serious robbery at the Royal Academy was effected in 
May 1848, when several valuable objects, chiefly statuettes of 
small size, were stolen, and presumably were never returned. 
In October 1904 Plimer’s miniature of Baron Dimsdale, the 
famous eighteenth-century inoculator, was stolen from the 
National Portrait Gallery in broad daylight; the loss was not 
discovered until some hours after. An attendant had heard 
a slight scratching sound, to which he had paid no attention. 
The miniature is still missing. 


W. RoBERTs. 
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Arter the collapse of the ill-starred Confederacy Jefierson Davis, 
its first and only President, retired to Beauvoir, his ancestral 
home in the State of Mississippi, and there spent the declining 
years of his life, although his death was in Richmond, the former 
capital of the Confederacy. It was at Beauvoir that Davis wrote 
The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, a history of the 
great struggle told by one of its chief participants. It was in 
this Mississippi backwater that the leader of the “‘ Lost Cause ” 
reviewed his tragic part in that senseless conflict. Davis at 
Beauvoir suggests Napoleon at St. Helena, although Davis was 
no prisoner. He was free to come and go, for the North, with 
rare generosity, had granted him amnesty; and he had merely 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Union he had so lately tried 
to disrupt to be restored to his full political rights. Davis, like 
Napoleon, had slain his tens of thousands and convulsed the 
world; Davis, like Napoleon, died a broken-hearted man, his 
ambition unrealised, the sacrifice in vain. 

Beauvoir is thirty miles east of Pass Christian, where President 
Wilson is still spending the Christmas holidays. In the intervals 
between playing golf and motoring over the hard level shell roads 
Mr. Wilson may stroll where Davis walked. A man of imagina- 
tion, how that historic ground must stir Mr. Wilson’s emotions ; 
and how great the contrast between the two lives! For fifty 
years Jefferson Davis has been a great name in American history— 
revered in the South, execrated in the North. As Davis, worn 
and weary, looked over the shining waters of the Gulf, always 
changing but ever the same, what must have been his thoughts ? 
Did he reproach himself for having attempted, or only regret 
having failed? And what must be Mr. Wilson’s thoughts as he 
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gazes over that vast expanse and ponders the mystery of the 
sea? It would be strange if in that place he did not compare 
his own life with that of the man who laid such a heavy burden 
on the Democratic Party, and if he was not more than ever 
impressed with his own “ predestination.” 

Four years ago Woodrow Wilson was comparatively unknown : 
a writer and a teacher; seemingly without political ambition ; 
apparently with no way to gratify that ambition, if he entertained 
it. At that time no one had thought of him in connection with 
the Presidency ; any one of a dozen Americans might hope to be 
chosen, but the college president could expect no such amazing 
fortune. But for a stroke of the most extraordinary luck he 
would not have been the nominee of his party; but for even 
greater luck the Republican Party would not have been divided 
so that he might conquer. At Beauvoir Davis’s star was in 
decline. At Pass Christian Mr. Wilson’s star is in the ascendancy. 


The material cost of the war, between North and South, was 
enormous ; the spiritual cost was so enormously larger that the 
debt has not yet been liquidated. The war brought the Repub- 
licans into power, and they remained in power for the following 
quarter of a century: drunk with their success ; fearing nothing, 
for there was nothing for them to fear ; countenancing legislative 
corruption because it was “ good for business”; making laws 
in the interest of a class; government becoming an oligarchy so 
that the power of the Republicans might be strengthened and 
the fortunes of the favoured increased. In political corruption 
its parallel may be found in England in the eighteenth century ; 
materially conditions were not unlike those of Gaul in 53 B.c., 
when “ the whole power and wealth of the country was being 
concentrated into the hands of a small plutocracy that had 
grown rich on war, usury, and the farming of the public taxes.” 

There have been few wars that have so profoundly affected 
the life and destinies of a people as the American Civil War. In 
the first place, it destroyed slavery. Involuntary servitude was 
bound to go because economically it was unsound, it was the 
most wasteful and costly of all labour; and in time the South 
would have realised that, but in 1861 the South was still in the 
darkness of economic ignorance and was willing to shed blood 
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so as to be able to produce cheap cotton, and it was foolish enough 
to think that only through slave labour would cotton be grown 
profitably. When Lincoln liberated the blacks and the surrender 
of the South made slavery no longer tolerated in the United 
States, the death-blow was given to slave labour throughout 
the world. Had the South triumphed, had two Republics been 
set up in what is now the United States, one of these Republics 
free and the other slave, how different would have been the social 
and political history of the world. 

The destruction of slavery in the United States was one of 
the great consequences of the war, but it had other consequences 
no less vital. One was to fasten upon the American people a 
currency and banking system that was financial slavery and as 
destructive and costly as African slavery, and it is only after fifty 
years that the Americans have been able to escape from its 
shackles. Bad and disastrous as the currency system was, the 
war imposed even heavier burdens. The corruption of courts 
and politics, the licensed piracy that the law protected under 
the name of commerce, the iniquities of the trusts, the defiance 
of the public by the railways, the crimes of “ big business,” the 
passage of the tariff and other laws which made it possible for 
a small plutocracy to amass enormous fortunes in a generation 
or two by sweating labour and levying tribute on the public— 
these things came because Jefferson Davis and the South had 
gambled with destiny and lost. 


The life of a nation is not very different from the lives of the 
individuals who compose it. Men either become worse before 
they recover their health, whether spiritual or physical, or they 
die, physically or spiritually, because they are not strong enough 
to resist and survive. The years that saw the Republicans in 
complete power and the Democrats, as a result of the war, negli- 
gible as a political force and unable to exert any legislative 
influence were, it can now be seen because it is possible to obtain 
a correct perspective, the critical years in American history, and 
the life of the Republic was fully as much threatened as it had 
been during the four years of war. It is speculation to say what 
might have happened, but another ten years or so of a continuance 
of the conditions then existing and one can well believe that 
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Republican institutions would have proved they were too weak 
to survive, or the remedy would have been applied drastically. 

The first Republican President, Abraham Lincoln, was elected 
in 1860, and the succession was unbroken for twenty-five years, 
when Arthur retired in 1885. Jt is significant that the change in 
popular sentiment that temporarily put the Republican Party 
in eclipse and for the first time after the war brought the Democrats 
into power was to see the beginning of a change in the view held 
by the American people of the relations of the State to the indi- 
vidual. Up to that time the Americans had elevated the cult of 
laissez-faire to a religion and had carried the doctrine of indi- 
vidualism to such extreme lengths that the power of the State 
was weakened and the individual was forced to fight single- 
handed. The dual system of political control, national and 
State, tied the hands of the nation and deprived the States of the 
power toact. This created a political Alsatia that was sanctuary 
for the dishonest. In the twilight zone between federal and 
local laws the licensed pirates of commerce found refuge. 


Mr. Cleveland was elected President in 1884, the first Democrat 
to come to the Presidency since the Civil War, and two years after 
he was inaugurated Congress put on the statute books the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which was the beginning of the legislation 
to bring the artificial creation Americans commonly call a “ corpora- 
tion,” and we in England more generally term a joint stock company, 
under efficient control. Previous to the enactment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, practically speaking Congress exercised no 
supervisory control over the railways or commerce between the 
States. It is true that by an express provision of the Federal 
Constitution this power was vested in Congress, but to all intents 
and purposes it was non-existent. Railways were governed more 
by State laws than by Acts of Congress. An article manufactured 
in one State but sold in another was not, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held, commerce in the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, and therefore it was not subject to the control of Congress. 

Mr. Cleveland went out of office in 1889, but he had so quickened 
the public conscience that the good he did lived after him, and 
for a short time the Republicans were stirred to imitate their 
opponents and go on with the work begun by Mr. Cleveland in 
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protecting the individual against the combined force of monopoly. 
The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 was followed in the year 
after the Democratic débicle by the Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 
1890. These two laws, the one to regulate the railways and 
make them subject to Federal regulation and the other to prevent 
illegal combinations in restraint of trade and make it impossible 
for the monopolistic trusts to crush the small trader, have been 
the sling in the hands of David. All the legislation of recent years 
has turned about these two enactments. Originally giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power merely to supervise, 
the Act has been so broadened and strengthened that to-day the 
Commission is able to determine whether rates are equitable and 
to prevent the railways from raising their rates if an increase 
would be contrary to public welfare. In the same way the 
Sherman Act has given the Government a weapon whose power 
was little realised at the time when the law was passed. It 
remained practically a dead letter for some years owing to the 
reluctance of the Courts to magnify the authority of the Central 
Government by weakening that of the States, but now that 
unwillingness no longer exists. It is by virtue of the Sherman 
law and the more liberal construction given to it by the Supreme 
Court that some of the great trusts have been dissolved, the 
monopolistic features of others surrendered, and the small shipper 
or manufacturer is no longer penalised by secret rebates and 
“ drawbacks ” paid to the great trusts. 

The effect of both laws has been cumulative. Public opinion 
has been seriously affected by them; it would almost appear as 
if the laws had created public opinion, and of course it is well 
known to every student of government that a law is simply the 
concrete expression of public sentiment; unless it is, unless a 
law voices the desire of the majority, it can never be effective. 
The more these laws have been applied the more their merit has 
been appreciated, the greater the determination to bring about 
reforms and end abuses found to be intolerable. Both laws 
were bitterly opposed and stubbornly fought, every device that 
ingenuity could invent was availed of to render them impotent ; 
the lawyer able to discover a new ground on which to attack 
their validity was sure of influential clients and imposing fees. 
Once the fundamental/questions were settled, that the laws were 
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constitutional and they could be made effective, the rest followed 
as a matter of course. Presidents, at first timid about enforcing 
them, became rigorous in their execution. When it was found 
they could not be resisted efforts were made to evade them, but 
the loopholes were blocked up, and the would-be violator of the 
law must either obey or suffer the consequences. 


From the breaking out of the Civil War until the election of 
Mr. Wilson last year was a stretch of fifty-two years, and this 
half-century can conveniently be divided into three political 
periods. The first is from the election of Lincoln in 1860 until 
the end of Arthur’s Presidency in 1885, a quarter of a century 
of Republican rule. Then came the second period, four years 
of Cleveland, followed by four years of Republicanism under 
Harrison, and again four years of Cleveland. In the last period 
Republicans were in control for sixteen years. Now itis curious to 
note with what striking fidelity history has thus far repeated itself. 
It was not until the Democrats came in and Mr. Cleveland was 
seated in the White House that the Interstate Commerce law 
was enacted and the first steps taken effectively to bring the 
railways under control. Then after the see-sawing between the 
two parties the Republicans had full sway for sixteen years, and 
although they had talked about the necessity of reforming the 
currency and passing other laws, they did nothing. Mr. Wilson 
brings his party back into office and repeats the achievement of 
Mr. Cleveland twenty-six years earlier, but more brilliantly and 
even more spectacularly. In less than a year after his inaugura- 
tion Mr. Wilson passes a Tariff Bill, satisfying popular demand, 
and follows it with the passage of the Currency Bill. With the 
reassembling of Congress next week he will recommend further 
anti-trust legislation. 


The passage of the Currency Bill has again emphasised Mr. 
Wilson’s influence over Congress and naturally suggested a com- 
parison with that exercised by his immediate predecessors. The 
three men, Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson, differ as much in their 
methods in dealing with the legislative body as they differ in 
ideas, temperament, and policies. Roosevelt’s favourite method 
of attack on Congress was with a club, which succeeded while 
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Mr. Roosevelt and his club were new, but was then resented and 
later resisted, and finally led to the House in effect censuring the 
President by refusing to receive one of his messages. One of 
the reasons Mr. Roosevelt was unable to secure the passage of 
any legislation of lasting importance was because of the friction 
that always existed between him and the Congressional leaders 
of his party, who somewhat naturally objected to having the 
club swung over them, even although they knew there was no 
danger of it falling across their shoulders. 

Mr. Taft went to the other extreme, which may partially 
explain his failure. He was on good terms with nearly every 
member of Congress, Democrats as well as Republicans, and 
perhaps for his own comfort the relations were too amiable. 
Mr. Taft often created the impression of being a more easygoing 
man than he really was; there were times when he could be 
firm enough and insist upon having his own way—when he forced 
the Canadian Reciprocity Bill through Congress against the advice 
and over the protests of his party leaders is a case in point—but 
for some reason not easy to be explained he allowed Congress to 
get out of hand, and he accomplished less than he hoped for. 

Mr. Wilson has not used the club, neither has he been especially 
conciliatory, which makes his success the more interesting and 
the more surprising. Mr. Roosevelt loved to lecture Congress 
as a body and members of Congress individually, and his lectures 
were always delivered in public. Mr. Wilson has not thought 
it necessary to admonish Congress or its members or to cajole 
them. He has probably been brought in less intimate relations 
with members of his party than any other President of recent 
years; he has perhaps made few, if any, real friendships since 
coming to Washington; and he has not used the great social 
power of the Presidency to strengthen his hold, or the even 
greater power of appointment to disarm opposition or stiffen 
the wavering. 

The fact is, I think, that Mr. Wilson has struck out a plan of 
his own in dealing with Congress. In the past Presidents have 
looked to individuals to make effective their policies. There 
were a few men, the recognised leaders in both Houses, to be 
consulted, frequently deferred to, often to be conciliated ; there 
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there were others whom it was wise to treat with consideration. 
Mr. Wilson looks not to individuals, but to his party as a whole 
to carry out the policies to which the party is pledged. He has 
consulted with a few men because that could not be avoided, but 
he has not sought to influence the mass by personal appeal but 
by the weight of party authority. Democrats must either support 
the measures advocated by the President and by their support 
prove their loyalty to their party, or oppose these measures and 
admit their disloyalty. The President has shown so little anxiety 
about results that men inclined to rebel to magnify their import- 
ance have become convinced of the folly of rebellion when there 
was no hope of success. The President’s attitude has been 
much as if he said to Congress, “‘ You have more to lose by defeat- 
ing my measures than I have by being defeated at your hands,” 
but it has been said quietly, courteously, and thus far without 
giving offence. 

Yet one would hardly call the President popular with his 
party, although I may add, Presidents seldom are. As a rule 
they may expect more criticism than praise. If they are men 
of positive force they offend the rank and file, who naturally 
prefer an easygoing, complacent, weak Executive in fear of 
Congress to a strong man of whom Congress is in fear; and the 
amiable President quickly loses respect and is denounced for his 
weakness and inability to lead. It is almost inevitable that a 
President should have more enemies than friends, that is among 
members of Congress. Congressmen are jealous of the President, 
whose position is so much greater than theirs; they are always 
apt to think that he is ‘‘ ungrateful ’’ because he will not appoint 
the men they recommend to office or disregards their suggestions 
touching legislation ; they hold him responsible for every disaster, 
and take credit to themselves if the country sustains the party. 

Mr. Wilson would, no doubt, be more popular for the moment 
if he cultivated closer relations with Congress, but that is a fleeting 
popularity. Members of Congress complain that the President 
is too much of a “ boss,” that he dominates Congress, that he 
has made himself its master; and although they do not add, 
“instead of being its servant,” that is the unexpressed thought. 
They would rather he said “‘ May I” than “ You must,” but it 
would advantage him nothing. No President has been more 
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successful, no President has accomplished so much in such a 
short time. What may happen in the remaining three years 
of his term no one ean tell, but to-day he undoubtedly has the 
respect of the country, to which achievement always appeals. 
But he remains much of an enigma to the country ; less human 
than his predecessors but a greater intellectual force; a man 
so indifferent to notoriety or the plaudits of the public that the 
public is puzzled to classify him. A President, like a Sovereign, 
is expected to show himself, to be much on exhibition, to be the 
central figure of processions and parades, to be the excuse for a 
holiday in a middle western town or a banquet in New York. 
The American people like a President who makes speeches or 
writes quotable letters ; they have no fault to find if occasionally 
he indulges in the spectacular. Mr. Wilson is the least spectacular 
of men. He has no love for parades or show. He does not yield 
to the temptation to make speeches. He has no genius for sensa- 
tion. He sticks to his job and makes Congress work. An 
interesting study this man, who to-day is almost as little known 
and understood as he was when he emerged from the comparative 
obscurity of the Governorship of New Jersey into the blinding 
light of the Presidency of the United States. 


The future of politics, the fate of parties, the fortunes of 
individuals no one can predict to-day; everything depends on 
events yet to determine themselves. The practical operations 
of the tariff and the new currency law and Mexico—these are 
the things that will make or destroy reputations. Whether the 
tariff is at fault or the causes are more world-wide it is impossible 
to say, but the fact remains that business is depressed, and while 
men want to be cheerful they are not over-sanguine. No President 
and no political party can survive hard times. If the country 
is prosperous the party in power does not always receive the 
credit for it, but when the country suffers the dominant party 
must pay the penalty. 

Mexico may make the President’s position impregnable, or 
offset weakness in other directions, or destroy him. It is a toss 
up. If he can save the country from war he will be hailed as a 
great man, for it was much easier to plunge into war than to 
abstain from it, and war Americans do not want. If he must go 
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to war other things may be forgotten. It is one of the traditions 


66 


of American history that a “‘ war President’? can count on 
re-election ; and Americans have a feeling that to reject a Presi- 
dent in the midst of war is almost treason, as it would give 
encouragement to the enemy and convince him that the country 
was divided and the President had forfeited popular support for 
not having prevented the war. But there is this to be taken 
into consideration if war comes. It might be long and costly, 
it might mean the sacrifice of a great many lives and desolate 
hearts and homes in the great cities as well as the small towns and 
villages. People would then realise in its most poignant form 
what war means, and there would be a feeling of bitter resentment. 
It would not be a popular war, nor would it be a war to arouse 
enthusiasm because the life of the nation was at stake or great 
wrongs had to be avenged. ‘The flaming torch of patriotism would 
not be lighted. The work would be done, but the country would 
watch it sullenly and with cold hearts. 

Mr. Wilson would be the victim. He would be held to respon- 
sibility for having brought on a war that might have been avoided 
by simply recognising Huerta. The country so far has stood 
behind the President, content to leave affairs in his hands, feeling 
that it would be disloyal to embarrass him by criticism, ignorant 
of what his policy is but hoping he will be able to find a way out, 
and trusting to his wisdom and courage. Yet it must not be 
overlooked that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction, and while 
it finds only casual expression in the Press, it is deep-seated. 
Mr. Wilson’s policy is declared to be no policy—the policy of 
drift and opportunism ; faith in a miracle, when in a practical 
age wise men turn to the practical and leave miracles to dreamers. 
The President could not hope to escape the attack by sharing 
the blame. He has been given a free hand; Congress has not 
attempted either to direct or instruct him. If he comes out 
successful, if Huerta is disposed of and some semblance of peace 
and order restored in Mexico without the armed intervention of 
the United States, Mr. Wilson will have greatly added to his 
reputation ; if his policy fails it may not improbably drag him 
down. 


“The New Holy Alliance” is the phrase coined by some of 
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the newspapers in discussing the preposterous yarn of an Anglo- 
German alliance directed against the United States to destroy 
American commerce, especially in South America. The story 
was set afloat for a purpose. It was the brilliant conception, if 
rumour is to be believed, of a “ press agent ” of the San Francisco 
Exhibition, who hoped to arouse so much feeling against Great 
Britain and Germany for refusing to be officially represented at 
the Exhibition that both Governments would have to show that 
they were not conspiring against the United States by giving 
practical proof of their goodwill, and of course that could only 
be done by rescinding their former decision. It was the sort of 
thing that amateur “ diplomacy ” delights in. The Exhibition 
has been unfortunate in the choice of its agents and the methods 
it has employed. It has been under a handicap from the begin- 
ning. Abroad no great enthusiasm has been shown because the 
men entrusted with bringing the merits of the Exhibition to the 
notice of foreign Governments appear not to have done their 
work with marked ability. In this country there is somewhat 
of a prejudice against the show because San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia are under a cloud. The violent anti-Japanese sentiment of 
California and the contempt of its legislature and people for 
treaty obligations have aroused considerable feeling everywhere 
except on the Pacific Coast, and a great many persons think it 
would be a salutary lesson for California to learn that its conduct 
has been resented. A certain number of people from the East 
will make the Exhibition an excuse for visiting San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast, but there is little expectation of a large 
attendance from east of Chicago. It is a long, expensive, and 
tedious journey across the continent, and it will cost more to 
see the show than the average person is able to spend. 

With the exception of a few newspapers who seize on every 
opportunity to cast slurs on England, little would be heard of 
the refusal of the British Government to be officially represented 
at the Exhibition were it not for the British Press. Every time 
an English newspaper, whether of the first rank or an obscure 
sheet, attacks the Government for its refusal to participate and 
indulges in the stock phrases about “ the tie that binds,” the 
effusion is cabled over here, to serve as the text for ‘“* the Govern- 
ment opposing the real sentiment of the British people.” As a 
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matter of fact there is so little interest in the Exhibition, outside 
the professional exhibition touters, that the average American 
neither knows nor cares whether Great Britain is represented. 

English newspapers must be singularly badly informed if they 
believe British non-participation in the show will have the slightest 
effect on Anglo-American relations. It will not. It will no more 
embitter relations than a grant of five millions for an exhibit 
would strengthen them. Anglo-American relations are less senti- 
mental than most Englishmen like to imagine. They are largely 
commercial. So long as the trade currents flow uninterruptedly 
all goes well, but trade is not governed by sentiment. The 
average American neither likes nor dislikes England, his attitude 
is one largely of indifference. So long as there is nothing to excite 
friction he can be said to be negatively—very negatively—friendly 
to England, but the moment there is anything to put a strain on 
the relations he quickly shows that he becomes a very stout 
American. In a word, he does not allow friendship to weigh 
against national interests. In that the American is not very 
different from other peoples. He is a Nationalist first. But so 
is the Englishman, the German, the Frenchman. It is what we 
commonly call patriotism. 


A. Maurice Low. 


THE DEATH AND CENSURE OF 
RICHARD CORFIELD 


WueEN the British Parliament meets for the 1914 session one of 
the matters to be brought to its notice will be the events in 
Somaliland from April 1912 to September 1913. If the past is a 
safe guide, there will be, concerning the death of Richard Corfield 
and his censure after death by the British Government, a short 
debate; and some gentlemen not bound to obey the Liberal, 
Nationalist, or Labour Whips will express a little indignation; and 
other gentlemen on behalf of the Government will speak with 
regret of “a painful duty done”; and there the matter will end. 
It is not reasonable to hope for anything better. The fibre of the 
British race in the Home Country—if it can be judged by Parlia- 
ment—has slackened far beyond the point at which a quiver can 
be evoked by this story of a frontier soldier killed in fighting for 
England’s honour and ignobly slandered after death. Pre- 
Cobdenite England would have been wrathful enough to fling 
back at the Government its censure; and probably no existing 
Overseas British Cabinet would survive that “‘ Harcourt minute.” 
But England these days has a great capacity for being calm. 
She will be calm again, one may forecast safely. 

Yet in this matter of the censure after death of Richard 
Corfield, to suit the exigencies of political manceuvring, the 
British nation faces a far greater issue than the fate of one brave 
man. ‘There are many brave men in the British nation, and the 
loss of one, an injustice to one, is in itself perhaps a small point. 
3ut the turning-point in a people’s history may be a small 
point ; and so may be the point at which a vital current of 
national life is diverted to be lost in the marshes. Allow 
the Corfield censure to stand and it will mark a_ parting 
of the ways, towards a policy of discouraging and driving 
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away from our flag its most devoted guardians. It is therefore 
the duty of British public men who still keep to a faith in the 
destiny of their race not to be satisfied with recording a dis- 
regarded protest against the injustice and the treachery of the 
Corfield censure, but to make it a point of honour to see that it 
is one day swept off the official records. Let party politicians 
play their paltry little games on other issues, but keep from 
tampering with the courage, the honour, the devotion of the 
loyal servants of the Empire on its frontiers. Richard Corfield 
was a gallant and dutiful servant. His services to his country 
were great ; and were carried up to the sacrifice of his life. Then 
his good name was aspersed in the name of the British people 
because of official panic, official stupidity, and political time- 
serving. The British people must, it seems to me, make it clear 
that they do not think with the Government which spoke for them 
in that censure, or close up the book of Empire. 

To understand the facts as to Richard Corfield, it is necessary 
to go back in the history of Somaliland as far as 1907. We were 
then labouring heavily over the task of keeping order in Somali- 
land. We had entered the country for our own convenience ; 
had undertaken certain obligations towards the native tribes, 
which had accepted our rule; and in 1907 a newly constituted 
Liberal Government was irritated at the price it was necessary 
to pay to keep these obligations. Who was first responsible for 
the suggestion that the cheapest way out was to repudiate the 
obligations, I do not know. It is alleged that it followed a visit 
of Mr. Winston Churchill, then Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and in the first flush of his enthusiasm for anti-Imperial 
bolting. But whoever first suggested scuttle, the ultimate 
responsibility for accepting the suggestion was that of the British 
Government as a whole. In 1909 we retired to the coast, leaving 
the friendly tribes who had come under our protection to fight 
among themselves and to face by themselves the wrath of the 
Dervish raiders. What followed is told in the Colonial Office 
Blue Book (Cd. 7066), which tells of the death of Richard Corfield. 
The Commissioner of Somaliland reported in April 1912: 


It was not long before disorder broke out. ... Almost immediately after the 
concentration at the coast, internal quarrels among the Habr Toljaala culminated in 
somewhat serious fighting, and very shortly afterwards the Habr Yunis tribe, with the 
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rifles issued to them by the Government (i.e. British Government) for defence pur- 
poses made a big and successful raid on the Ogaden Somalis, living in Abyssinian 
territory. ... The policy initiated with the evacuation, while it precluded the use 
of forcible intervention in tribal affairs, required that they should be directed by moral 
influence, advice and support at the coast. It was hoped that by assisting the peaceable 
tribes and by withholding subsidies and supplies of ammunition from the recalcitrant 
it would be possible to maintain some kind of order in the interior and to establish 
Berbera as a centre at which Government influence would act as an arbiter in effecting 
amicable settlements of difficulties. Effort in this direction has been unceasing, but 
the hope has proved entirely delusive. . .. Though they were slow to realise it at 
first the tribes are now fully convinced that under no circumstances will the Govern- 
ment attempt active interference or reprisals outside the coast towns.... The 
policy now in operation has disappointed expectations ; it has been given a full and 
complete trial and it hasfailed. It is leading to a steady diminution of Government 
prestige, and it promisesa worse condition of affairs in the future than at present. 
One very apparent and serious effect of this dwindling of prestige and loss of confidence. 
is to be seen in the attitude of native Government servants, police, interpreters, and 
the rest. Tribal feeling runs so high and runs acourse so impossible to check, that 
every such employé places his personal safety and the safety of his family and pro- 
perty in the interior before the honest performance of his duty, finding external in- 
fluences too strong for him. In consequence, it is difficult to ascertain the truth in 
any matter, or to ensure that the police will arrest any man when ordered to do so, 
either for political or criminal offences. 


Coming to the conclusion of a long and dismal record of blood- 
shed and reprisal, the Commissioner concluded: “ The present 
situation is profoundly unsatisfactory and the future holds out 
a prospect of development for the worse rather than for the better.” 

This memorandum was written two years after the evacuation 
had been completed. That evacuation had been marked with 
blood and with tears—the blood of our slaughtered friendly 
native subjects, the tears, springing not from weakness but from 
rage and pity, of British officers officially ordered to desert the 
men to whose defence they were pledged. One of those officers 
was Richard Corfield, who, because he had inspired to a special 
extent the confidence and devotion of the natives, seems to have 
felt with particular keenness this desertion of them. 

In consequence of the memorandum of 1912 the Colonial 
Office, a little repentant one may hope of the harvest of horror 
that had followed from its sowing, agreed to the smallest of the 
remedial proposals made by the Commissioner, ¢.e. to establish 
a Camel Corps of natives under white command “to maintain 
order by coercion within a radius of fifty miles or so of Berbera, 
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and to keep the main roads clear.” The Commissioner suggested 
a force of about seventy. The Colonial Office approved of a 
force of 150; 100 were raised. The Commissioner telegraphed 
(June 2, 1912) : 

As regards officers it is absolutely essential to appoint men of ability and experience 
to command, and therefore I very strongly recommend Corfield of Northern Nigeria. 


If he is still at home can he be detained till my arrival? Should require him here 
early September. There is no need to select other officers before that date. 


It is important to note this special choice of Richard Corfield 
for the Camel Corps service. The choice called for a great deal 
of courage. It was necessary to ignore the claims of men in 
Somaliland anxious for the task of leading a little force which 
would try to lift the British name out of the pit. It caused 
some discontent in Somaliland. Discontent in the sense of dis- 
appointment was honourable. Officers chained to the coast and 
conscious of the growing contempt of the natives for the British, 
had the right to be chagrined when they were passed over for 
this man’s work that was to be done. But if—as there is strong 
cause to suspect; and on this point there must be full enquiry— 
discontent was allowed to dictate a feeling of resentment against 
Corfield and a disinclination to co-operate heartily with him in 
some quarters, that was unworthy. 

On December 4 the newly appointed Camel Corps moved out 
from Berbera to Mandera, forty-two miles south-west, by order 
of the Commissioner and with the approval of the British Govern- 
ment. The reason given by telegraph was that “ unless prompt 
action taken Government authority will become dead letter and 
our position impossible at the coast.” Richard Corfield was now 
launched on his work——he with one other white officer and one 
hundred natives, these natives being as soldiers exactly what he 
could make of them. By nature they were on the same level as 
the thousands of Somalis whom they would have to meet and 
subdue. By training—the training which only the British man 
in all this world can give to the “ native,” a training founded on 
justice, sympathy, and quiet courage—they were heroic soldiers, 
as soon would be proved. Corfield went out towards the desert, 
a hundred men after him, a hundred thousand possible enemies 
before him, with a gay courage; and every decent British man 
in Berbera envied him the chance given to take desperate risks 
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for the flag. For that is of the spirit of the British race abroad 
where it is not choked by the gab of politicians, and smothered 
in the steam and dust of the factories. 

Richard Corfield had his standing orders. He had been 
chosen because of his high courage and the special regard he 
inspired in the natives. For the reason of that courage he had 
to be warned against rashness. The Commissioner’s instructions 
to him concluded : 


I believe that you fully share my opinion that the Corps isof ample strength for 
the work it has to do, and that if it succeeds in its objects the beneficial effect, in general, 
will be incalculable. At the same time I wish you to realise fully that at this juncture 
we cannot afford to fail. Small successes at the outset are essentialin order to give 
the men confidence in their own strength, and to instil respect for the constabulary 
into the tribal mind. You will, therefore, bear this constantly in mind, waiting always 
for favourable opportunities to act, and not permitting yourself to take undue risks 
which, if they resulted in failure, would entail serious embarrassment for the adminis- 
tration. 

There is not any present prospect of your encountering Dervish raiders, but should 
you receive news of the near presence of any considerable force you would carefully 
avoid being attacked or surrounded, and would at once retire on thecoast. For this 
reason I intend that for some little time tocome you should not form a temporary 
base more than fifty miles—a day’s march—from the coast. Subsequent movements 
will be dictated by developments, and you will obtain my assent to any proposal to 
move into a fresh grazing camp. You must assume that the constabulary is part of 
the force available to Berbera, and that it is based on Berbera, occupying temporary 
camps in the interior for purposes of convenience. 


In effect that said the Camel Corps must win victories at the 
outset. Note the qualifying phrases “ at this juncture,” “ present 
prospect,” “‘ for some little time to come.” Behind the policy 
of caution at the outset there is promise of boldness in the 
future. 

The Camel Corps began at once to win victories. On Decem- 
ber 21, 1912, it chastised the Habr Yunis, who were attacking 
the coastal Habr Awals. The enemy had attacked the Camel 
Corps, which inflicted a heavy defeat, killing about forty and 
capturing great herds of camels, sheep, and oxen. The British 
Government expressed its satisfaction and well it might, as a 
large area was pacified with one blow, and there followed some 
half-hearted overtures for peace from the Dervish Mullah. 

The Commissioner, seeing that the position had now changed 
for the better, suggested January 3, 1913, a further move forward 
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for the Camel Corps. In a despatch to the Colonial Office he 
stated : 


I believe that if the Camelry were to move at once to the Ain, it would attract a 
large body of friendlies, and could, without difficulty, defeat and drive out a small 
Dervish party nowthere. But the Corps was not raised for this purpose and I feel 
that my discretionary power does not justify me in using it for this object without 
your expressed consent, although it is possible that the Dervishes would not await 
attack since they are said to be making constant and minute enquiries as to any move- 
ments of troops. The only course which appears to me to be possible under the cir- 
cumstances, though it is not altogether satisfactory, is to move the Camelry slowly in 
the direction of the Ain to Sheikh, and by degrees to Burao or Ber, with orders not to 
proceed beyond a prescribed limit and to avoid contact with Dervish parties. ... 
The Camelry if it is to achieve its primary object must display continued activity, and 
must in any case shortly proceed to Sheikh and Burao to deal with local troubles in 
those districts, and to open the road to caravan traffic. 

The Commissioner was thus already converted to the view 
that the time for excessive caution had now passed. From this 
date forward he was constantly urging a forward policy and 
gradually securing greater freedom for Corfield. But the Colonial 
Office was not to be hurried in giving up its policy of scuttle. 
Mr. Harcourt replied to this despatch : 

I regret that I am unable to give my approval to the suggestion that the Camel 
Corps should proceed at once to the spot with a view to engaging with these small 
Dervish parties now there. Such an arrangement would be contrary to the policy of 
his Majesty’s Government in withdrawing from active participation in affairs in the 
interior of the Protectorate and confining the scope of the administration to the coast 
towns and the friendly tribes in the neighbourhood of the coast. 


On January 23, the Commissioner reported “a distinct 
improvement ” in the position within eighty miles of the coast 
owing to the operations of the Camel Corps. Again the Colonial 
Office expressed satisfaction. On March 6 the Commissioner 
reported that “since the arrival of the Camel Corps... the 
progress has been extraordinary, and has exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations.” On April 9 he reported “ very satis- 
factory progress continues to be made by the Commandant of 
the Camel Corps. ... Three months have passed without an 
instance of caravan looting and there has consequently been an 
increase of traffic to and from the coast with a corresponding 
improvement in the trade of the towns.” On April 10 definite 
overtures for peace were made by the Dervish Mullah. All 
events seemed to point to the fact that the time had come for a 
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definite abandonment of the policy of scuttle, a policy which had 
been adopted on the plea of the vast expense entailed in upholding 
our obligations of honour (Richard Corfield’s Camelry was costing 
£7950 a year). Probably a definite move forward with the help 
of an Indian contingent would have decided the wavering Mullah. 
It was not made. But the Colonial Office seemed to be content 
to allow British honour to be vindicated as far as it could be, 
on £7950 a year, and allowed the Camel Corps to move further 
inland. On May 8, 1913, the Commissioner reported further 
achievements on the part of the Camel Corps, and concluded a 
despatch : 

I again wish to record my appreciation of the excellent work done by Mr. Corfield 
in the western part of the Protectorate, work which, I trust, may be lasting in its effect. 
Should he be equally successful in the east, the Camel Corps will have gone a long way 
towards removing the more serious causes of warfare in the Protectorate generally, 
and it should thereafter be able to maintain the general peace which it has brought 
about. 

On May 22 the Commissioner sent a significant desptach in 
which he said : 

Dervish stock suffered very severely in the drought of the early spring, and of the 
ponies, upon which depends the possibility both of sudden raids and of hurried retreat, 
a large number died of starvation. The Mullah’s letter to me, therefore, was calculated 
to avert the danger of a hasty descent by the Camel Corps at a moment when he was 
unable to move, and to give time for the recovery of the ponies after the April rain 
should provide fresh grazing. ... I attach importance to the fact that during the 
present month Dervish raids have been successfully made against our tribes, one on 
the Gadwein and two on the Dolbahanta. In each case the raiders were a mere handful 
of men and no great material damage was inflicted, but morally, as I have often pointed 
out, where the friendlies, numerous and well armed, permit a dozen Dervishes to carry 
off stock without making any serious effort to pursue and recover, the effect is as bad 
on our side as it is inspiriting to the enemy. 

It is very clear from this that there was in the Commissioner’s 
mind at the time regret that an opportunity had been lost to 
deliver a blow at the Mullah, and the thought that it was now 
time for operations by the victorious Camel Corps against the 
Dervishes. The policy of attacking the friendlies when they 
made trouble, but allowing the enemy a free run was clearly 
impossible. The Camel Corps had now established its reputa- 
tion, and Somaliland official feeling was strong in favour of its 
carrying its good work on farther. 

Shortly after, Mr. Byatt, the Commissioner of Somaliland, 
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left on holidays, and his place was taken temporarily by Mr. 
Archer. I am reluctant to write anything in criticism of Mr. 
Archer ; but it is necessary in order to establish the truth. It 
will be accepted, I hope, as a principle that a subordinate left 
in charge whilst his chief is on a holiday should “ carry on,” without 
attempting to initiate any new policy or to interfere with the 
development of a shaping policy. Now as to the trend of Mr. 
Byatt’s policy there is not a shadow of doubt. It was forward. 
Each succeeding despatch coaxing the Colonial Office to go a 
little farther shows that. A very little while after Mr. Byatt’s 
departure Mr. Archer took occasion of an incident—an incident 
in which the Camel Corps had acted courageously, promptly and, 
as usual, successfully, to declare against the trend of Mr. Byatt’s 
policy. He wrote to Corfield : 

Though there is no reason to doubt that the arrival of the Camel Corps on the scene 
at this juncture could have had other than a steadying effect on our tribesmen in full 
retreat, yet I cannot pass over the incident without drawing your attention to the 
explicit nature of the instructions conveyed to you from time to time on the subject 
of confining Camel Corps operations to the immediate vicinity of Burao (in the Nogal 
direction) with Ber as an extreme limit for occasional patrols. You are personally 
aware, moreover, that the Secretary of State has expressly disapproved of the suggestion 
of employing the Camel Corps against small Dervish parties, even where danger was 
little and success more or less assured, on the grounds that such measures were entirely 
foreign to the duties of the Constabulary, as well as contrary to Government policy ; and 
there is no discretionary power of any sort on this subject allowed. I cannot, therefore, 

press upon you too strongly the necessity of abiding strictly to this decision. Ad- 
mittedly it does not make your position easy, but this is inevitable at the present 


juncture ; and the principle must be realised that we do not, and cannot, as at present 
constituted, assume responsibility for the defence of the outlying “ jilibs ” at times of 
threatened Dervish attack. 

On the other hand, the presence of the Camel Corps at Burao does provide for our 
tribes a good rallying-point in the face of small Dervish raiding parties ; while there 
is no reason to anticipate at the present time any Dervish advance on such a scale as 
would necessitate your falling back from this point, which, as you are aware, is the 
tenor of your instructions in the face of grave and imminent danger. 

Those who defend the censure of Corfield must found their 
case on this document. It is clear enough. It restates the case 
for scuttle. It shows a curious knowledge of the “Government 
policy,” which is stated to be a refusal of all action against the 
Dervishes, though our own friendly tribes could be attacked if 
they broke the peace. But there is little doubt that Corfield 
did not accept this document as definite “‘ orders.” It was putting 
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back the clock twelve months. Mr. Byatt’s instructions had 
steadily progressed from extreme caution to fairly bold progress ; 
and at the back of them Mr. Byatt was constantly urging on 
London more boldness, as Corfield knew. 

On July 25 Mr. Archer wrote to the Colonial Secretary that 
he was leaving Berbera for Burao “to consult Mr. Corfield.” 
This action was unusual. His place was at Berbera, not Burao. 
On August 6 Mr. Archer arrived at Burao. On August 8 Corfield 
received a report that the friendlies were being raided by the 
Dervishes between Idowina and Burao. Mr. Archer states that 
he (Archer) was sceptical as to the imminence of the danger, but 
‘ordered a strong reconnaissance by the Camel Corps in the 
direction of Ber to ascertain the facts.” Reporting to the Colonial 
Office after the action at Dul Madoba, Mr. Archer further stated 
that had Corfield when he came in touch with the Dervishes 
“fallen back and reported to me on the situation, a valuable 
service would have been rendered, even though some risk had 
been incurred.” 

That was the view accepted by the Colonial Office, which cen- 
sured Corfield, seemingly because he did not retire. Yet it is difficult 
to conceive of a view more absurd. If there had been a large 
British force holding Burao, and Corfield had been ordered to go 
out to make a strong reconnaissance with a fraction of that force 
to ascertain the real strength of the enemy and then to fall back 
upon his main body, that would have been comprehensible. But 
it is not comprehensible that practically the whole of a fighting 
force should be sent out to “‘ reconnoitre” with orders not to 
engage. If the idea had been to find out whether the enemy 
was actually in the field and with what strength, and then to 
consider whether to hold Burao or to retire from Burao, that was 
work for half a dozen scouts. There is the choice of alternatives : 
either the Camel Corps went out with the understanding that 
it was to engage the Dervishes if the commandant thought fit 
when he came in touch with them and ascertained their strength, or 
the Camel Corps was sent out to risk its existence on a scouting task, 
and to damn British prestige again by coming in face of the enemy 
and thenrunningaway. Itismuch more reasonable to believe the 
first : the second presumes an almost incredible degree of stupidity. 
If the first view is correct, Corfield was not guilty of the slightest 
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technical departure from orders. If the second view is correct, 
it was the duty of the Government to take very serious notice of 
the people responsible for such a folly, and to absolve Corfield 
from all blame for a “ disobedience” which under the circum- 
stances was as valuable, as patriotic, as well warranted as any 
in British history. If Corfield was ordered to go out with his full 
force with positive instructions to run away if he met a Dervish 
enemy, he was put in a position where he had to disobey orders 
that were so foolish and wrong. If he was sent out (as I take 
to be actually the case) to see the situation and decide for himself 
whether there was a chance to fight, then he acted afterwards 
not only with courage and devotion but with the soundest tech- 
nical propriety and with an accurate judgment of the situation 
which the subsequent event justified. 

On August 8 Corfield learned the probable strength of the 
Dervishes, heard of the atrocities they had committed and was 
informed that they were drawing away great herds of cattle 
looted from the British friendly natives. Knowing his men, he 
decided to stand in the way of the Dervishes’ retreat to the Ain 
Valley and fight them. On the morning of August 9 he moved 
to occupy a ridge which he had chosen for his position. Mis- 
chance met the Camel Corps at once. The attack of the Dervishes 
came before they could occupy the ridge, and they had to fight 
in a bushy hollow. Their one Maxim gun jammed and was put 
out of action. Nevertheless, in spite of all this misfortune, the 
British force fought the Dervishes to a standstill, beat them off, 
and were left in occupation of the battlefield of Dul Madoba. 
Corfield fell early in the action. Mr. C. de 8. Dunn took over the 
command and carried on the fight as the mate of such a man 
would do; and the native levies proved the stuff that had been 
put into them by standing to their ground after suffering the 
loss of half their number by casualties. It was a thrilling incident 
in Imperial history, as proud a justification of our race as has 
come from India or from the Spanish Main. And it was a victory. 

In the afternoon of that day, the Dervishes having retired, 
and water being wanted for the wounded, Mr. Dunn began a 
march towards wells on the road to Burao. He brought with 
him all his wounded and the disabled gun. At 6 P.M. that evening 
Mr. Archer, hearing that the Camel Corps had been engaged and 
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reduced to a remnant (a false report), moved out from Burao 
with what force he could muster. This action on his part wat 
courageous and well in keeping with the spirit of the day. But 
it is not true (as statements published in the press and seemingly 
inspired by the Colonial Office represented) that Mr. Archer 
brought the Camel Corps away from the field in face of the 
Dervishes. It was Mr. Dunn’s achievement that the force was 
safely marched away; but it was not in face of the Dervishes, 
for they had fled. 

Up to this point nothing had occurred which was “ disas- 
trous.” The Dervish leader had been engaged with a force which 
represented not more than one-tenth, perhaps only one-twentieth, 
of his own; had been defeated with losses far exceeding the total 
number of the British force, after an engagement in which the 
courage of Corfield and Mr. Dunn was matched by the courage 
of their native soldiers. That Corfield had fallen was a great 
misfortune. That the Camel Corps, partly because of his loss, 
partly because of the heavy casualties among the native soldiers 
and the camels, could not pursue the Dervishes was a further 
misfortune. But there was no disaster. The position indicated 
a concentration on Burao, where some slight reinforcement could 
be obtained and the future position considered. Mr. Dunn acted 
soundly in moving towards Burao. 

As soon as the retiring Camel Corps under Mr. Dunn 
joined Mr. Archer a new spirit took charge. The cause of 
that spirit can be guessed—fear of the politicians. Clearly 
Mr. Archer is not a coward. When he moved out of Burao with 
a tiny force to march to a battlefield where, it was reported, the 
Camel Corps had been cut up, he showed that. But from the 
morning of August 10 his despatches and actions were deficient. 
On August 10 (when he had the means of knowing, if not of 
appreciating, the real facts) he telegraphed to the Colonial 
Secretary : 

I feel it my duty to say that the Commandant of Camel Corps was gravely indiscreet 


in his action in following and engaging Dervishes in face of all instructions.... I 
consider an attack on Burao in the immediate future probable and I shall evacuate it, 


if possible, this evening. 
So Somaliland was thrown back to seethe in disorder; and 


a censure was suggested by Mr. Archer on the dead man, who 
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within a year had largely restored it to peace by work worthy of 
the highest traditions of Imperial England. In a subsequent 
written despatch Mr. Archer stated: “A rash act has volved 
the Government of the Protectorate in a severe set-back, and, 
under the circumstances, in a politically disastrous withdrawal 
from Burao.” 

Yes; but the rash act was the scuttle from a scene of victory, 
not Corfield’s battle. Before Mr. Dunn moved off from the 
field of battle he had “assured himself of the final retirement 
of the Dervishes.” It was the clear duty of the British force 
to hold on at Burao, to give the British Government the 
chance to follow up the Battle of Dul Madoba by a movement 
to extinguish the defeated and shaken Dervish Mullah. Probably 
the chance would not have been taken. Mr. Redmond, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Mr. Handel Booth, and all that sort would have vetoed 
it. But it was the duty of the men on the spot to have given the 
nation the chance to reap the fruits of Corfield’s heroic life and 
death. 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Harcourt, accepted, it would 
seem eagerly, the local lead given him, and on September 5, 
1913, minuted: 

It is evident that the whole responsibility for this ill-advised and disastrous action 
must rest with the late Mr. Corfield. He has paid the penalty with his life, and I have 
no desire to dwell on this aspect of the matter. But I am compelled, if only in justice 
to the other officers concerned, to record my opinion that the disaster is due to his com- 
plete disregard of the instructions issued by his Majesty’s Government, by Mr. Byatt, 
and by yourself. 


While that minute—misstating facts and marked, even if its 
facts were correct, by both callousness and injustice—stands, 
there flies a danger-signal warning all dutiful and courageous 
soldiers and sailors of the Empire against regarding the traditions 
of the Drakes, Wolfes, Nelsons, and Clives. They are told that 
the path of duty may lead to a grave which the politicians will 
dishonour with a slander. If the warning stands and is re- 
garded, it will be the end of Empire, and we may prepare to 
trudge to our factories under the protecting and chastening arm 
of a more manly race. 


FRANK FT ox. 


MEADOW AND WATER VOLES 


\VE have three species of voles in this country, namely the water- 
vole—better known as the water-rat—the field-vole, and the 
bank-vole. The first two are very nearly allied, but the latter 
is placed in a separate genus. Its scientific name is Evotomys 
glareolus, the others belong to the genus Microtus—formerly called 
Arvicola—and boast respectively the appropriate names am- 
phibius and agrestis; but to the casual observer there seems 
to be more resemblance between the bank and the field-vole than 
there is between the latter and the water “ rat,” the difference 
in size alone preventing confusion, for the stream side dweller is 
as big as the rat whose name it often bears, but the two smaller 
voles are almost the same size, and are equally round, furry, 
comlortable-looking little animals. The bank-vole has certainly 
a much brighter red-brown coat (with a very nice white ‘ waist- 
coat’) than the meadow-vole, which is clad in dull brown, with 
under parts of a greyish hue. They both have the same hairy 
tails, short in proportion to the length of their bodies, rounded 
muzzles, little eyes, and ears that are buried in their fur. In 
the bank-vole the ears are a trifle more prominent than in the 
other one, but they are not likely to be mistaken for true mice or 
rats, though they are often spoken of as short-tailed field-mice, 
but there is little real likeness to the mice, with their slender 
forms, large eyes, big ears, and long naked tails. This applies 
also to the water-vole; aglance will show it is not really a rat, 
which it resembles only in its general dark brown colour. In 
the present article I do not propose to give a lengthy account 
of the ‘red mouse” or bank vole, as I shall not have space to 
fully describe it as well as the water vole and the meadow vole. 
Even in the most unfavourable seasons the commonest of 
the three is undoubtedly the field-vole. It is found everywhere, 
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from the mountain tops down to sea level, but it has a preference 
for low-lying, damp meadows, where there is abundance of succulent 
grass, for the little creature is a vegetarian, and eats rush stems, 
grass, &c. The spot where voles are located can be easily noted, 
as they make a system of complicated paths in the herbage around 
their home. They literally eat out their roads before them, so that 
the grass is tunnelled for yards about their holes, but as they only 
eat the stems the dead grass remains to arch over the “ runs” 
and give shelter from the numerous enemies that are ever on the 
watch. Night and day death stalks at their heels; the brown 
owl and the kestrel prefer them to any other food, and keep 
a keen watch, the one by day, the other during the hours of 
darkness. Many other creatures help in the task of keeping 
down the numbers of the voles; the barn owl, the fox, the badger, 
the prowling cat, and near the coast the different gulls, while 
crows, the magpie, and the jay, &c., lend their assistance, to say 
nothing of the weasel and the stoat! 

A vole’s life is one long effort to keep out of sight of its foes, 
for once it is seen its fate is certain, so from the moment the baby 
vole leaves the snug nest of shredded grass in which it was born 
it commences a career in which success—success In nature means 
the producing and rearing of more young than your neighbour— 
goes to the individuals that can best render themselves invisible. 
It is undoubtedly the severe selection which has produced the 
dull brown coat of the meadow-vole, for the tint is admirably 
adapted to harmonise with dead grass and the tones of bare 
earth ; not that it resembles either exactly, but it does match most 
wonderfully the shadows in the stems of the herbage and those 
which fall on the bare earth beneath. The minute any sound 
is heard, or tremor of the ground felt, a vole either tumbles 
headlong down its hole, or remains, as if frozen, crouching in 
its pathway. If the alarm was a false one it will in a few seconds 
resume its incessant nibbling, for these little creatures are enor- 
mous eaters, and sometimes do great damage to crops. It bites off 
a stem of grass and quickly gnaws away the white and delicate 
part, but leaves the coarse green piece to dry up and afford 
shelter. The alarm being quite over, other inhabitants of the 
holes will come scuttling out, hurry along the “ runs” until they 
come to spots where the food is good, and then set to work to nibble, 
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nibble, and nibble, and so extend the roads. One foolish young 
vole pushes its head out of the grass to obtain a glimpse of the 
great wide world that lies so fair beneath the spring sunshine, 
but it does not see a tiny black speck high up against the blue of 
the sky, indeed it has no time! Down like a thunderbolt falls the 
kestrel, who has been hovering up aloft and watching the meadow 
for some such movement in the grass. There is a thump, a muffled 
squeak, and off flies the little falcon with the vole in its claws. 
The kestrel’s chattering call is heard as it cries to its mate, and 
then silence sinks on the inhabitants of the colony, save for the 
song of a lark that is hovering higher even than the height at which 
the kestrel was “‘ waiting on.”” However, fear is only a momentary 
emotion with these small creatures, were it otherwise life would 
be impossible for them, and in a second they are running to and 
fro, and nibbling more busily thanever. One or two perhaps sit up 
and wash their faces—which is often a sign of nervousness and 
recovery from a fright in the mice world—passing their little 
brown “ hands ” over their faces and licking their fur at a great 
rate, but the majority settle down at once. 

For a short time peace broods over the settlement, while 
the voles sit on their doorsteps or out in the “‘ runs” and nibble 
more busily than ever; others are curled up in the underground 
passages, which run in all directions under the soil as the paths 
above do between the stems of the plants, one or two of the latter 
lead away from the main colony to neat nests made ot shredded 
blades which are hidden away among the grass. Here the babies 
are tucked warmly up and guarded by their anxious mothers, 
for many are the dangers peculiar to this stage of their life; they 
may be trodden underfoot by cattle, nosed out by the rooting 
badger as it comes its rounds in the middle of the night, to say 
nothing of the weasel’s liking for tender young voles. But 
the weasel is at all times of the vole’s life its most deadly foe. 
Small and slim, yet gifted with the most wonderful sense of smell 
and great perseverance, this animal can follow the unfortunate 
rodent on whose trail it fastens through all the windings of the 
burrows and pathways. A weasel’s presence in the “runs” 
causes instant terror among the inhabitants; they rush frantically 
in all directions, though, like a rabbit pursued by a stoat, they do 
not go far before pausing to listen and find out whether the 
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weasel is really on some other vole’s track, and if they can return 
quietly home. But the unfortunate vole that the weasel is 
really hunting is doomed; no resemblance to its surroundings 
can save it now, and it can only run wildly on and hope—if it has 
the wits to hope at all—that the destroyer may change to the line 
of some other mouse, though this is the last thing that is likely to 
happen, as the weasel only too thoroughly understands the art of 
the hunter and knows well that if it were continually changing 
it might hunt all day and never catch a vole, so it sticks closely 
to the original trail, and never wavers, however the poor little 
thing turns and twists ; it puzzles out with inexhaustible patience 
places where other mice have crossed the line, and becomes so 
absorbed in the chase that it is oblivious to everything else. In 
the meantime the desperate vole will cross high roads and brave 
all sorts of dangers to try and throw off its implacable pursuer. 
On one occasion I saw a vole run across a road almost 
under the wheels of a trap. The friend who was with me stopped 
the pony and we waited to see what would happen; a second later 
a weasel emerged from the fence, slipped down into the ditch, 
hunted up and down the muddy bottom for a moment, picked 
up the scent, and with nose to the ground sprang out on to the 
grass that edged the highway, where it hesitated for a second, 
cast itself like a huntsman casts a pack of hounds, recovered 
the line, and galloped across the road exactly where the vole 
had gone, disappearing on the further side into the long uncut 
grass that here bordered it. All was still, not even a grass blade 
quivered, and we thought hunter and hunted had quite dis- 
appeared, but just as we were moving on the weasel ran out of a 
little gutter that took the drainage of the road down to the ditch, 
and I saw it had the vole dead in its mouth. It saw us now, and 
paused, sat up inquisitively on its hind legs, and then slipped 
back quietly into the grass, but a moment later it again looked 
out—still with its victim in its mouth; however the pony started 
forward, and this time the weasel disappeared for good. Probably 
in a few more minutes it was hunting again, for this creature hunts 
as much from sport as necessity, and as its favourite game is the 
meadow-vole the numbers it destroys are simply incredible. 
Young or old, it pursues them with equal gusto, and a nestful 
of naked young ones are as much appreciated as those that can 
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run about, so those that are bred underground have as many 
dangers to face as those whose nursery is on the surface. 

In favourable years this vole has a prolonged breeding season, 
nests being found from February to September, and probably 
later, but in ordinary times they do not commence quite so 
early. Five or six is the most usual number of young ones, 
but there may be more or less. The great time for finding the 
nurseries is when the hay is being mown, as the cutting of the 
grass exposes the balls of fine hay of which they are made. 
Half a dozen nests may often be discovered within a few yards 
of one another, some containing pink naked babies but a few hours 
old, others with more advanced youngsters that are brown and 
hairy. Little ones at this stage are queer looking mites, for their 
heads appear two sizes too big for them, while their diminutive 
tails are ridiculously short. At this age they are blind, and still 
dependent on their mother for nourishment, but the minute their 
eyes are open they get out into the grass and begin to nibble at 
the nearest stems, and the parent is free to consider the next 
family, which soon arrives, for the intervals between family 
cares are short. The males do not appear to take the slightest 
interest in their offspring. 

If one can capture the young voles at the age when they 
are just able to look after themselves they make charming pets, 
for they have not learnt fear, so become tame at once, and make 
most engaging inmates for a cage where they can be constantly 
observed. ‘They are rather difficult to catch at this age, as once 
they can run about they are quick to take the alarm and flee 
from their home, and having no particular tastes, except green 
food, it is not easy to bait a trap for them, though the bank-vole can 
be caught in an ordinary mouse-trap, for cheese appeals to it- 
Even full-grown voles soon loose their timidity and settle down 
in a cage, but whether young or old all voles should never be 
stinted for food, as their appetites, as I have already pointed out, 
are enormous. However, they are not difficult to provide for, 
a few handfuls of grass being all that is required. 

If hard pressed the mother vole, like many other creatures, 
does not hesitate to murder her own young, though whether it 
is to preserve them from an unknown fate, or whether it is that 
fear and excitement perverts her natural affection I cannot say. 
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I only know that once I chanced on a field-vole’s nest in a hay 
field, and as I approached it the parent ran out, I made a grab 
at her, and by a lucky chance caught her; with some difficulty, 
for she kept nipping my fingers, I got her into my handkerchief, 
after which I examined the nest. It contained at least half a 
dozen little pink babies. If they remained where they were they 
would certainly be killed, so I picked the nest up and took them all 
to the house, thinking that if I gave the family a suitable place 
to live in they would beallright and that I should see how small 
voles were brought up. It was a glass-fronted cage I put them 
into, so having provided all necessaries I sat down at a little 
distance and waited to see what would happen. The old vole went 
into the nest—having first washed herselfi—and came out at once 
with a little one in her mouth which was squeaking loudly, and 
before I could guess what was going to happen had given it a sharp 
bite and killed it! She murdered them all! 

Voles seldom increase to any undue extent in a district where 
there are badgers and hedgehogs, as both these animals, though 
too clumsy in their movements to catch the adults, are gifted 
with wonderful noses that enable them to locate the nests. Half 
a dozen young meadow voles may be a fair meal for a hedgehog, 
but it is nothing to the ever hungry badger, who will munch 
them up, and promptly nose about for another family, and so 
on, until all that are at hand have disappeared, after which 
he will still be hungry and probably finish his night’s hunting 
by dining off a wasps’ nest. A badger covers a big extent of 
country in its nightly wanderings, so the service it renders in 
keeping down voles cannot be underestimated, and it should be 
ranked with the brown owl, the kestrel, and the weasel. 

As long as these and the other creatures that prey on.mice 
and small mammals are not killed down, we are not likely to 
be troubled with “ vole plagues,” such as have done such immense 
damage in various parts of the country in the past, when warm 
dry seasons favoured their increase, and unchecked they multiplied 
enormously, but gamekeepers are a prejudiced race, and it is 
difficult to convince them that the creatures they dub “ vermin” 
may possibly be beneficial, for the “‘ balance of Nature’ and such 
sentences have little meaning for a man whose business in life 
is to preserve great quantities of game and thereby upset it. 
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The preservation of game on a large scale has done more to alter 
the fauna of this country than anything since the opening of the 
historic period, probably more creatures having been brought to 
the verge of extinction during the last hundred and fifty years 
than ever before. The polecat, pine-marten, and wild cat have 
practically disappeared, but it is the commoner animals, which 
have also had their numbers much reduced, that have the greatest 
bearing on the subject under discussion, and their reduced numbers 
have of course been in favour of an increase in the number of 
mice and voles. Few people seem to realise what a real and ever 
present thing the struggle for existence is. They know of it 
vaguely as one of the great laws of nature, but that it is going 
on around them, on all sides, bearing even on themselves, does 
not seem to enter their heads. Though we do not see it, no- 
where is the struggle fiercer than in this seemingly placid England 
of ours, each yard of hedgerow, each inch of velvety turf, is a 
battle-field where hosts of contending forms fight for existence, 
and victory is the lot of those which can claim the slightest 
advantage over their fellows, but these are few, for the production 
is so much greater than there is room for that very many must 
fail. And this applies to the tiny field-voles, whose great rate 
of increase would enable them to overrun the country in the space 
of a single summer were it not that so many creatures prey on 
them, but the danger of killing off these foes and upsetting the 
wonderful “ balance of nature ” is obvious. 

To go back to the voles themselves, beside the meadow-vole 
there is the bank-vole, which has already been alluded to; not 
only is its appearance different, but also its habitation, for it 
prefers to dwell, as its name indicates, in hedgerows and banks, 
especially such dry old banks as are clothed withivy. It is not 
nearly so plentiful as the meadow-vole, though it is found in most 
parts of the country, but its preference for cover explains this 
to a certain extent, for there is not the same extent of plantations 
and hedgerows open to it as there are bare fields to its relative. 
The two little creatures are much alike in their habits, and what 
has been said of the one will apply to the other with equal force. 

Our bigger vole, the “ water-rat,” is usually a very harmless 
sort of animal, though it sometimes gets the credit of deeds 
committed by the real water-rat, 7.e. an individual of the brown 
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species (the common, too common rat I mean, whose scientific 
name is Mus decumanus). The latter, we all know, is a demon whose 
character is lost beyond redemption, but it is rather “ hard 
lines ” on the poor water-vole when the killing of little ducklings, 
the stealing of eggs, &c. &c., are visited on its head, especially 
when the brown rat adds insult to injury by turning it out of its 
water-side burrows which it has excavated with so much care 
and labour and appropriates them for itself and family. The 
water-vole engineers quite lengthy tunnels, generally taking 
care to have one or more underwater exits so that it has a ready 
means of escape should danger threaten. But it is not really 
a timid animal, being gifted with a large amount of curiosity, 
so that as long as the observer will remain quiet, or at least make 
no sudden movement, the vole will go about its business in perfect 
peace of mind. 

One fine June day I was fishing in an old mill-pool when my 
eye was caught by a movement of some dark thing on an old tree 
stump that projected from the water on the other side. As my 
eyes focused the spot I made out a water-vole sitting up on its 
hind legs and busily gnawing away at a piece of rush, the charming 
little fellow being seemingly quite unconscious of my presence. 
As gently as I could I stopped throwing my fly, and waited 
to see what he would do. In a few seconds the rush stem was 
finished, so he paused, looked round, washed his face, passing 
his hands over his head at lightning speed, and then licked 
his body fur. When his toilet was finished he slipped from his 
perch into the water and swam towards me, paddling along 
with his head well out of water, while the parts of his body 
that were submerged looked like silver from the numerous bubbles 
of air that were caught in the fur. He landed on a stretch of 
shingle, and disappeared under the bank. However, I kept 
perfectly still—if the observer only keeps quiet the most timid 
animals will ignore him, apparently not recognising a motion- 
less thing for a human being, though of course the wind may 
tell tales—and the vole soon reappeared bearing in his mouth 


a reed stem; this he towed across the stream, and carried it up to 
his former seat, where, holding it in his paws as a squirrel does 
a nut, he commenced to gnaw it. Just then a man came in sight 
down the path that led tothe mill. He was whistling cheerfully, 
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but the sounds did not appeal to the “ water-rat”; there was 
a slight splash, and the little animal had disappeared, though 
a string of bubbles rising from the bottom of the pool told where 
he had gone and the direction he had taken. 

I thought I saw a dark brown shadow drag itself from the 
water under the farther bank where one or two holes could also 
be seen, so [ waited a moment or two more, and was soon re- 
warded, for it was not long before the water-vole came out again, 
and another moment saw a second emerge, which was followed 
by a third. The last was a young one, just like its parents, 
only much smaller. Before I left the spot I saw four young 
ones come out and play about in the water. 

This vole makes a snug nest of grass, leaves, &c., at the end 
of one of its long tunnels as a nursery for its young. These 
generally number from five to seven, though there may be as 
many as ten, or as few as one or two. The breeding season, 
as with its smaller relatives, seems to embrace the spring, summer, 
and early autumn months, yet it is not subject to those sudden 
increases in numbers which make the field and bank voles creatures 
to be dreaded and severely repressed, though the latter have more 
natural foes than the water-vole, which has but few to dread. 

The weasel will sometimes invade the stream side tunnels 
and no doubt takes heavy toll of the inhabitants, especially the 
younger ones that cannot make their escape into the water, but 
those which have reached years—or is it “‘ months ” ?—of dis- 
cretion probably make good their escape. My own opinion is 
that the creature which persecutes the water-vole most is the 
common rat. It is a much more powerful animal than the vole, 
and is found in considerable numbers at the stream sides, while 
we all know what a fierce, formidable creature it is, how fearless 
and pitiless, and as it is frequently found in holes that a short 
time before were the homes of the water-voles, it must have 
evicted them. Burrows take time to scratch out, so “ holeless 
voles” have no accommodation for young ones, and though they 
may travel on to other parts of the stream they will almost 
certainly meet the same fate as soon as they have settled down 
again. The rat too has no dislike for flesh, and a few tender 
young voles will not be despised by it if it chances on a nest in 
one of the recesses of the holes. The heron has been known to 
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kill a water-vole, when the ‘“‘rat”’ has come in its way, but this 
bird cannot be classed as one of the foes. 

The worst crimes that can be laid to the charge of the “ water- 
rat’ are those of driving holes into dams when they are made 
of loose soil, so that the water eventually gets in and washes them 
away; secondly, that it will in hard weather when food is scarce 
gnaw the bark off willows, but in most localities neither is a 
serious sin, and verdict “‘ harmless ”’ can be given. 

With the smaller voles the matter is different. When there 
are but few of them they do not do much harm, but when their 
numbers increase and they lay bare the earth it is altogether 
another matter. We have had several bad epidemics of them in 
England, notably in the New Forest in 1814, when their depre- 
dations were incredible, while a more recent outbreak was that 
in the Lowlands of Scotland in 1890-91, but the worst plagues 
of all have been on the Continent. All writers on the subject 
agree in noticing how suddenly the hosts appeared and finally 
disappeared. Their disappearance in each case seeming to be due 
more to disease and the efforts of the owls, hawks, buzzards, &c., 
attracted to the spot by such abundance of food than to any- 
thing done by the human inhabitants of the afflicted districts, 
** And the moral of it is’ that hawks, owls, stoats, weasels, and 
the many creatures which prey on mice and voles should not, 
as I have already said, be slaughtered indiscriminately. No doubt 
it is too much to ask a keeper not to kill stoats, for game must 
be preserved, but from the agriculturist’s point of view the fewer 
that are killed the better ; while the kestrel, brown owl, barn owl, 
the weasel, and other creatures which not only live almost en- 
tirely on voles, but do no manner of harm to game or anything 
else, should receive every protection. Even birds like the magpie 
and jay, whose greatest admirer could not call harmless, might 
(in consideration for their services in killing young voles) have 
more toleration extended to them. 

Frances Pitt. 


| 
| 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN CANADA 


PROBABLY very few of those resident in the British Isles, and 
certainly only a very small percentage of Canadians, are as yet 
fully awake to the national problem that is rapidly crystallising 
into definite and tangible shape, through the almost overwhelm- 
ing flood-tide of immigration which has poured, and is still 
pouring, into the Dominion. The great majority of the immigrants 
coming in at present are drawn from Central Europe, though the 
Scotch and English are still arriving, in spite of all the warnings 
that have been issued by the Government and immigration 
offices. 

It is safe to say that nine out of ten of the Central EHuropeans, 
and a good many of the British, arrive in a destitute condition, 
often having borrowed the money for their passage and the 
money to show to the immigration inspectors. Moreover, 
although they often bear an outward resemblance to one another, 
they speak a variety of tongues and are drawn from races that 
are hereditarily antipathetic to one another. At the present 
moment forty-eight different languages are in daily use in Canada, 
and practically every known religious creed is represented. 

Thus it is that those whose foresight is longer than that of 
the average person are beginning to realise that unless immediate 
steps are taken to weld this heterogeneous mass of peoples into 
the life of the country, unless they can be Canadianised and 
Imperialised before the generation which has now to be educated 
comes to maturity very grave results to the Dominion and to 
the Empire will inevitably follow. Already coming events are 
casting their preliminary shadows before them. 

A London daily paper which I have before me at the moment, 
in an article published on October 28 of last year, in which 
statistics are given of the immigration into Canada during 1913 
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gravely asserts that there is no danger of British ideals and 
British aspirations becoming swamped before the influx of foreign 
born immigrants. Nor would there be if the figures in this article 
were not erroneous and misleading, and if several important settle- 
ments of races from the Orient and the United States had not 
been overlooked. Simultaneously with this article there reached 
me a report of a speech by an eminent Canadian divine who has 
been making a careful study of this question. In this report he 
states : 

This is indeed a crucial time in the history of Canada, and every thinking man and 
woman should devote all their energies towards the advancement of Christianity along 
practical and educative lines. Life in Canada must be more noble than life in any 
country from which the immigrants are drawn if Canada is to maintain even her present 
place amongst nations. ‘The future of the country depends upon what is done for the 


incoming people during the next few years. 


A study of the map of the Dominion, and a realisation of 
the vast tracts of country which it embodies, and the assimilation 
of the idea that almost every variety of climate and nearly every 
type of people are represented within its boundaries, will give 
some conception of the magnitude of the problem which is 
forcing itself upon the attention of the Canadians. Take for 
instance the Province of Quebec—here the population is entirely 
French (the term “ French-Canadian” is never used by Canadians). 
The French hold the balance of power and the Roman Catholic 
Church is predominant. One would not like to say that these 
people present in any way a menace to the life of the Dominion, 
but it is a fact that they are, asa general rule, antagonistic to 
Imperial ideals, and in some districts they are still m such a state 
of ignorance as to be classed as “scarcely human” by people who 
have come in contact with them, and there is no doubt that 
before Canada can become really Imperial by some means or other 
the French must be moulded more completely into the actual 
Imperial life of the country than they are at present. 

In the extreme south of Ontario there is another large French 
settlement; here, however, the French blood is largely inter- 
mingled with Indian blood, and in some cases there is a distinct 
dash of the negro. Altogether an undesirable combination of 


races. 
In the North-West there is the great Ruthenian, or Galician, 
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settlement. There are at present over a quarter of a million 
Ruthenians in Canada, and they are increasing very rapidly. 
These people are thrifty, hardworking and intelligent. Coming 
into the country practically destitute, settled on the poorest and 
most unproductive of land, living in the most rigorous of climates, 
they are yet becoming prosperous and powerful. Taken all round, 
physically, morally and intellectually, I think the Ruthenians 
represent the finest type of immigrants that Canada receives. 
They are naturally law abiding and moral, in so far as their con- 
ception of morality goes. Physically and featurally they are 
a magnificent race. Many of the men are nearly seven feet in 
height and well proportioned, while the women are well built and 
handsome. They are a hardy race, capable of enduring the 
utmost privation, and their intellectual level is quite on an average 
with that of the immigrants from Great Britain, where education 
has been compulsory; yet most of the Ruthenians can neither 
read nor write when they arrive in Canada. 

In the Middle West there are the Italian settlements. The 
exact figures as to their numbers I have not been able to obtain, 
but in Toronto alone the Italian settlement numbers over 18,000 
persons, and has been divided into three sections. The Italians 
are the most useful of Canadian immigrants. They are amenable, 
sympathetic and tractable, hardworking and law abiding. Were 
it only the Italians that Canada had to cope with there would be 
little or no difficulty in nationalising them. 

But in Alberta there comes into the reckoning another and 
a more vital and dangerous element, and one that no one likes 
to mention or dwell upon. Driven out of the United States the 
Mormons are flocking into Alberta; already 14,000 of them are 
settled on the land, are acquiring property and becoming wealthy, 
and they will be followed, as a natural result, by a further influx 
of their own people. It is a recognised and acknowledged fact 
amongst those who are studying the racial problem that in the 
very near future the Mormons will hold the balance of power as 
firmly in Alberta as the French do in Quebec, with the additional 
drawback that they have not the hereditary interest in the country 
which the French have. 

Going further west to British Columbia we meet with the 
Oriental. Every ninth person in British Columbia is an Oriental, 
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every fifth male in the population of British Columbia is an 
Oriental. There are the Hindoos, the Chinese, and the Japs, all 
of them racially antagonistic to the European and the American. 
In British Columbia, too, there are the Doukhobors, a sect of 
Russian Quakers who in themselves provide material for specula- 
tion, and have already necessitated the sitting of a special com- 
mission to decide as to where the limit can be drawn as regards 
their acquisition of property and so on. The Doukhobors are 
a peculiar people. They recognise no law but that of God, 
which they interpret to suit their own convenience, resenting 
any attempt to coerce them or force them into conforming with 
the laws and conventions of the country. They were settled 
originally on the poorest and most unproductive section of 
Manitoba land. There in the face of conditions which would have 
reduced an Englishman or a Canadian to starvation, they became 
prosperous farmers, and at the same time multiplied and increased 
and made themselves generally such a nuisance to the authorities 
that a large section of them was settled on some of the waste 
British Columbian land, only to find the same conditions result- 
ing ina very shorttime. At present they are spreading across from 
Manitoba to British Columbia, acquiring property and wealth. 
They have a positive genius for farming, and in addition they 
have an extraordinary gift for constructional work, being em- 
ployed on the railways and especially on bridge construction, but 
always proving a source of disturbance and speculation wherever 
they may be. 

Then again, in addition to these various races of people, who 
are already settled and established in the Dominion, there is a 
new element insidiously and mexorably forcing its way across the 
country. The Jews, evicted from Russia, are turning their faces 
towards Canada, and every steamer brings them into the Dominion 
in hundreds. In 1881 there were only 661 Jews in the whole of 
Canada, to-day there are over 160,000, and they are coming in 
at the rate of 7000 a year. In Toronto there are 30,000 Jews, 
and a good deal of the best town property is owned by them. 

Now the Jew would provide no menace to Canada if Canada 
understood him or knew how to handle him, but she no more knows 
how to manage him than she knows how to manage the Oriental, 
the Doukhobor, or the Mormon. 
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The Jew, hunted, persecuted, destitute, comes into Canada 
imbued with the idea that he is entering the land of freedom ; 
like many others who have absorbed the same idea, viz. the 
English as well as the Central European and the Oriental, he 
naturally often mistakes liberty for licence. The Jew is am- 
bitious of becoming a Canadian; he is sensitive, emotional, 
ignorant, and serv.le from centuries of oppression and ill-treat- 
ment. He finds himself, on his entry mto Canada, only one 
degree less hated and despised than he is in the countries from 
which he has escaped. Wherever he goes he is thrown by com- 
pulsion into contact with the very lowest phases of humanity. 
He receives neither assistance nor charity, except from people 
of his own race and creed. Is it to be wondered at if his ideals 
remain low, if his natural acquisitiveness takes a form repellent 
to the civilised section of the community, if he sees little to admire 
in the ideals or the morals ofa so-called Christian country? A 
Jewish Presbyterian minister, speaking before a large audience in 
Toronto recently, brought this poimt very forcibly forward. “If 
Canada wants to Christianise the Jew,” he said, “she must first 
show him Christ made manifest in the religion of the country—if 
the Jews are becoming a menace to Canada, Canadians have only 
themselves to thank for it.” 

A large influx of people of different races and creeds coming 
into a country where organisation is already firmly established, 
presents little or no problem to that country ; the people are soon 
absorbed. But a large influx of such peoples flooding a country 
which is as yet only in its infancy and which is neither organised 
nor established is a very different matter. In the same way a 
highly civilised race appropriating a country peopled with an 
ignorant and undeveloped race easily subjugates the original 
inhabitants and becomes predominant in manners, customs, 
religion, and ideals. But so far there has never been a country 
which was in the position of Canada to-day, for the civilised race 
is @ mere unit, and is being overwhelmed by an avalanche of 
races drawn from almost every quarter of the globe. How, then, 
is this small unit of thinking, organised, and civilised people going 
to remain predominant, and to mould the superabundance of 
ignorance and diversification of races into one united Canadian 
whole ? 

VOL, LXII 67 
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The whole country from sea to sea is in a state of unrest and 
uneasiness, both financial, religious and civil. To use a slang 
term, ‘‘ Canada has bitten off more than she can chew.” She 
asked for immigration and received in reply such a deluge of 
immigration that she is totally unable to cope with it. It is all 
very well for people to say that Canada covers so many square 
miles of land and that she still has nothing like the population to 
people it. A good many of those square acres of land will not 
support a family, and even if they could do so, no country can or 
should be peopled in the space of a couple of years. As matters 
stand at present, if immigration was entirely closed it would take 
Canada at least ten years to absorb and provide for the people 
she now has established within her boundaries. Her internal 
condition may be compared to that of a Christmas pudding which 
has had all the dry ingredients flung pell mell nto a mixing bowl 
and is still awaiting the liquid and leavening element which will 
bind it into the consolidated form in which it should appear at 
table. 

The question is what is this leavening and binding element 
to be. How are the Canadians, themselves of differmg creeds 
and trends of thought, going to be able to educate and mould this 
conglomerate mass of human life into one consolidated whole ? 
The housing problem in the cities alone is stupendous. Here in 
Toronto, where the immigrants are pouring day by day in hundreds, 
there are actually no houses for them, and the conditions of over- 
crowding are unspeakable, and are likely seriously to affect the 
health of the city. 

The schools, to which every one pins their faith as the great 
melting-pots in which the various races will be assimilated, are, 
except in the cities, totally inadequate—all through the West the 
lack of teachers is a serious matter. Schools have had to be 
closed in several districts because teachers cannot be obtained for 
them. Foreign teachers do not meet the case, since it is the 
Anglicising of the children that is the great necessity. 

The Missions of all the churches are struggling to make head- 
way. The Presbyterians and the Methodists are especially active, 
and have established Mission schools and hospitals amongst the 
Ruthenians and Italians in the West. The Anglican Church 
follows, a trifle slowly, in their wake, and the Roman Catholics are 
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arousing from their long slumber and pushing forward into the 
van. Yet all these are as a mere drop in the ocean as compared 
to what is necessary, and the call comes back ever more and more 
insistently for workers and always workers—workers who are 
prepared to devote their lives in return for a living wage, to the 
amalgamation of races and the salvation of Canada. 

Canada has long since realised that there is no need for her to 
subscribe to foreign Missions, for she has the foreigner on her 
very doorstep, and she has to deal with him on a more difficult 
.nd dangerous basis than do the workers in the Missions established 
2mongst these people in their own lands. For the Chinaman, the 
Japanese, the Hindoo, the Jew, the Ruthenian, and the Italian, 
slips his shackles off him when he enters Canada and becomes 
a free man. Those who understand what the ignorant concep- 
tion of freedom is will realise what the possible result of this 
may be to the life of a country if steps are not taken in time to 
counteract it. 

There is so much that might be said on this subject that 
it is impossible to deal with it fully in a small space, but if, in 
this very brief and inadequate sketch, I have been able to bring 
before English readers some faint idea of the magnitude of the 
cask which Canada has before her, and which she must cope 
with or suffer the inevitable consequences, I have said enough 
co lay the seeds of an understanding that may later on result in 
tangible assistance. 


(Mrs.) Donatp SHaw. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE Duke of Connaught opened the Dominion Parliament on 
the 15th of last month and delivered the Speech from the Throne, 
which began with an expression of gratitude for the “ comfort 
and support that was afforded us at the time of the serious illness 
of the Duchess of Connaught by the numerous messages of sym- 
pathy that were received from Canada and by the knowledge 
that the hearts of so many Canadians were with us during those 
darkdays.” Itis gratifying to learn that the health of the Duchess 
is maintained, though it was thought advisable that she should 
not run any risk of over-taxing her strength by attending the 
opening of Parliament or the Drawing Room that was held 
afterwards. 

By the time these notes appear in print the full text of the 
Speech and the comments of the Opposition leaders on the legis- 
lative programme outlined therein will have reached the Mother 
Country—so that the ever-increasing number of its inhabitants 
who take an intelligent interest in Canadian affairs will be in a 
better position than I am at the moment of writing to discuss 
the new phases of the Government’s constructive policy and of 
the Opposition’s campaign of destructive criticism. The most 
surprising feature of the speech was the omission of any reference 
to the Naval issue which still dominates politics in the Federal 
sphere of action and reaction. The position of Mr. R. L. Borden 
and the Conservative Party (and, it must be added, of many 
sound Liberals whose sympathies are actively Imperialist) in 
regard to a direct temporary contribution to the stock of Imperial 
sea-power is unaltered and unalterable, and many Conservatives 
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believed that the Governor-General’s pronouncement would 
include a reaffirmation of the principles expressed in the Naval 
Aid Bill. At the same time it was generally known that the Bill 
would not be re-introduced again until a majority of the Senate 
is in accord with the Government, Mr. Borden and his chief lieu- 
tenants believing that a second rejection would be prejudicial 
to the interests of Canada and the Empire. After all, it will not 
be very long before the anti-Imperialist majority in the secondary 
Chamber melts away like a snowdrift in the spring sunshine. 
Liberal Senators are not immortal, and the vacancies that occur 
from time to time in their ranks will be filled up, of course, by 
Conservatives who are more closely in touch with the stern realities 
of world-politics, and world-business, and wish to see their country 
once more something more than a sleeping partner in the Imperial 
confederacy of autonomous nations. Moreover, the statutory 
increase of Western representation, which is based, under the 
British North America Act, on the results of each successive 
census, will enable the Government to appoint nine additional 
Senators during the present year. The Prime Minister has given 
notice of a resolution in the House of Commons providing for 
these appointments—six additional seats in the Senate being 
equally divided among Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
while three are assigned to British Columbia, the population of 
which has increased more rapidly in the decade 1901-1911 than 
that of the three Prairie provinces. These new Senators will be 
Conservatives, of course, and their Western vigour and lack of 
obsequiousness to the shibboleths of Party politics will liven up 
the proceedings of a Chamber which is at times dignified and 
decorous to the verge of dulness. By next year I should think 
that the Opposition majority in the Senate will be capable of 
designation by a single digit. It is a pity, no doubt, that a 
Senatorship should invariably be regarded as a part of the patron- 
age of the Party in power for the time being. A more capable 
and influential body, and one more in touch with the vital changes 
in national opinion, could be secured if Senators were elected for 
a term, say, of ten years, re-election being permissible. But the 
Canadian system of recruiting the Senate is far better than that 
whereby the House of Lords is periodically replenished. Any 
wealthy stay-at-home Briton can procure a peerage by contri- 
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buting a certain sum to the campaign-chest of either British 
Party. But Senatorships in Canada are not exposed for sale on 
a bargain-counter; they are given for services rendered, which 
is at any rate a nobler form of payment than filthy lucre. 


9) 


-_ 


The great transportation problem, the deepening and widening 
of the East-to-West channels of Canadian trade and traffic, is 
still the all-important underlying issue in the political economy of 
the Dominion. Canada will soon have three transcontinental 
railways; the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern 
sparing no efforts to complete their communications between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and both corporations have the financial 
support of a Government which knows very well that railways 
through a new country add to its wealth at least a hundred 
times the profit they get out of it. In a closely settled land such 
as Great Britain, where the building of a new railway-line of any 
length merely diverts existing traffic, it is forgotten that a new 
line in the half-occupied territories of Canada—even if it be the 
sketchiest affair with a box-car for a station—creates cities as it 
goes along and multiplies the value of the “‘ shadowy acres ” that 
lie far afield on either side. There is no farmer in Great Britain 
who cannot get his crops to market; there are myriads along 
every frontier of civilisation in the Dominions. If these facts be 
forgotten, the vast importance of Canadian railway expansion 
will be grossly underrated; the stay-at-home Englishman will 
fail to see, for example, that the working-out of the Canadian 
Pacific system of branch-iines is not less serviceable to the whole 
community in the west than the carrying out of more grandiose 
schemes by the younger rivals of the one completed transconti- 
nental thoroughfare. ‘‘ If we had to pay ten times as much as 
we do to get railways,” a Minister of the Interior once told me, 
“we should have to put up the money. Railways are the first 
necessities of our national existence.” 

Another branch of the Canadian transportation problem is 
also a cause of expenditure on the grand scale. The improvement 
of the system of navigation through the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes cannot be relinquished for a moment. If the best 
use be made of the inland waterways, which provide the 
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cheapest possible trade-route between the Eastern sea-board 
and the inner West, Canada will eventually get control of al! 
the traffic originating in half a dozen States. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s Administration never stinted expenditure on the 
building and improvement of canals, &c., and their successors 
will continue the policy of the last twenty years in regard to the 
improvement of lake- and river-navigation. If the lock-gates 
had to be built of solid gold with diamond hinges, Canada could 
not afford to dispense with the “Soo” and her other canals on 
the Great Lakes. She has already spent $103,400,588 on the 
construction of these short-cuts, and she will spend as much in 
the future on the improvement of her system of inland waterways 
—in order that Montreal may become the clearing-house for two- 
thirds of the grain traffic of the whole North American prairie 
region. Only in this way can she become independent of the 
American scheme (on which as much money, or even more, will 
be spent) of deepening the Erie Canal and the Hudson channel 
from Troy to Coxsackie, which is specially framed to enable the 
American ports of the Atlantic fagade to keep a share of the profits 
of handling the crops of Western Canada. 

In the matter of roads, however, it cannot be said that Canada 
has as yet grasped the possibilities of the new situation set up 
by the advent of the motor-driven vehicle. Next to Great Britain, 
the United States and France, the Dominion has, it is true, more 
motor-cars than any other country in the world. The Toronto 
Globe makes the following remarks on this striking development : 


If the possession of motor cars, like the flocks and herds of the olden patriarchs, 
is a sign of prosperity, then the Dominion has reason to be proud of the high place 
it occupies in the world. 

The British Board of Trade Journal has compiled statistics regarding the number 
of motor cars in use in the principal countries, excluding the British Isles and the 
United States. From these figures it appears that France had 89,185 motor cars in 
use at the end of 1911, while Canada, at the end of September 1913, possessed 42,479. 
Compared with other important countries the lead shown by France and Canada is 
remarkable. Germany, at the end of 1911, had only 15,618 cars, about one-sixth of the 
number owned in France. Italy has about 16,000 ; Australia comes next with 12,949— 
a large number in proportion to population. Next follow Austria-Hungary with 12,000 ; 
Russia, 8000 ; India, 5925 ; New Zealand, 4469 ; British South Africa, 4140 ; Mexico, 
2000 ; and Japan with the insignificant total of 200. It is certainly surprising to find 
Japan so far behind other nations. The Dominions display a wonderful enterprise in 
adopting so largely the most efficient means of transportation, The Provinces of 
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Quebec and Saskatchewan alone possess more motor cars than are to be found in Austria 


and Russia combined. Visitors to Toronto are struck by the remarkable volume of 
motor-car traffic on the streets. A horse-propelled pleasure carriage on the main streets 
of the city is almost as much an object of curiosity to-day as the motor-car was ten 
years ago. 


But the provision of roads suitable for the new form of traffic 
has not kept pace with the increased and rapidly increasing 
number of motor-cars. An energetic and enterprising British 
tourist, who attempted to drive across Canada in his car in the 
autumn of 1912 aad who has written an entertaining book * about 
his experiences, has committed himself to the following drastic 
criticisms : 


It must be confessed that on the Canadian road the car is not yet a welcome dictator. 
Tt has not yet transformed the life of the countryside nor shown potency to change 
regions primitive and somnolent into things cosmopolitan and wide-awake. It has not 
yet transformed the village blacksmith’s into a garage and repair shop, nor turned 
the rural grocery store into a motor-fuel emporium. It has not made over the 
ingenuous country inn or small, comfortless hotel, putting a model bath-room and an 
ideal sanitary bedroom here, and a neat, willing waitress and an exemplary meal there. 
Instead, the lesser caravanserai is often obtrusively dominated by the untidy loafer, 
the badly cooked meal and the indifferent service upstairs and down, the ill-lighted, 
cheerless entrance, the crowded, rusty stove with its shiftless, human types, the rough 
and tumble writing-desk, and the undue prominence of uncouth elements, compared 
with which the pleasures of the camp fire would be infinitely preferable to the tourist 
of sorts. 

The Canadian road, too, is still generally uncharted and unsignposted—negative 
conditions suggesting that the touring automobile continues to rank in some quarters 
as one of those infernal “‘ contraptions ”’ imbued with the spirit of the seven devils of 
perversity which must be stolidly endured but cordially ignored. In one province 
the rule of the road is to the right, in another to the left, and there is no talk of bringing 
about uniformity. 


The necessity of a trans-Canadian highway for motor traffic has 
not yet been grasped—except by the Borden Administration— 
whose plan of spending a million dollars or so on an ocean-to-ocean 
thoroughfare for the touring-car was turned down by the Liberal 
majority in the Senate. As things are, the tourist and his car 
must go aboard a train to traverse the nine hundred miles of 
sparsely settled, rough, almost roadless country to the north of 
Lake Superior. 


E. B. O. 


* A Motor Tour through Canada, By T. W. Wilby. London; John Lane, 5s. net. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
[From AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


1 


Tue Federal Senate adjourned last week, ostensibly because the 
Prime Minister in the course of a speech in his electorate remarked : 
“The language which emanates from the Senate would not be 
heard in a pot-house.” ‘The Labour Senators were extremely 
indignant with Mr. Cook. They talked of suspending the three 
Ministers in the Chamber; of “ dealing” with Senator Millen, 
the Minister for Defence, who leads the Government in the Senate, 
for his “‘ refractory conduct ” in declining either to endorse or to 
repudiate the statement of his leader. The remarks of the 
Prime Minister being “ like the barks of a little cur,” and a 
“* pot-house” being, in the opinion of the Senate, “ one of the 
old-time English ale-houses where thieving rascals repaired,” 
and “‘ a place where Liberals of those days drank,” it is perhaps 
not surprising that members of the Upper House, thus grossly 
insulted by the head of the Government, should require time in 
which to recover their dignity. 

Mr. Cook made the retort courteous by informing the Senate 
that he had been described by members of the Labour Party 
as, inter alia, “‘ an infamous liar,” “a political assassin,” “ Judas 
Iscariot,” “ the most splendid liar in Australia to-day,” and that 
similar equally complimentary epithets had been bestowed upon 
him, whilst the Liberal Party generally had been called “ insincere 
lying hypocrites,” “‘ the biggest set of liars who were ever in the 
House,” “a gang of swindlers,’ and so forth. This language, 
Mr. Cook stated, would not be tolerated in a pot-house. 

Such are the amenities of the present Federal Parliament. 
I have referred to this incident, because it typifies the attitude 
which the present Senate has taken up throughout the session 
vis-a-vis the Government and the Lower House. In the House 
of Lords the Liberal Government is outnumbered overwhelmingly, 
but at all events the Government is able to place its measures 
before the Chamber, whatever fate ultimately is experienced by 
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them. The Labour Senators, however, having had three years of 
a Labour majority in both Houses, have not yet become accus- 
tomed to the new order of things in which their opponents have 
a majority, albeit it is a small one, in the House of Representatives. 
They have frequently taken the business out of the hands of the 
Government, and for some time it seemed as if they would decline 
to consider Government measures sent up to them by the House 
of Representatives at all. The Senate frequently adjourned 
without dealing with Government business, the excuse put forward 
on one occasion being that a motion of censure which was on the 
notice paper of the House of Representatives had not been con- 
sidered by the Lower House. This was, indeed, a further attempt, 
of which there have been several examples this session, to influence 
the course of proceedings in the Lower Chamber. The Govern- 
ment, of course, resisted this attempt, and as events have turned 
out, with success. The censure motion, which was the occasion 
of the “‘ strike’ of the Senate to which I have referred, was the 
third which had been moved this session, and inasmuch as it 
did not break any new ground of criticism, Mr. Cook took the 
view that he was justified in regarding it as a further effort to 
obstruct Ministerial business, and that therefore no facilities 
should be given by the Government for its discussion. 

During the last few weeks of the session the Government has 
been independent of the Speaker’s vote. Mr. McGrath, the Labour 
Member for Ballarat, Mr. Deakin’s old constituency, made an 
indiscreet and unwarranted attack on the Speaker, for which 
he refused to apologise to the House. He was accordingly sus- 
pended for the remainder of the Session or until such time as 
he apologised. The suspension was carried without the necessity 
to utilise the Speaker’s vote, as another Labour member had 
previously been suspended for the remainder of the day’s sitting. 
The Opposition has since lost two of its number by the premature 
death of two ex-Ministers, Mr. Frazer and Mr. Roberts, who were 
two of the younger and ablest members of the party. In the 
House of Representatives, therefore, the Government has during 
recent weeks had control of its business, and has been able to 
pass two measures at least which it was thought would be rejected 
by the Senate and thus provide material for bringing about a 
double dissolution next year. 
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The Electoral Reform Bill proved too complicated a measure 
to force through this Session in time for consideration by the 
Senate, and a single-clause measure restoring the Postal Vote 
was substituted for it. A further single-clause Bill prohibiting pre- 
ference to Trade Unionists within the Commonwealth public service 
was also sent up to the Senate. The latter Bill was rejected on 
the second reading, as was bound to be the case unless Labour 
Senators were willing to surrender one of their most cherished 
principles. The Postal Voting Bill was amended and may be 
passed by compromise between the two Houses. Although the 
Government’s Bill was opposed by the Opposition in the House 
of Representatives, it was clear that the principle of the Postal 
Vote would not be forced by the Labour Party to an issue between 
the two Houses. It could scarcely defend with justification the 
virtual disfranchisement of shearers and other workers employed 
at a considerable distance from a polling booth in the “ back- 
blocks ’” and women at the time of childbirth. 

The Government Preference Prohibition Bill is likely, therefore, 
to be the only measure on the rejection of which the Government 
will be entitled to ask the Governor-General for a double disso- 
lution, although the excision of provisions in the Loan Bill for 
the purchase of land for defence purpose may also become an 
issue between the two Houses. Three months must elapse between 
the first and the second rejection or failure to pass by the Senate 
of a measure sent up to it by the House of Representatives. The 
feeling in the Liberal Party is in favour of the reassembling of 
Parliament at the earliest possible moment in 1914. This 
would mean that in order to comply with the provisions of 
Section 57 of the Constitution Act, the House of Representatives 
would not be able to pass the Preference Bill again until the 
second week in March (7.e. three months after the first rejection 
by the Senate). In ordinary circumstances Parliament would 
not meet again before June, but the view is strongly held by 
Party tacticians that the sooner the Government goes to the 
country the better. Only in this way can the present dissonance 
between the two Houses be removed. A good deal will depend 
on whether Ministers will find it necessary to visit London. If 
an Imperial Defence Conference should after all be summoned 
during the year this will clearly be necessary, and it is possible 
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also that Mr. Glynn, the Minister for External Affairs, will pay a 
visit to London in connection with the problem of the New 
Hebrides and other questions. 

The recent Session has been almost entirely a barren one so 
far as legislative enactment is concerned. Apart from financial 
measures and the two Bills to which reference has been made 
above, the Federal Parliament has only dealt with the transfer 
of Norfolk Island to the Commonwealth and the establish- 
ment of a Federal Bureau for Agriculture. The remainder 
of its time has been occupied in fruitless and often unsavoury 
wrangles and obstructionist disputations. One is not surprised 
that Mr. Cook should be anxious to get into recess and devote 
his attention to important administrative problems such as immi- 
gration and the Northern Territory. At the close he has turned 
the other cheek to the smiting Senators, and the result has 
been that the language emanating from the “ pot-house” 
has been less embittered and essential Government measures 
have been expedited. 

2 

The New South Wales State elections have unexpectedly 
resulted in the return of the Labour Party by an increased 
majority. It was fully anticipated that the failure of the Labour 
Government to fulfil its pledges ; its somewhat reckless financial 
career; the opposition in the country districts to the principle 
of leasehold tenure of Crown lands for which the Labour Party 
stood sponsor ; the apprehension amongst the farmers with regard 
to the demands for improved labour conditions on the part of 
the rural workers; resentment at the eviction of Lord Denman 
from Government House, Sydney ; the association of the Labour 
Party with the opera-bouffe speakership of Mr. Henry Willis; and 
the proverbial swing of the pendulum—would all inter alia have 
contributed to the removal of the small majority of two which 
Mr. Holman possessed at the dissolution. Whilst the Liberals 
have increased their hold in the rural districts, the Labourites 
have entrenched themselves still more strongly in the metropolis. 

The tempestuous advocacy of Mr. Holman, who succeeded 
McGowen as Premier shortly before the dissolution, coupled with 
the mediocre platitudes, trivialities, and personalities in which 
the Liberal leaders too often indulged, were responsible for a 
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considerable accession to the Labour Party of those unpledged 
electors who determine the result of every election. Mr. Holman 
is clearly the ablest politician on either side in public life in 
New South Wales at the present moment. He has apparently 
made his peace with the Federal Labour Party (he strenuously 
opposed the Referendum proposals for the alteration of the 
Constitution in 1911), and his influence with the Labour Caucus 
will be infinitely greater than that of his predecessor, who was at 
best a straightforward mediocrity. Mr. Beeby, who broke away 
from the Labour Party and resigned his position as a Minister 
early last year, was defeated, and his attempt to establish an 
{Independent Party ended in a disastrous failure and the defeat 
of the whole of his candidates. A similar fate was experienced 
by the candidates of the recently formed ‘‘ Country Party.” Out 
of seventy-five Independent candidates only three emerged from 
the first ballots undefeated. On the other hand, the co-operation 
between the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association and the Liberal 
Leagues ensured the success of several candidates jointly nomi- 
nated by these bodies. For the present, at all events, the two- 
party system finds favour with the electors of New South Wales. 

The working of the second ballots on this occasion has been an 
interesting commentary on the system which was inaugurated prior 
to the last election. Five second ballots in rural constituencies have 
still to be held at the time of writing. Inthe seven metropolitan 
second ballots, however, the voting on the second occasion in 
every case favoured the Labour Party, although the Liberal vote 
exceeded that of the Labour candidate in every instance on the 
first ballot. There was, however, an increased poll in each 
case, and it was this rather than the Independent votes which 
secured the return of the Labour candidate in five cases out of 
seven. The second ballot system has been condemned by both 
parties, and some form of preferential voting is likely to replace 
it before the next election. Parenthetically, it may be stated 
that Mr. Cook, the Commonweath Prime Minister, has announced 
his adhesion to the principle of the preferential vote, and it 1s 
not unlikely that this will be engrafted on to the Federal 
electoral system also. 

Although the successes of the Federal and State Labour 
Parties in 1910, and to a smaller extent the success of the State 
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Labour Party at this last election, have been due to their increased 
hold in the country districts, sooner or later there is bound to be 
a conflict in the political as in the economic spheres between the 
cities of Australia and the country. In Victoria almost the whole 
strength of the Labour Party lies in the city and suburbs of 
Melbourne. In New South Wales Labour candidates have been 
returned for twenty-four out of the thirty-nine metropolitan 
seats; in the last Parliament it held only seventeen out of thirty- 
three Sydney seats. The “ two Australias,” to which Sir Rider 
Haggard referred during his recent visit as a member of the 
Dominions Royal Commission, are thus clearly divided politically, 
and this process will inevitably continue, so long as the capital 
cities increase in population and the number of manual workers 
is augmented as a result of the growth of local manufactures in 
the same proportion as in recent years. 

Under Mr. Holman’s leadership the new Government in New 
South Wales is likely to perform more useful work than its pre- 
decessor on non-controversial lines. The financial position oi 
the State is still on the whole thoroughly sound in spite of the 
imprudence of the late Government, and it will need a great deal 
more reckless legislation before the great resources and abounding 
prosperity of the mother State of the Commonwealth can be 
seriously impaired. The widening of the markets and the 
maintenance of prices obtained for Australian wool and meats, 
together with a plenteous wheat harvest, cover a multitude oi 
Governmental sins. The Labour Premier is shrewd enough to 
appreciate this, but he may also be expected more emphatically 
than some of his colleagues to restrict the extent of wild-cat 
finance and wasteful public works with which the Labour Party 
has in the past been too often associated. 

The Labour Party has both an able leader and a definite policy. 
Many friends of the Liberal Party in New South Wales assert 
that their own Party has neither of these essentials to success 
at the polls. I am inclined to take the view that this criticism is 
not without some justification. 


Mm 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LESSON OF THE NAVAL MANGUVRES 
To the Editor of the NaTionaL REVIEW 


Sm,—Your correspondent “ Navalis ”’ has in your number of the National Review 
just published three lines to which, with your permission, I venture to call the 
attention of your readers—most of whom are, I take it, thoughtful men. 

They are as follows: “The submarine mines, which would have rendered any 
invader exceedingly cautious, had been ‘ scrapped’ and thrown away years before as 
the result of one of Lord Fisher's ‘reforms.’’’ He goes on to say, “the handful of Blue 
ships that remained .. . had no safe retreat, and in war would probably have been 
destroyed.” 

It will be remembered by a few, perhaps, that when Sir John Fisher, First Lord of 
of the Admiralty, brought about the “reform” mentioned by “ Navalis,” he also 
undertook to defend all our ports by submarine boats, of which there were at that 
time one or two in existence. Now they are numerous ; but where was the local defence 
at this most critical moment. 

It always has been a wonder to me that the Admiral’s views were adopted without 
question, or if not without question absolutely, at any rate without question of those 
who were acquainted with the subject of military submarine mining. 

I worked at this branch from the very beginning, and knew all its details and the 
wonderful efficiency it had attained before it was swept away. It could put down a 
fair defence in twenty-four hours—in forty-eight a complete one for a large station, 
There were, I think, seventeen stations at Home so defended, but I am not quite sure 
if my memory is correct. At any rate, quite a number of important points were thus 
denied to an enemy. ‘The efficiency of submarine mines had been amply shown in 
the Russo-Japanese War, and it was the cheapest possible protection, for it was very 
largely worked by Volunteers, guided and headed, of course, by a few Regular sappersi 

Moreover these deadly weapons, the submarine mines, were perfectly harmless if 
they broke from their moorings—they could be laid on the bottom of the channel 
they guarded unhurt by storms, unnoticed by ships as they passed over them until 
called upon to take up their duty of defence, and even then they were harmless until 
put on full cock, as I may say, by the officer-in-charge, who by simply plugging a hole 
or by taking the plug out could render the whole system or parts of it active or inactive 
at pleasure in a moment. 

It is not yet too late to restore this beautiful service to the country, but it is not 
to be done by saying from the War Officg—“ let it be done.” 
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It will take time—but I implore you to use what influence you may have to impress 
upon the nation the most important words of “ Navalis” to which I have drawn 
attention. I am, &e., 

E. D. Matcotm, 
3.1.14. Late Col. R.E. 


HOME RULE BY CONSENT 
To the Editor of the NationaL REVIEW 


Srr,—May Las an elector ask what right the Unionist leaders have to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Government to settle Home Rule by consent ? The Unionist Party 
exists to preserve the Union and prevent separation. The Nationalist leaders have 
stated again and again that their object is to make Ireland a nation absolutely free 
and independent of the British Empire and that they look to Home Rule to secure 
this either immediately or in the near future. 

Mr. Asquith has stated that one of the indispensable conditions of entering into 
negotiations must be that the principle of Home Rule must be conceded. Mr. Asquith 
cannot give up Home Rule. The Nationalists would turn him out at once if he did. 
The negotiations, therefore, must of necessity be futile unless the Unionists are prepared 
to give up the principle for which they exist. 

From the evidence of those who really know Ireland it would seem that outside the 
Nationalist Members, their agents, and some of the priests, the enormous majority of 
Irishmen, Catholic as well as Protestant, do not want Home Rule, as they recognise that 
it would mean financial ruin to the country and to themselves. As people will not 
willingly fight for what they do not want, it follows that the alternative is not, as 
stated by Lord Loreburn, the coercion of Ulster by the Radicals or the coercion of the 
Nationalists by the Unionists, but Home Rule and civil war, or the defeat of Home Rule 
and peace. For what the Irish want above everything is to be left alone. 

In these circumstances is it not clearly the duty of the Unionist leaders to say 
boldly and decisively that they will have nothing to do with Home Rule or any specious 
substitute for it and that, Union and Separation being diametrically opposed, there is 


no possible ground for negotiation between the two, and that the question must be 


submitted to the electors for decision by a Gencral Election ? 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Grorce W. M. DALE. 
January 12, 1914. 


